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DIALOGUES 

UPON  THE 

USEFULNESS 

OF 

ANCIENT  MEDALS. 

ESPECIALLY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

LATIN  AJ^D  GREEK  PORT^ 


•  Quoniam  hac  ratio  plerumgue  videtur 


Tristior  esse,  guibus  non  est  tractata,  retroque 
Valgus  abhorret  ab  hac  :  vohd  tibi  suaxUoqiienii 
Carmine  Pierio  rationem  exponerc  nostvam, 
Et  quasi  imistso  dulci  contingere  melle, 
»%■  tibi  forte  armmim  tali  ratione  tenerem. 

LUORETIUS. 


FERSES 

Occasioned  hy  Mr,  Addison's  Treatise  on  Medals, 

See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years  1 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears: 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  I 
The  very  tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead  1 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age  ; 
Some,  hostile  fury;  some,  religious  rage: 
Barbarian  blindness.  Christian  zeal  conspire, 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  lire. 
Perhaps  by  its  own  ruins  sav'd  from  flame, 
Some  bury'd  marble  half  preserves  a  name  ; 
That  name,  the  learn'd  with  fierce  disputes  pursue, 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sigh'd.  She  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust; 
Huge  moles  whose  shadow  stretch'd  from  shore  to 

shore. 
Their  ruins  perish'd,  and  their  place  no  more  ! 
ConvincM,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design ; 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps  ; 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judea  v/eeps  ; 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine. 
And  scarce  are  sev^n  the  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine  : 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roU'd ; 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame. 
Thro'  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  name  : 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie. 
With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscriptiun  value,  but  the  rust  adore  : 
This,  the  blue  varnish,  that,  the  green  endears, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 


VERSES,  &c.  ' 

To  gain  Pescennius  one  employs  his  schemes ; 
One  grasps  a  Cecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams: 
Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devourM, 
Can  tuste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scottr*d ; 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side, 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine. 
Touch'dby  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine.: 
Hergods,and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage  j^ 
These  pleas'd  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part. 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

O  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  claim, 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  ? 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enroll'd. 
And  vanquish'd  realms  supply  recording  gold  ? 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face; 
Tiicrc,\7arriors  frowning  in  historic  brass. 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see. 
How  Pk\to's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree  : 
Or  in  fiui-  series  laurel'd  hards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison, 
Then  sliali  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  minc^ 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shine  ; 
Wltli  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head. 
And  round  the  orb  in  lusting  notes  be  read. 
♦'  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  in  soul  sincere, 
in  action  faithful, and  in  honour  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approv'd, 
And  prais'd,  unenvy'd,  by  the  muse  he  lov'd." 
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DIALOGUE  I. 


CyNTHIO,  Eugenius,  and  Philander  had  retired 
together  from  the  town  to  a  country  village,  that  lies 
upon  the  Thames.  Their  design  was  to  pass  away 
the  heats  of  the  summer  among  the  fresh  breezes 
that  rise  from  the  river,  and  the  agreeable  mixturfi 
of  shades  and  fountains,  in  which  the  whole  country 
naturally  abounds.  They  were  all  three  very  well 
versed  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and  had  tra- 
velled into  the  most  refined  nations  of  Europe  :  so 
that  they  were  capable  of  entertaining  themselves 
on  a  thousand  different  subjects,  without  running 
into  the  common  topics  of  defaming  public  parties, 
or  particular  persons.  As  they  were  intimate 
friends,  they  took  the  freedom  to  dissent  from  one 
another  in  discourse,  or,  upon  occasion,  to  speak 
a  Latin  sentence  without  fearing  the  imputation  of 
pedantry  or  ill -breeding. 

They  were  one  evening  taking  a  walk  together  in 
the  fields,  when  their  discourse  accidentally  fell 
upon  several  unprofitable  parts  of  learning.  It  was 
Cynthio*s  humour  to  rundown  every  thing  that  was 
rather  for  ostentation  than  use.  He  was  still  pre- 
ferring good  sense  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  ofien 
A  2 
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took  a  pleasure  to  appear  ignorant,  that  he  might 
the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those  that  valued  them- 
selves on  their  books  and  studies,  though  at  the 
same  time  one  might  very  well  see  that  he  could 
not  have  attacked  many  parts  of  learning  so  suc- 
cessfully, had  not  he  borrowed  his  assistances  from 
them.  After  having  rallied  a  set  or  two  of  virtu- 
osos', he  fell  upon  the  medallists. 

These  gentlemen,  says  he,  value  themselves  upon 
being  critics  in  rust,  and  will  undertake  to  tell  you 
the  different  ages  of  it,  by  its  colour.  They  are 
possessed  with  a  kind  of  learned  avarice,  and  are  for 
getting  together  hoards  of  such  money  only  as  was 
current  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  There  are 
several  of  them  that  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
faces  of  the  Antonines  than  of  the  Stuarts,  and  would 
rather  choose  to  count  out  a  sum  in  sesterces  than  in 
pounds  sterling.  I  have  heard  of  one  in  Italy  that 
used  to  swear  by  the  head  of  Otho.  Nothing  can 
be  pleasanter  than  to  see  a  circle  of  these  virtuosos 
about  a  cabinet  of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  va- 
lue, rarity,  and  authenticalness  of  the  several  pieces 
that  lie  before  them.  One  takes  up  a  coin  of  gold, 
and,  after  having  well  weighed  the  figures  and  in- 
scription, tells  you  very  gravely,  if  it  were  brass,  it 
would  be  invaluable.  Another  falls  a  ringing  a  Pes- 
cennius  Niger,  and  judiciously  distinguishes  the 
sound  of  it  to  be  modern.  A  third  desires  you  to 
observe  well  the  Toga  on  such  a  reverse,  and  asks 
you  whether  you  can  in  conscience  believe  the  sleeve 
of  it  to  be  of  the  true  Roman  cut. 

I  must  confess,  says  Philander,  the  knowledge  of 
medals  has  most  of  those  disadvantages  that  can 
render  a  science  ridiculous,  to  such  as  are  not  well 
versed  in  it.    Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  repre- 
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sent  as  impertinences  any  parts  of  learning  that 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  happiness  or  con- 
venience of  mankind.  When  a  man  spends  his 
whole  life  among  the  stars  and  planets,  or  lays  out 
a  twelvemonth  on  the  spots  in  the  sun,  however  no- 
ble his  speculations  may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall 
into  burlesque.  But  it  is  still  more  natural  to  laugh 
at  such  studies  as  are  employed  on  low  and  vulgar 
objects.  What  curious  observations  have  been 
made  on  spiders,  lobsters,  and  cockle-shells  ?  yet 
the  very  naming  of  them  is  almost  sufficient  to  turn 
them  into  raillery.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that 
the*science  of  medals,  which  is  charged  with  so  ma- 
ny unconcerning  parts  of  knowledge,  and  built  on 
such  mean  materials,  should  appear  ridiculous  to 
those  that  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Eugenius  was  very  attentive  to  what  Philander 
said  on  the  subject  of  medals.  He  was  one  that 
endeavoured  rather  to  be  agreeable  than  shining  in 
conversation,  for  which  reason  he  was  more  beloved, 
though  not  so  much  admired  as  Cynthio.  I  must 
confess,  says  he,  I  find  myself  very  much  inclined  to 
speak  against  a  sort  of  study  that  I  know  nothing  of. 
I  have,  however,  one  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of 
it,  that  Philander  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
employ  some  time  upon  it.  I  am  glad  then,  says 
Cynthio,  that  I  have  thrown  him  on  a  science  of 
which  I  have  long  wished  to  hear  the  usefulness. 
There,  says  Philander,  you  must  excuse  me.  At 
present  you  do  not  know  but  it  may  have  its  useful- 
ness. But,  should  I  endeavour  to  convince  you  of 
it,  I  might  fail  in  my  attempt,  and  so  render  my 
science  still  more  contemptible.  On  the  contrary, 
says  Cynthio,  we  are  already  so  persuaded  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  your  science,  that  you  can  h\it 
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leave  us  where  you  find  us  ;  but,  if  you  succeed,  you 
increase  the  number  of  your  party.  Well,  says 
Philander,  in  hopes  of  making  two  such  consider- 
able proselytes,  I  am  very  well  content  to  talk  away 
an  evening  with  you  on  the  subject ;  but  on  this  con- 
dition, that  you  will  communicate  your  thoughts  to 
me  freely  when  you  dissent  from  me,  or  have  any 
difficulties  that  you  think  me  capable  of  removing. 
To  make  use  of  the  liberty  you  give  us,  says  Euge- 
nius,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  believe  surprises  all  be- 
ginners as  well  as  myself.  We  are  apt  to  think 
your  medallists  a  little  fantastical  in  the  different 
prices  they  set  upon  their  coins,  without  any  regard 
to  the  ancient  value  or  llie  metal  of  v/hich  they  are 
composed.  A  silver  medal,  for  example,  shall  be 
more  esteemed  than  a  golden  one,  and.  a  piece  of 
brass  than  either.  To  answer  you,  says  Philander, 
in  the  language  of  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look 
upon  a  cabinet  of  medals  as  a  treasure  of  money,  but 
of  knowledge,  nor  must  you  fancy  any  charms  in 
gold,  but  in  the  figures  and  inscriptions  that  adorn 
it.  The  intrinsic  value  of  an  old  coin  does  not  con- 
sist in  its  metal  but  its  erudition.  It  is  the  device 
{hat  has  raised  the  species,  so  that,  at  present,  an 
as  or  an  obolus  may  carry  :\  higher  price  than  a  de* 
nariua  or  a  dracfroia  ;  and  a  piece  of  money,  that 
was  not  worth  a  penny  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
may  be  now  rated  at  fifty  crowns,  or  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred guineas.  I  find,  says  Cynthio,  that,  to  have  a 
relish  for  ancient  coins,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  con- 
tempt of  the  modern.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will 
never  be  able,  with  all  your  medallic  eloquence,  to 
persuade  Eugenius  and  myself  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  pocket  full  of  Othos  and  Gordians  than  of 
Jacobiis'd  or  Louis  d'ora.     This  however  we  sba^l 
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be  judges  of,  when  you  h.fvc  let  us  know  the  several 
uses  of  old  coins. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  one,  says  Philander, 
is  the  showing  us  the  faces  of  all  the  great  persons 
of  antiquity.  A  cabinet  of  medals  is  a  collection  of 
pictures  in  miniature.  Juvenal  calls  them,  very  hu- 
morously, 

Condsuvi  arg€7itn7n  in  titulosjaciesqiie  minutaa.    Sut.  5. 

You  here  see  the  Alexanders,  Ceesars,  Pompeys, 
Trajans,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  heroes,  who 
have  many  of  them  so  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  that  we  almost  look  upon  them 
as  another  species.  It  is  an  agreeable  amusement 
to  compare,  in  our  ovv^n  thoughts,  the  face  of  a  great 
man  with  the  character  that  authors  have  given  us 
of  him,  and  to  try  if  we  can  find  out  in  his  looks  and 
features  either  the  haughty,  cruel,  or  merciful  tem- 
per that  discovers  itself  in  the  history  of  his  actions. 
We  find  too  on  medals  the  representations  of  ladies 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the 
account  only  of  a  face.  We  have  here  the  pleasure 
to  examine  their  looks  and  dresses,  and  cO  survey  at 
leisure  those  beauties  that  have  sometimes  been  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  whole  kingdoms:  nor  do 
you  only  meet  the  faces  of  such  as  are  famous  in  his- 
tory, but  of  several  whose  names  arc  not  to  be  found 
any  where  except  on  medals.  Some  of  the  empe- 
rors, for  example,  have  had  wives,  and  some  of  them 
children,  that  no  authors  have  mentioned.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  the  study  of  coins  for  having 
made  new  discoveries  to  the  learned,  and  given  them 
information  of  such  persons  as  are  to  be  met  with  on 
no  other  kind  of  records.  You  must  give  me  leave, 
says  Cynthio,  to  reject  this  last  use  of  medals.  I  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  myself  with  a 
pereon's  name  or  face  that  receives  all  his  reputation 
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from  the  mint,  and  would  never  have  been  known  'm 
the  world  had  there  not  been  such  things  as  medals. 
A  man's  memory  finds  sufficient  employment  on 
such  as  have  really  sig-nalised  themselves  by  their 
great  actions,  without  charging  itself  with  the  names 
of  an  insignificant  people,  whose  whole  histojy  is 
written  on  the  edges  of  an  old  coin. 

If  you  are  only  for  such  persons  as  have  made  a 
noise  in  the  world,  says  Philander,  you  have  on  me- 
dals a  long  list  of  heathen  deities,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  proper  titles  and  ornaments.  You 
see  the  copies  of  several  statues  that  have  had  the 
politest  nations  of  the  world  fall  down  before  them. 
You  have  here  too  several  persons  of  a  more  thin 
and  shadowy  nature,  as  Hope,  Constancy,  Fidelity, 
Abundance,  Honour,  Virtue,  Eternity,  Justice,  Mo- 
deration, Happiness,  and  in  short  a  whole  creation 
of  the  like  imaginary  substances.  To  these  you 
may  add  the  genies  of  nations,  provinces,  cities, 
highways,  and  the  like  allegorical  beings.  In  de- 
vices of  this  nature  one  sees  a  pretty  poetical  inven- 
tion, and  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the  re- 
verse of  a  medal  as  in  a  canto  of  Spenser.  Not  to 
interrupt  you,  says  Eugenius,  I  fancy  it  is  this  use 
of  medals  that  has  recommended  them  to  several 
history  painters,  who,  perhaps,  without  this  assis- 
tance, would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  in- 
rented  such  an  airy  species  of  beings,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  put  a  moral  virtue  into  colours,  or 
to  find  out  a  proper  dress  for  a  passion.  It  is  doubt- 
less for  this  reason,  says  Philander,  that  painters 
have  not  a  little  contributed  to  bring  the  study  of 
medals  in  vogue.  For  not  to  mention  several  others, 
Caraccio  is  said  tohave  assisted  Aretine  by  designs 
that  he  took  from  the  Spintriae  of  Tiberius.  Raphael 
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had  thoroughly  studied  the  figures  on  old  Coins. 
Patin  tells  us,  thatLe  Brun  had  done  the  same.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  Rubens  had  a  noble  collection 
of  medals  in  his  own  possession.  But  I  must  not 
quit  this  head  before  I  tell  you,  that  you  see  on  me- 
dals not  only  the  names  and  persons  of  emperors, 
kings,  consuls,  proconsuls,  praetors,  and  the  like 
characters  of  importance,  but  of  some  of  the  poets, 
and  of  several  who  had  won  the  prizes  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.  It  was  a  noble  time,  says  Cynthio,  when 
trips  and  Cornish  hugs  could  make  a  man  immortal. 
How  many  heroes.would  Moorfields  have  furnished 
out  in  the  days  of  old  ?  A  fellow  that  can  now  only 
win  a  hat  or  a  belt,  had  he  lived  among  the  Greeks, 
might  have  had  his  face  stamped  upon  their  coins. 
But  these  were  the  wise  ancients,  who  had  more 
esteem  for  a  Milo  than  a  Homer,  and  heaped  up 
greater  honours  on  Pindar's  jockies,  than  on  the  poet 
himself.  But  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  hiwe 
drawn  up  all  your  medallic  people,  and  indeed  they 
make  a  much  more  formidable  body  than  I  could 
have  imagined.  You  have  shown  us  all  conditions, 
sexes  and  ages,  emperors  and  empresses,  men  and 
children,  gods  and  wrestlers.  Nay  you  have  con- 
jured up  persons  that  exist  no  where  else  but  on 
old  coins,  and  have  made  our  passions  and  virtues 
and  vices  visible.  I  could  never  have  thought  that 
a  cabinet  of  medals  had  been  so  well  peopled.  But, 
in  the  next  place,  says  Philander,  as  we  see  on  coins 
the  different  faces  of  persons,  we  see  on  them  too 
their  different  habits  and  dresses,  according  to  the 
mode  that  prevailed  in  the  several  ages  when  the 
medals  were  stamped.  This  is  another  use,  says 
Cynthio,  that,  in  my  opinion,  contributes  rather  to 
miake  a  man  learned  than  wise,  and  is  neither  ca- 
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pable  of  pleasing  the  understanding  nor  imagina- 
tion. I  know  there  are  several  supercilious  critics, 
that  will  treat  an  author  with  the  greatest  contempt 
imaginable,  if  he  fancies  the  old  Romans  wore  a 
girdle,  and  are  amazed  at  a  man's  ignorance,  who 
believes  the  toga  had  any  sleeves  to  it  till  the  de- 
clension of  the  Roman  empire.  Now  I  would  fain 
know  the  great  linportance  of  this  kind  of  learning, 
and  why  it  should  not  be  as  noble  a  task  to  write 
upon  a  bib  and  hanpjing-sleeves,  as  on  the  bulla  and 
prcctexta.  The  reason  is,  that  we  are  familiar  with 
the  names  of  the  one,  and  meet  with  the  other  no^ 
where  but  in  learned  authors.  An  antiquary  will 
scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or  a  night-rail,  a  petticoat 
or  a  manteau  ;  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father 
of  the  church  on  the  vitca  3.nd  /ic/ilus,  the  stola  and 
i!2st:ta.  How  would  an  old  Roman  laugh,  were  it 
possible  for  him  to  see  the  solemn  dissertations 
that  have  been  made  on  these  weighty  subjects.  To 
•set  them  in  their  natural  light,  let  us  fancy,  if  you 
please,  that  about^a  thousand  years  hence,  some  pro- 
found author  shall  write  a  learned  treatise  on  the 
habits  ef  the  present  age,  distinguished  into  the  fol- 
lowing titles  and  chapters. 

Of  the  old  British  trowser. 
Of  the  ruff  and  collar-band. 

The  opinion  of  several  learned  men  concerning 
the  use  of  the  shoulder-knot. 

Such-a-one  mistaken  in  his  account  of  the  sur- 
tout,  &:c. 

I  must  confess,  says  Eugenius,  interrupting  him, 
tlic  knowledge  of  these  affairs  is  in  itself  veiy  little 
improving,  but  as  it  is  impossible  without  it  to  un- 
derstand several  parts  of  your  ancient  authors,  it 
certainly  hath  its  use.     It  is  pity  indeed  there  is  noi 
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a  nearer  way  of  coming  at  it.  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  it  would  not  be  an  impertinent  design  to 
make  a  kind  of  an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where  you 
shall  see  togas  and  tunicas^  the  chlamys  and  trabea^ 
and  in  short  all  the  different  vests  and  ornaments 
that  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  By  this  means  a  man  would  comprehend 
better  and  remember  much  longer  the  shape  of 
an  ancient  garment,  than  he  possibly  can  from  the 
help  of  tedious  quotations  and  descriptions.  The 
design,  says  Philander,  might  be  very  useful,  but 
after  what  models  would  you  work  ?  Sigonius,  for 
example,  will  tell  you  that  the  -vestia  trabeata  was 
of  such  a  particular  fashion,  Scaliger  is  for  another, 
and  Dacier  thinks  them  both  in  the  wrong.  These 
are,  says  Cynthio,  I  suppose  the  names  of  three 
Roman  taylors :  for  is  it  possible  men  of  learning 
can  have  any  disputes  of  this  nature  ?  May  not  we 
as  well  believe  that  hereafter  the  whole  learned 
^vorld  will  be  divided  upon  the  make  of  a  modern 
pair  of  breeches  ?  And  yet,  says  Eugenius,  the  cri- 
tics have  fallen  as  foul  upon  each  other  for  matters 
of  the  same  moment.  But  as  to  this  point,  where 
the  make  of  the  garment  is  controverted,  let  them, 
if  they  can  find  cloth  enough,  work  after  all  the  most 
probable  fashions.  To  enlarge  the  design,  I  would 
have  another  room  for  the  old  Roman  instruments 
of  war,  where  you  might  see  the pilum  and  the  shield^ 
the  eagles,  ensigns,  ht'ln:ets,  battering  rams,  and 
trophies,  in  a  word,  ali  the  ancient  military  furniture 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  might  have  been  in  an  ar» 
senal  of  old  Rome.  A  third  apartment  should  be  a 
kind  of  sacristy  for  altars,  idols,  sacrificing  instru- 
ments, and  other  religious  utensils.  Not  to  be  te» 
dious,  one  might  make  a  magazine  for  all  sorts  oC 
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antiquities,  that  would  show  a  man  in  an  after- 
noon more  than  he  could  learn  out  of  books  in  a 
twelve-month.  This  would  cut  short  the  whole 
study  of  antiquities,  and  perhaps  be  much  more 
useful  to  universities  than  those  collections  of  whale- 
bone and  crocodile-skins  in  which  they  commonly 
abound.  You  will  find  it  very  difficult,  says  Cynthio, 
-to  persuade  those  societies  of  learned  men  to  fall 
in  with  your  project.  They  will  tell  you  that  things 
of  this  importance  must  not  be  taken  on  trust;  you 
ought  to  learn  them  among  the  classic  authors  and 
at  the  fountain  head.  Pray,  consider  what  figure  a 
man  would  make  in  the  republic  of  letters,  should 
he  appeal  to  your  university  wardrobe,  when  they 
expect  a  sentence  out  of  the  Re  Vestiaria  ?  or  how 
do  you  think  a  man,  that  has  read  Vegetius,  will  re- 
lish your  Roman  arsenal  ?  In  the  mean  time,  says 
Philander,  you  find  on  medals  every  thing  that  you 
could  meet  with  in^your  magazine  of  antiquities,  and 
when  you  have  built  your  arsenals,  wardrobes,  and 
sacristies,  it  is  from  medals  that  you  must  fetch 
their  furniture.  It  is  here  too  that  you  see  the  fi- 
gures of  several  instruments  of  music,  mathematics, 
and  mechanics.  One  might  make  an  entire  galley 
out  of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  re- 
verses of  several  old  coins.  Nor  are  they  only  charg- 
ed with  things,  but  with  many  aneient  customs,  as 
sacrifices,  triumphs,  congiaries,  allocutions,  decur- 
sions,  lectisterniums,  and  a  thousand  other  antiqua- 
ted names  and  ceremonies  that  we  should  not  have 
had  so  jusf  a  notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved 
on  coins.  I  might  add,  under  this  head  of  antiqui- 
ties, that  we  find  on  medals  the  manner  of  spelling 
in  the  old  Roman  inscriptions.  That  is,  says  Cyn- 
thio, we  find  that  Felix  is  never  written  with  an  oe 
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diphthong,  and  that,  in  Augustus's  days,  civis  stood 
for  civ es,  with  other  secrets  in  orthography  of  the 
same  importance. 

To  come  then  to  a  more  weighty  use,  says  Phi- 
lander, it  is  certain  that  medals  give  a  very  great 
light  to  history,  in  confirming  such  passages  as  are 
true  in  old  authors,  in  settling  such  as  are  told  after 
different  manners,  and  in  recording  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a 
body  of  history.  It  was  indeed  the  best  way  in  the 
world  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  actions, 
thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  to  put 
every  great  exploit  into  the  mint.  It  was  a  kind  of 
printing,  before  the  art  was  invented.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  Monsieur  Vaillant  has  disembroiled  a 
history  that  was  lost  to  the  world  before  his  time, 
and  out  of  a  short  collection  of  medals  has  given  us 
a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  For  this  too  is  an 
advantage  medals  have  over  books,  that  they  tell 
their  story  much  quicker,  and  sum  up  a  whole  vo- 
lume in  twenty  or  thirty  reverses.  They  are  indeed 
the  best  epitomes  in  the  world,  and  let  you  see  with 
one  cast  of  an  eye  the  snhstanr.e  of  above  a  hundred 
pages.  Another  use  of  medals  is,  that  they  not  only 
show  you  the  actions  of  an  emperor,  but  at  the  same 
time  mark  out  the  year  in  which  they  were  perform- 
ed. Every  exploit  has  its  date  set  to  it.  A  series 
of  an  emperor's  coins  is  his  life  digested  into  annals. 
Historians  seldom  break  their  relation  with  a  mix- 
ture of  chronology,  nor  distribute  the  particulars  of 
an  emperor's  story  into  the  several  years  of  his 
reign :  or,  when  they  do  it,  they  often  differ  in  their 
several  periods.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  much  safer 
to  quote  a  medal  than  an  author,  for  in  this  case  you 
do  not  appeal  to  a  Suetonius  or  a  Lampridius,  but 
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to  the  emperor  himself,  or  to  the  whole  body  of  a 
Roman  senate.  Besides  that  a  coin  is  in  no  danger 
of  having  its  characters  altered  by  copiers  and  trans- 
cribers. This  I  must  confess,  says  Cynthio,  may 
in  some  cases  be  of  great  moment,  but,  considering 
the  subjects  on  which  your  chronologers  arc  gene- 
rally employed,  I  see  but  little  use  that  rises  from  it. 
For  example,  what  signifies  it  to  the  world  whether 
such  an  elephant  appeared  in  the  amphitheatre  in 
the  second  or  third  year  of  Domitian  I  Or  what  am 
I  the  wiser  for  knowing  that  Trajan  was  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  tribuneship  when  he  entertained  the 
people  with  such  a  horse-race  or  bull-baiting  ?  Yet 
it  is  the  fixing  of  these  gi^at  periods  that  gives  a 
man  the  first  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  re- 
commends him  to  the  world  for  a  person  of  various 
reading  and  profound  erudition. 

You  must  always  give  your  men  of  great  reading 
leave  to  show  their  talents  on  the  meanest  sub- 
jects, says  Eugenius  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  shooting  at  ro- 
vers :  where  a  man  lets  fly  his  arrow  without  taking 
any  aim,  to  show  his  strength.  But  there  is  one 
advantage,  says  hc,tuiniing  to  Philander,  that  seems 
to  me  very  considerable,  although  you  medallists 
seldom  throw  it  into  the  account,  which  is  the  great 
help  to  memory  one  finds  in  medals:  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  names  and 
ranks  of  the  several  Roman  emperors,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  recollect  upon  occasion  the  different 
parts  of  their  history  :  but  your  medallists,  upon  the 
first  naming  of  an  emperor,  will  imjncdiatcly  tell  you 
his  age,  family,  arjd  life.  To  remember  where  he 
enters  in  the  succession,  they  only  consider  in  what 
part  of  the  cabinet  he  lies  ;  and  by  running  over  in 
their  thoughts  such  a  particular  drawer,  will  give 
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you  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  parts  of  his 
reign. 

I  thank  you,  says  Philander,  for  helping  me  to  an 
use  that,  perhaps  I  should  not  have  thought  on.  But 
there  is  another  of  which  I  am  sure  you  could  not 
but  be  sensible  when  you  were  at  Rome.  I  must 
own  to  you  it  surprised  me  to  see  my  Ciceroni  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  all 
the  great  people  of  antiquity.  There  was  not  an 
emperor  or  empress  but  he  knew  by  sight,  and,  as 
he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  his  pocket,  he 
would  often  shaw  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  coin 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue.  He  would  discover  a 
Commodus  through  the  disguise  of  the  club 
and  lion's  skin,  and  find  out  such  a  one  to  be  Livia 
that  was  dressed  up  like  a  Ceres.  Let  a  bust  be 
never  so  disfigured,  they  have  a  thousand  marks  by 
which  to  decipher  it.  They  well  know  a  Zenobia 
by  the  sittingof  her  diadem,  and  will  distinguish 
the  Faustinas  by  their  different  way  of  tying  up  their 
hair.  Oh  !  Sir,  says  Cynthio,  they  will  go  a  great 
deal  farther,  they  will  give  you  the  name  and  titles 
of  a  statue  that  has  lost  his  nose  and  ears;  or,  if 
there  is  but  half  a  beard  remaining,  will  tell  you,  at 
first  sight,  who  was  the  owner  of  it.  Now  I  must 
confess  to  you,  I  used  to  fancy  they  imposed  upon 
me  an  emperor  or  empress  at  pleasure,  rather  than 
appear  ignorant. 

All  this,  however,  is  easily  learnt  from  medals, 
says  Philander,  where  you  may  see  likewise  the 
plans  of  many  of  the  most  considerable  buildings  of 
old  Rome.  There  is  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
our  own  nation  extremely  well  versed  in  this  study, 
who  has  a  design  of  publishing  the  whole  history  of 
xifchit<?cture,  with  its  several  improvements  ajid  de- 
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cays,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  on  ancient  coins.  He 
has  assured  me  that  he  has  observed  all  the  nicety 
of  proportion  in  the  figures  of  the  different  orders 
that  compose  the  buildings  on  the  best  preserved 
medals.  You  here  see  the  copies  of  such  ports  and 
triumphal  arches  as  there  are  not  the  least  traces  of 
in  the  places  where  they  once  stood.  You  have 
here  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples,  though 
the  temples  themselves,  and  the  gods  that  were 
worshipped  in  them,  are  perished  many  hundred 
years  ago.  Or  if  there  are  still  any  foundations  or 
ruins  of  former  edifices,  you  may  learn  from  coins 
what  was  their  architecture,  when  they  stood  whole 
and  entire.  These  are  buildings  which  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  could  not  demolish,  that  are  infinitely 
more  durable  than  stone  or  marble,  and  will,  per- 
haps, last  as  long  as  the  earth  itself.  They  are,  in 
short,  so  many  real  monuments  of  brass : 

Quod  non  imber  edax  non  aquilo  impotens 

Possit  dirure,  aut  innumerabilis 

A^inoriim  series,  etfuga  temporum. 

Which  eating  show'rs,  nor  north  wind's  feeble  blast, 

Nor  whirl  of  time,  nor  flight  of  years  can  waste. 

Mr.  Creech. 

This  is  a  noble  panegyric  on  an  old  copper  coin, 
says  Cynthio.  But  I  am  afraid  a  little  malicious  rust 
would  demolish  one  of  your  brazen  edifices  as  effec- 
tually as  a  Goth  or  Vandal.  You  would  laugh  at 
me,  says  Philander,  should  I  make  you  a  learned 
dissertation  on  the  nature  of  rusts.  I  shall  only  tell 
you  there  are  two  or  three  sorts  of  them,  which  are 
extremely  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  and 
preserve  a  coin  better  than  the  best  artificial  varnish. 
As  for  other  kinds,  a  skilful  medallist  knows  very 
well  how  to  deal  with  them.  He  will  recover  you 
a  temple  or  a  triumphal  arch  out  of  its  rubbisli,  if  I 
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may  so  call  it,  and,  with  a  few  reparations  of  the  gra- 
ving tool,  restore  it  to  its  first  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence. I  have  known  an  emperor  quite  hid  un- 
der a  crust  of  dross,  who,  after  two  or  three  days 
cleansing,  has  appeared  with  all  his  titles  about  him, 
as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  at  his  first  coming  out  of 
the  mint.  I  am  sorry,  says  Eugenius,  I  did  not  know 
this  last  use  of  medals  when  I  was  at  Rome.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  given  me  a  greater  taste  of 
its  antiquities,  and  have  fixed  in  my  memory  several 
of  the  ruins  that  I  have  now  forgotten.  For  my  part, 
saysCynthio,  I  think  there  are  at  Rome  enow  modern 
works  of  architecture  to  employ  any  reasonable  man. 
I  never  could  have  a  taste  for  old  bricks  and  rub- 
bish, nor  would  trouble  myself  about  the  ruins  of 
Augustus's  palac€,  so  long  as  I  could  see  the  Vati- 
can, the  Borghese,  and  the  Farnese,  as  they  now 
stand ;  I  must  own  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  this  is 
talking  like  an  ignorant  man.  Were  I  in  other  com- 
pany I  would,  perhaps,  change  my  style,  and  tell 
them  that  I  would  rather  see  the  fragments  of 
Apollo's  temple  than  St.  Peter's.  I  remember  when 
our  antiquary  at  Rome  had  led  us  a  whole  day  to- 
gether from  one  ruin  to  another,  he,  at  last,  brought 
us  to  the  Rotunda  ;  and  this,  says  he,  is  the  most  valu- 
able antiquity  in  Italy,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  entire. 
The  same  kind  of  fancy,  says  Philander,  has  for- 
merly gained  upon  several  of  your  medallists,  who 
were  for  hoarding  up  such  pieces  of  money  only  as 
had  been  V-alf  consumed  by  time  or  rust.  There 
were  no  coins  pleased  them  more  than  those  which 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  an  old  Roman  clip- 
per. I  have  read  an  author  of  this  taste,  that  com- 
pares a  ragged  coin  to  a  tattered  colours.  But  to 
come  again  to  our  subject.     A^  we  find  on  medals 
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the  plans  of  several  buildings  that  are  now  demolish- 
ed, we  see  on  them  too  the  models  of  many  ancient 
statues  that  are  now  lost.  There  are  several  re- 
verses which  are  owned  to  be  the  representation  of 
antique  figures,  and  I  question  not  but  that  there 
are  many  others  that  were  formed  on  the  like  mo- 
dels, though,  at  present,  they  lie  under  no  suspicion 
of  it.  The  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dicisj  the  Apollo  in  the  Bel  vide  i*a,  and  the  famous 
Marcus  Aurelius  on  hprseback,  which  are,  perhaps, 
the  four  most  beautiful  statues  extant,  make  their 
appearance  all  of  them  on  ancient  medals,  though 
the  figures  that  represent  them  were  never  thought 
to  be  the  copies  of  statues  till  the  statues  them- 
selves were  discovered.  There  is  no  question,  I 
think,  but  the  same  reflection  may  extend  itself  to 
antique  pictures :  for  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  designs 
of  several  Greek  medals  in  particular,  one  might 
©ften  see  the  hand  of  an  Apelles  or  Protogenes, 
v/ere  we  as  well  acquainted  with  their  works  as  we 
are  with  Titian's  or  Vandyke's.  I  might  here  make 
a  much  greater  show  of  the  usefulness  of  medals^ 
if  I  would  take  the  methods  of  others,  and  prove  to 
you  that  all  arts  and  sciences  receive  a  considerablje 
illustration  from  this  study.  I  must,  however,  tell 
you,  that  medals  and  the  civil  law,  as  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  are  well  read  in  both,  give  a  consider- 
able light  to  each  other,  and  that  several  old  coins 
are  like  so  many  maps  for  the  explaining  of  the  an- 
cient geography.  But,  besides  the  more  solid  parts 
of  learning,  there  are  several  little  intimations  to 
be  met  with  on  medals,  that  are  very  pleasant  to 
such  as  are  conversant  in  this  kind  of  study.  Should 
I  tell  you  gravely,  that  without  the  help  of  coins  we 
slxould  never  have  known  which  was  the  first  of  th« 
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emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  stirrups,  I 
might  turn  my  science  into  ridicule.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain there  are  a  thousand  little  impertinences  of  this 
nature  that  are  very  gratifying  to  curiosity,  though, 
perhaps,  not  very  improving  to  the  understanding. 
To  see  the  dress  that  such  an  enmpress  delighted  to 
be  drawn  in,  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to 
such  an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay  most  open 
to,  the  honours  that  he  paid  to  his  children,  wives, 
predecessors,  friends,  or  colleagues,  with  the  like 
particularities  only  to  be  met  with  on  medals,  are 
certainly  not  a  little  pleasing  to  that  inquisitive  tem- 
per which  is  so  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

I  declare  to  you,  says  Cynthio,  you  have  aston- 
ished mc  with  the  several  parts  of  knowledge  that 
you  have  discovered  on  medals.  I  could  never  fan- 
cy, before  this  evening,  that  a  coin  could  have  any 
nobler  use  in  it  than  to  pay  a  reckoning. 

You  have  not  heard  all  yet,  says  Philander,  there 
is  still  an  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  medals, 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  heighten  your  esteem  for 
them.  It  is,  indeed,  a  use  that  nobody  hitherto  has 
dwelt  upon.  If  any  of  the  antiquaries  have  touch- 
ed upon  it,  they  have  immediately  quitted  it,  with- 
out considering  it  in  its  full  latitude,  light,  and  ex- 
tent. Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  think  there 
is  a  great  affinity  between  coins  and  poetry,  and  that 
your  medallist  and  critic  are  much  nearer  related 
than  the  world  generally  imagines.  A  reverse  of- 
ten clears  up  the  passage  of  an  old  poet,  as  the  poet 
often  serves  to  unriddle  a  reverse.  I  could  be  lon- 
ger on  this  head,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  you. 
Nay,  says  Eugenius,  since  you  have  gone  so  far 
with  us,  we  must  beg  you  to  finish  your  lecture, 
especially  since  you  are  on  a  subject  that  I  dare  pro- 
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mise  you  will  be  very  agreeable  to  Cynthio,  who  ia 
so  professed  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  poets.  I 
must  only  warn  you,  that  you  do  not  charge  your 
coins  with  more  uses  than  they  can  bear.  It  is  ge- 
nerally the  method  of  such  as  are  in  love  with  any 
particular  science,  to  discover  all  others  in  it.  Who 
would  imagine,  for  example,  that  architecture 
should  comprehend  the  knowledge  of  history,  eth- 
ics, music,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  physic, 
and  the  civil  law?  Yet  Vitruvius  will  give  you  his 
reasons,  such  as  they  are,  why  a  good  architect  is 
master  of  these  several  arts  and  sciences.  Sure, 
says  Cynthio,  Martial  had  never  read  Vitruvius 
when  he  threw  the  crier  and  the  architect  into  the 
same  class : 

Ditri  si  puer  ingeni  videtur 
Pritconem  facias  vel  architectum. 

If  of  dull  parts  the  stripling  you  suspect, 
A  herald  make  him,  or  an  architect. 

But  to  give  you  an  instance  out  of  a  very  celebra- 
ted discourse  on  poetry,  because  we  are  on  that  sub- 
ject, of  an  author's  finding  out  imaginary  beauties 
in  his  own  art*.  '  I  have  observed,*  says  he,  speak- 
ing of  the  natural  propension  that  all  men  have  to 
numbers  and  harmony,  *  that  my  barber  has  often 
combed  my  head  in  dactyls  and  spondees,  that  is 
with  two  short  strokes  and  along  one,  or  with  two 
long  ones  successively.  Nay,*  says  he,  *  I  have  known 
him  sometimes  run  even  into  pyrrichiuses  and  ana- 
pgestuses.*  This  you  will  think,  perhaps,  a  very  extra- 
vagant fancy,  but,  I  must  own,  I  should  as  soon  ex- 
pect to  find  the  prosodia  in  a  comb,  as  poetry  in  a 
medal.     Before  I  endeavour  to  convince  you  of  it, 

*  Vossius  de  viribus  Rythmi. 
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says  Philander,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  this  sci- 
ence has  its  visionaries,  as  well  as  all  others.  There 
are  several,  for  example,  that  will  find  a  mystery  in 
every  tooth  of  Neptune's  trident,  and  are  amazed 
at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  that  represented  a 
thunder-bolt  with  three  forks,  since,  they  will  tell 
you,  nothing  could  have  better  explained  its  triple 
quality  of  piercing,  burning,  and  melting.  I  have 
seen  a  long  discourse  on  the  figure  and  nature  of 
horn,  to  show  it  was  impossible  to  have  found  out 
a  fitter  emblem  for  plenty  than  the  cornu-co^iia:. 
These  are  a  sort  of  authors  who  scorn  to  take  up 
with  appearances,  and  fancy  an  interpretation  vul- 
gar when  it  is  natural.  What  could  have  been  more 
proper  to  show  the  beauty  and  friendship  of  the 
three  Graces,  than  to  represent  them  naked,  and 
knit  together  in  a  kind  of  dance  ?  It  is  thus  they 
always  appear  in  ancient  sculpture,  whether  on  me- 
dals or  in  marble,  as  I  doubt  not  but  Horace  alludes 
to  designs  of  this  nature,  when  he  describes  them 
after  the  same  manner : 


•  Gratia. 


Jtinctis  nuda  sororibics  : 

Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratia. 

The  sister  Graces  hand  in  hand 
Conjoin'd  by  love's  eternal  band. 

Several  of  your  medallists  will  be  here  again  aston- 
ished at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  that  knew  how 
to  couch  such  excellent  precepts  of  morality  under 
visible  objects.  The  nature  of  gratitude,  they  will 
tell  you,  is  better  illustrated  by  this  single  device, 
than  by  Seneca's  whole  book  cleBeneficiis.  The  three 
Graces  teach  us  three  things.  1.  To  remark  the 
doing  of  a  courtesy.  2.  The  return  of  it  from  the 
receiver.     3.  The  obligation  of  the  receiver  to  ac- 
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knowledge  it.  The  three  Graces  are  always  hand 
in  hand,  to  show  us  that  these  three  duties  should 
be  never  separated.  They  are  naked,  to  admonish 
us  that  gratitude  should  be  returned  with  a  free  and 
open  heart;  and  dancing,  to  show  us  that  no  virtue 
is  more  active  than  gratitude.  May  not  we  here 
^ay  with  Lucretius  ? 

Qua  bene  et  eximie  quanqiiam  disposta  ferantur. 

Stint  longe  tamen  a  vera  rati,iie  repulsa. 

It  is  an  easy  thing,  says  Eugenius,  to  find  out  de- 
higns  that  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
sculptor  or  the  coiner.  I  dare  say,  the  same  gen- 
tlemen who  have  fixed  this  piece  of  morality  on  the 
three  naked  sisters,  dancing  hand  in  hand,  would 
have  found  out  as  good  a  one  for  them,  had  there 
been  four  of  them  sitting  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot.  It  is  here, 
therefore,  says  Philander,  that  the  old  poets  step  in 
to  the  assistance  of  the  medallist,  when  they  give  us 
the  same  thought  in  words  as  the  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man mint  have  done  in  figures.  A  man  may  see  a 
metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture,  as  well  as  read 
them  in  a  description.  When,  therefore,  I  confront 
a  medal  with  averse,  I  only  show  you  the  same  de- 
sign executed  by  diiTcrent  hands,  and  appeal  from 
one  master  to  another  of  the  same  age  and  taste. 
This  is  certainly  a  much  surer  way  than  to  build  on 
the  interpretations  of  an  author  Vvho  docs  not  con- 
sider how  the  ancients  used  to  think,  but  will  be 
still  inventing  mysteries  and  applications  out  of  his 
own  fancy.  To  make  myself  more  intelligible,  1 
find  a  shield  on  the  reverse  of  an  cmperor*s  coin, 
designed  as  a  compliment  to  him  from  the  senate 
of  Rome.  I  meet  with  the  same  metaphor  in  an- 
cient poets  to  express  protection  or  defence.  I  cob- 
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elude,  therefore,  that  this  medal  compliments  the 
emperor  in  the  same  sense  as  the  old  Romans  did 
their  dictator,  Fabius,  when  they  called  him  the 
buckler  of  Rome.  Put  this  reverse  now,  if  you 
please,  into  the  hands  of  a  mystical  antiquary:  he 
shall  tell  you  that  the  use  of  the  shield  being  to  de- 
fend the  body  from  the  weapons  of  an  enemy,  it 
very  aptly  shadows  out  to  us  the  resolution  or  con- 
tinence of  the  emperor,  which  made  him  proof  to 
all  the  attacks  of  fortune  or  of  pleasure.  In  the 
next  place,  the  figure  of  the  shield  being  round,  it 
is  an  emblem  of  perfection ;  for  Aristotle  has  said 
the  round  figure  is  the  most  perfect.  It  may  like- 
wise signify  the  immortal  reputation  that  the  em- 
peror has  acquired  by  his  great  actions,  rotundity 
being  an  emblem  of  eternity  that  has  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end.  After  this  I  dare  not  answer  for 
the  shield's  convexity,  that  it  does  not  cover  a  mys- 
tery; nay,  there  shall  not  be  the  least  wrinkle  or 
flourish  upon  it  which  will  not  turn  to  some  ac- 
count. In  this  case,  therefore*,  poetry  being,  in 
some  respects  an  art  of  designing  as  well  as  paint- 
ing or  sculpture,  they  may  serve  as  comments  on 
c^ch  other.  I  am  very  Vi'ell  satisfied,  says  Euge- 
nius,  by  what  you  have  said  on  this  subject,  that  the 
poets  may  contribute  to  the  explication  of  such  re- 
verses as  are  purely  emblematical,  or  when  the  per- 
sons are  of  that  shadowy,  allegorical  nature  you 
have  before  mentioned ;  but  I  suppose  there  are 
many  other  reverses  that  represent  things  and  per- 
sons of  a  more  real  existence.  In  this  case  too, 
says  Philander,  a  poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge 
of  a  device  better  than  a  prose-writer,  as  his  des- 
c:riptions  are  often  more  diffuse,  his  story  more  na*- 
^  Poeyia  est  pictnra  looua'xy 
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turally  circumstanced,  and  his  language  enriched 
"with  a  greater  variety  of  epithets  :  so  that  you 
often  meet  with  little  hints  and  suggestions  in  a 
poet  that  give  a  great  illustration  to  the  customs,  ac- 
tions, ornamems,  and  all  kinds  of  antiquities  that 
are  to  be  met  with  on  ancient  coins.  I  fancy,  says 
Cynthio,  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  an 
antiquary's  reading  the  Greek  or  Latin  poets.  He 
never  thinks  of  the  beauty  of  the  thought  or  lan- 
guage, but  is  for  searching  into  what  he  calls  the 
erudition  of  the  author.  He  will  turn  you  over  all 
Virgil  to  find  out  the  figure  of  an  old  rostrum,  and 
has  the  greatest  esteem  imaginable  for  Homer,  be- 
cause he  has  given  us  the  fashion  of  a  Greek  sceptre. 
It  is,  indeed,  odd  enough  to  consider  how  all  kinds  of 
readers  find  their  account  in  the  old  poets.  Not 
only  your  men  of  the  more  refined  or  solid  parts  of 
learning,  but  even  your  alchymistand  fortune-teller 
will  discover  the  secrets  of  their  art  in  Homer  and 
Virgil.  This,  says  Eugenius,  is  a  prejudice  of  a 
very  ancient  standing.  Read  but  Plutarch's  dis- 
course on  Homer,  and  you  will  see  that  the  Iliad 
contains  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  that  Thales 
and  Pythagoras  stole  all  their  philosophy  out  of  this 
poet's  works.  One  would  be  amazed  to  see  what 
pains  he  takes  to  prove  that  Homer  understood  all 
the  figures  in  rhetoric,  before  they  were  invented. 
I  do  not  question,  says  Philander,  v/ere  it  possible 
for  Homer  to  read  his  praises  in  this  author,  but  he 
would  be  as  much  surj)rised  as  ever  Monsieur  Jour- 
dain  was,  v>^hcn  he  found  he  had  talked  prose  all  his 
lifetime,  witl^iout  ever  knowing  what  it  was.  But  to 
finish  the  task  you  have  set  me,  we  may  observe 
that  not  only  the  virtues,  and  the  like  imaginary 
persons,  but  all  the  heathen   divinities  appear  gen- 
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crallyin  the  same  dress  among  the  poets  that  they 
wear  in  medals.  I  must  confess,  I  believe  both  the 
one  and  the  other  took  the  mode  from  the  ancient 
Greek  statuaries.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  an  impro- 
per transition  to  pass  from  the  heathen  gods  to  the 
several  monsters  of  antiquity,  as  chimeras,  gorgons, 
sphinxes,  and  many  others  that  make  the  same 
figure  in  verse  as  on  coins.  It  often  happens,  too, 
that  the  poet  and  the  senate  of  Rome  have  both  cho" 
sen  the  same  topic  to  flatter  their  emperor  upon, 
and  have  sometimes  fallen  upon  the  same  thought. 
It  is  certain,  they  both  of  them  lay  upon  the  catch 
for  a  great  action :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
they  were  often  engaged  on  one  subject,  the  medal 
and  the  poem  being  nothing  else  but  occasional  com- 
pliments to  the  emperor.  Nay,  I  question  not  but 
you  may  sometimes  find  certain  passages  among 
the  poets  that  relate  to  the  particular  device  of  a 
medal. 

I  wonder,  says  Eugenius,  that  your  medallists  have 
not  been  as  diligent  in  searching  the  poets  as  the 
historians,  since  I  find  they  are  so  capable  of  en- 
lightening their  art.  I  would  have  some  body  put 
the  muses  under  a  kind  of  contribution,  to  furnish 
out  whatever  they  have  in  them  that  bears  any  re- 
lation to  coins.  Though  they  taught  us  but  the 
same  things  that  might  be  learnt  in  other  writings, 
they  would  at  least  teach  us  more  agreeably,  and 
draw  several  over  to  the  study  of  medals  that  would 
rather  be  instructed  in  verse  than  in  prose.  I  am 
glad,  says  Philander,  to  hear  you  of  this  opinion, 
for,  to  tell  you  truly,  when  I  was  at  Rome,  I  took 
occasion  to  buy  up  many  imperial  medals  that  have 
any  affinity  with  passages  of  the  ancient  poets.  So 
that  I  have  by  me  a  sort  of  poetical  cash,  which  I 
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fancy  I  could  count  over  to  you  in  Latin  and  Greek 
Terse.  If  you  will  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  me  to- 
morrow morning,  I  will  lay  my  whole  collection  be- 
fore you.  I  cannot  tell,  says  Cynthio,  how  the  po- 
ets will  succeed  in  the  explication  of  coins,  to  which 
they  are  generally  very  great  strangers.  We  are, 
however,  obliged  to  you  for  preventing  us  with  the 
offer  of  a  kindness  that  you  might  well  imagine  we 
should  have  asked  you. 

Our  three  friends  had  been  so  intent  on  their  dis- 
course, that  they  had  rambled  very  far  into  the  fields, 
without  taking  notice  of  it.  Philander  first  put  them 
in  mind,  that,  unless  they  turned  back  quickly,  they 
would  endanger  being  benighted.  Their  conversa- 
tion ran  insensibly  into  other  subjects  ;  but  as  I  de- 
sign only  to  report  such  parts  of  it  as  have  any  rela- 
tion to  medals,  I  shall  leave  them  to  return  home 
us  fast  as  they  please,  without  troubling  myself  with 
their  talk  on  the  way  thither,  or  with  their  ceremo- 
nies at  parting. 


DIALOGUE  IL 


Some  of  the  finest  treatises  of  the  most  polite  Latin 
and  Greek  writers  are  in  dialogue,  as  many  very  va- 
luable pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  English,  appear 
in  the  same  dress.  I  have,  sometimes,  however, 
been  very  much  distasted  at  this  way  of  writing,  by 
reason  of  the  long  prefaces  and  exordiums  into 
which  it  often  betrays  an  author.  There  is  so  much 
time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that  before  they  enter 
on  their  subject  the  dialogue  is  half  ended.  To 
avoid  the  fault  I  have  found  in  others,  I  shall  no* 
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trouble  myself,  nor  my  reader,  \iuth  the  first  salutes 
of  our  three  friends,  nor  with  any  part  of  their  dis- 
course over  the  tea-table.  We  will  suppose  the 
china  dishes  taken  off,  and  a  drawer  of  medals  sup- 
plying their  room.  Philander,  who  is  to  be  the  hero 
of  my  dialogue,  takes  it  in  his  hand,  and,  addres- 
sing himself  to  Cynthio  and  Eugenius,  I  will  first  of 
all,  says  he,  show  you  an  assembly  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous ladies  that  you  have  ever  perhaps,  conversed 
with.  I  do  not  know,  says  Cynthio,  regarding  them, 
what  their  virtue  may  be,  but  methinks  they  are  a 
little  fantastical  in  their  dress.  You  will  find,  says 
Philander,  there  is  good  sense  in  it.  They  have  not 
a  single  ornament  that  they  cannot  give  a  reason  for. 
I  was  going  to  ask  you,  says  Eugenius,  in  what 
country  you  find  these  ladies.  But  I  see  they  are 
some  of  those  imaginary  persons  you  told  ua  of  last 
night,  that  inhabit  old  coins,  and  appear  no  where 
else  but  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal.  Their  proper 
country,  says  Philander,  is  the  breast  of  a  good  man  : 
for  I  think  they  are  most  of  them  the  figures  of  vir- 
tues. It  is  a  great  compliment,  methinks,  to  the  sex, 
says  Cynthio,  that  your  virtues  are  generally  shown 
in  petticoats.  I  can  give  you  no  other  reason  for  it, 
says  Philander,  but  because  they  chanced  to  be  of 
the  feminine  gender  in  the  learned  languages.  You 
will  find,  however,  something  bold  and  masculine 
in  the  air  and  posture  of  the  first  figure,  which  is 
that  of  Virtue  herself,  and  agrees  very  well  with  tiie 
description  v»'e  find  of  her  in  Sillus  Italiciis*. 

Virtutis  cUspar  habitiic,  frons  hiriaf  nee  wiqiiarn 
Compositd  mxitaia  camd,  stans  vuliu!:,  et  ore 
Incessugue  viro  propior,  Icetique  piidoris, 
C'eka  humeris,  rdvex  fulgebat  stamirie pnUx.  SiL.Ix.Ub.li'. 

*  Firt  series.    Fig.  I . 
B    2 
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■A  different  form  did  Virtue  wear, 


Rude  from  her  forehead  fell  th'  unplaited  hair. 
With  dauntless  mien  aloft  she  rear'd  her  head. 
And  next  to  manly  was  the  virgin's  tread  ; 
Her  height,  her  sprightly  hlush,  the  goddess  show. 
And  robes  unsullied  as  the  falling  snow. 

Virtue  and  Honour  had  their  temples  bordering-  on 
each  other,  and  are  sometimes  both  on  the  same 
coin,  as  in  the  following  one  of  Galba*.  Silius  Itali- 
cus  makes  them  companions  in  the  glorious  equi- 
page that  he  gives  his  Virtue. 

Mecum  Honor,  et  Landes,  etlaeto  Gloria  Tyw/m,[] Virtus  loquitur. 
Et  Decus,  et  niveis  Victoria  concolor  alts.  Ibid. 

With  me  the  foremost  place  let  Honour  gain,  [^Virtue  speaks. 

Fame,  and  the  Praises  mingling  in  her  train ; 

Gay  Glory  next,  and  Victory  on  high. 

White  like  myself,  on  snowy  wings  shall  fiy. 

Tu  cujus  placido postiere  inpectoresedem 

Blandus  HonoSy  hilarisque  ftamen  cum  ponderej  Virtus. 

Stat.  Sil.  lib.  2. 

The  head  of  Honour  is  crowned  with  a  laurel,  as 
Martial  has  adorned  his  Glory  after  the  same  man- 
ner, which  indeed  is  but  another  name  for  the  same 
person. 

JMitte  coroiiaias  Gloria  mcesta  comas. 

I  find,  says  Cynthio,  the  Latins  mean  courage  by 
the  figure  of  Virtue,  as  well  as  by  the  word  it- 
self. Courage  was  esteemed  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion among  them,  and  therefore  went  under  the 
name  of  Virtue  in  general,  as  the  modern  Italians 
give  the  same  name  on  the  same  account  to  the 
knowledge  of  curiosities.  Should  a  Roman  painter 
at  present  draw  the  picture  of  Virtue,  instead  of 
the  spear  and  paratonium  that  she  bears  on  old  coin§, 
he  would  give  her  a  bust  in  one  hand  and  a  fiddle  in 
the  other. 

"  Fig.  2. 
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The  next,  says  Philander,  is  a  lady  of  a  more 
peaceful  character,  and  had  her  temple  at  Rome*. 

Salutato  crepitat  Concordia  nido. 

She  is  often  placed  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial 
coin,  to  show  the  good  understanding  between  the 
emperor  and  empress.  She  has  always  a  cornu' 
copia  in  her  hand,  to  denote  that  plenty  is  the  fruit 
of  concord.  After  this  short  account  of  the  goddess, 
I  desire  you  will  give  me  yom'  opinion  of  the  deity 
that  is  described  in  the  following  verses  of  Seneca^ 
who  would  have  her  propitious  to  the  marriage  of 
Jason  and  Creusa.  He  mentions  her  by  her  quali- 
ties, and  not  by  her  name. 


'Asperi 


JVlartis  sangtiineas  qu(E  cohibet  tnanua, 

Qua  dat  belligerisjadera  gentibuSf 

Et  cornu  reiinet  divite  copiam.  Sen.  Med.  act.  I. 

Who  sooths  great  Mars  the  warrior  god. 
And  checks  his  arm  distain'd  with  hloodj 
'Who  joins  in  leagues  the  jarring  lands, 
The  horn  of  plenty  fills  her  hands. 

The  description,  says  Eugenius,  is  a  copy  of  the 
figure  we  have  before  us  :  and  for  the  future,  in- 
stead of  any  further  note  on  this  passage,  1  would 
Ivave  the  reverse  you  have  shown  us  stamped  on  the 
side  of  it.  The  interpreters  of  Seneca,  says  Phi- 
lander, will  understand  the  precedent  verses  as  a 
description  of  Venus,  though  in  my  opinion  there  is 
only  the  first  of  them  that  can  aptly  relate  to  her, 
which  at  the  same  time  agrees  as  well  with  Con- 
cord :  and  that  this  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  in- 
terest herself  in  marriages,  we  may  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing description. 

*  Fig.  ,3. 
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"■-■■'  ■  Jamdudum  poste  recUnUj 

Quarit  Hyme7i  thalamis  intachim  dicere  carmen^ 
Quo  vatem  mulcerc  gueai  ;  dat  Juno  verenda 
VinculUfet  insigni  geminat  Concordia  tadd. 

Statu  Epithalamiox.  Silv.  iib,  i' 

Already  leaning  at  the  door,  too  long 
Sweet  Hymen  waits  to  raise  the  nuptial  song. 
Her  sacred  bands  majestic  Juno  lends. 
And  Concord  with  her  flaming  torch  attends. 

Peace*  differs  as  little  in  her  dress  as  in  her  cha- 
racter from  Concord.  You  may  observe  in  both 
these  figures,  that  the  vest  is  gathered  up  before 
them,  like  an  apron,  which  you  must  suppose  filled 
■with  fruits  as  well  as  the  cornu-cofiice.  It  is  to  this 
part  of  the  dress  that  Tibullus  alludes. 

At  nobis f  Pax  alma,  vent,  spicamque  teneto, 
Perfjuat  et  pomis  candidna  antd  sitius. 

Kind  Peace,  appear, 
And  in  thy  right  hand  hold  the  wheaten  ear. 
From  thy  white  lap  tU'  o'ei-flowing  fruits  shall  fall. 

Prudentius  has  given  us  the  same  circumstance* 
ih  his  description  of  avarice. 


"-"■—■—' Avaritia  gremio pracincta  capaci. 

Prud.   PsYCHOMACHIA'. 

How  proper  the  emblems  of  Plenty  are  to  Peace*- 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  poet. 

Interea  Pax  arva  colat.  Pax  Candida  primum 

Duxit  araturos  siibjtiga  curva  boves  ,- 
Pux  aluit  vites,  et  succos  condidit  uvte, 
Funderet  ut  7iato  testa  patema  merum : 

Pace  bidens  vomerqzce  vigent. 

TiBUL.  El.  10.  lib.  1. 

She  first,  white  Peace,  the  earth  with  plough-shares  broke,. 

And  bent  tbe  oxen  to  the  crooked  yoke. 

First  reared  the  vine,  and  hoarded  first  with  care 

The  father's  vintage  for  his  drunken  heir, 

*  FJer.  4. 
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The  olive-branch  in  her  hand  is  frequently  touch*- 
€fd  upon  in  the  old  poets  as  a  token  of  peace. 

JPacem  or  are  manu '  ■  Virc.  iEn.  lOc 

Ingreditury  ramumque  ten€7is  popularis  oliva. 

Ov.  Met.  lib. ^ 

In  his  right  hand  an  olive-branch  he  holds. 

Furorem 
Indomitum  duramque  viri  deflectere  mentem 
Pacijlco  sermone  parant,  hostemqiie  propinquum. 
Orant  Cecropiie prxlatd  fronde Minervce.      Luc.  lib.  $• 


-To  move  his  haughty  soul,  they  tiy 


Entreaties,  and  persuasion  soft  apply  : 

Their  brows  Minerva's  peaceful  branches  wear. 

And  thus  in  gentlest  terms  they  greet  his  ear. 

Mr.  Row^. 

Which,  by  the  way,  one  would  think  had  been  spo- 
ken rather  of  an  Attila,  or  a  Maximin,  than  Julius 
Caesar. 

You  see  Abundance  or  Plenty*  makes  the  same 
figure  in  medals  as  in  Horace. 


'Tibi  Copia 


Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu.  Hor.  lib.  l.,od.  17. 

Here  to  thee  shall  Plenty  fio-^? 


And  all  her  riches  show. 
To  raise  the  honour  of  the  quiet  plain.        Mr.  CreegJ^* 

The  compliment  on  this  reverse  to  Gordianus 
Pius  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Horace  to  Augustus. 


-Aureafruges 


Italiam plena  diffudit  copia  cornu.    Hor.  Epist.  13.  lib.  i. 

Golden  Plenty  with  a  bounteous  hand 

Rich  harvest  freely  scatters  o'er  our  land.    Mr.  Creeck!. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  virtues.     You  have 

*  Fig.  &. 
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here  the  picture  of  Fidelity*,  who  was  worshipped 
as  a  goddess  among  the  Romans. 

tSi  tu  oblitus  es  at  Dii  meminentnt,  meminit  Fides. 

Catul.  ad  Alphen. 

I  should  fancy,  from  the  following  verses  of  Vir- 
gil and  Silius  Italicus,  that  she  was  represented  un- 
der the  figure  of  an  old  woman. 

Cana  Fides,  et  VestUy  liemo  cum  fr aire  Quiririus 
Jura  dubant Virg.  iEn.  lib.  1. 

Then  banisli'd  Faith  shall  once  again  return. 
And  vestal  fires  in  hallow'd  temples  burn. 
And  Remus  with  Quirinus  shall  sustain 
The  righteous  laws,  and  fraud  and  force  restrain. 

Mr.  Drydbn. 


•Adlimina  smictce 


Vontendit  Fidel,  secretaque  pectora  tenia. 

Arcanis  dea  lata,  polo  turn  forte  remoto 

CalicoKim  mag-nas  volvebat  conscia  ctiras. 

Ante  Jovem  geiierata,  decus  divumque  hontinumque, 

Qji(f  sine  non  tellus  pacetn,  non  cequora  norunt, 

JustitiiS  crmsor Sil.  It.  lib.  2. 

He  to  the  shrines  of  Faith  his  steps  addrest. 
Slie,  pleas'd  with  secrets  rolling  in  her  breast. 
Far  from  the  world  remote,  refolv'd  on  high 
The  cares  of  gods,  nud  councils  of  the  sky. 
Ere  Jove  was  born  &he  grac'd  the  bright  abodes, 
Consort  of  Justice,  boast  of  men  and  gods ; 
AVithout  whose  heav'nly  aid  no  peace  below 
The  steadfast  earth  and  rolling  ocean  know. 

There  is  a  Medal  of  Heliogabalusf,  inscribed 
Fides  Exercitus^  that  receives  a  great  light  from 
the  preceding  verses.  She  is  posted  between  two 
military  ensigns,  for  the  good  quality  that  the  poet 
ascribes  to  her,  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  by 
keeping  the  army  true  to  its  allegiance. 

I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,    as  you  have  discovered 

♦  Fig.  6.  fF'g-  i^" 
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the  age  of  this  imaginary  lady,  from  the  description 
that  the  poets  have  made  of  her,  you  may  find  too 
the  colour  of  the  drapery  that  she  wore  in  the  old 
Roman  paintings,  from  that  verse  in  Horace, 

Te  spes  et  albo  vara  Fides  coUt 

Vclatapanno. Hor.  Od.  35.  lib.  I. 

Sui'e  Hope,  and  Friendship  cloth'd  in  white. 

Attend   on  thee Mr.  Creech. 

One  would  think,  says  Philander,  by  this  verse, 
that  Hope  and  Fidelity  had  both  the  same  kind  of 
dress.  It  i^s  certain  Hope  might  have  a  fair  pretene^ 
to  white,  in  allusion  to  those  that  were  candidates 
for  an  employ. 

Quern  ducit  hiantem 

Cretata  ambitio Pers.  Sat.  5, 

And  how  properly  the  epithet  of  rara  agrees 
with  her,  you  may  see  in  the  transparency  of  the 
next  figure*.  She  is  here  dressed  in  such  a  kind 
of  vest  as  the  Latinscall  a  multicium,  from  the  fine- 
ness of  its  tissue.  Your  Roman  beaus  had  their 
summer  togaoi  such  a  light  airy  make. 

Quetn  tenues  decuere  iogx  nitidique  capilli. 

Hor.  Ep.  14.  hb.  1. 


I  that  had  lov'd 

Curl'd  powder'd  locks,  a  fine  and  gaudy  gown. 

Mr.  Creech. 

I  remember,  says  Cynthio,  Juvenal  rallies  Cre- 
licus,  that  was  otherwise  a  brave,  rough  fellow,  very 
handsomely,  on  this  kind  of  garment. 

'  Sed  quid 

JSon  facient  alii  cum  tu  multiiia  sutnas, 
Cretice  P  et  hanc  vestem  populo  mirante  perores 

In  Proctdas  et  PoUineas.     •  Juv.  Sat.  2, 

^cer  et  indomitiis  Libert atisqiie  ynagister, 

Cretice,  pellnces %hk]. 

*  Fig.  8. 
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•Nor,  vain  Metellus,  shall 


From  Rome's  tribunal  thy  harangues  prevail 
'Gainst  harlotry,  while  thou  art  clad  so  thin. 
That  through  thy  cobwed  robe  we  see  thy  skin. 

As  thou  deciaim'st, Mr.  Tatet 

Canst  thou  restore  old  manners,  or  retrench 

Rome's  pride,  who  com'st  transparent  to  the  bench  ?  Idem:. 

But  pray  what  is  the  meaning  that  this  transparent 
lady  holds  up  her  train  in  her  left  hand?  for  I  find 
your  women  on  medals  do  nothing  without  a  mean- 
ing. Besides,  I  suppose  there  is  a  moral  precept 
at  least  couched  under  the  figure  she  holds  in  her 
other  hand.  She  draws  back  her  garment,  says 
Philander, thatit may  not  encumber  herin  her  march-, 
For  she  is  always  drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it 
being  as  natural  for^Hope  to  press  forward  to  her 
proper  objects,  as  for  Fear  to  fly  from  them. 

Ut  canis  in  vacuo  leporem  cum  Gallicus  arvo 
Fidit,  et  hzc  prcedam  pedibus  petit,  ille  sahttem  -4 
Alter  inhxsuro  similia,  jam  jamque  tenere 
Sperat,  et  extento  stringit  vestigia  rostro  ; 
Alter  in  ambiguo  est  an  sit  comprensus,  et  ipsis 
JMorsibus  eripitur,  tangentiaque  ora  relinquit .' 
>Sic  deus  et  virgo  est :  hie  spe  celer,  ilia  timore. 

De  Apol.  et  Daph.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  1^ 

As  when  th'  impatient  greyhound,  slipt  from  far. 

Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  catch  the  fearful  hare, 

She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay  ; 

And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  prey  ;- 

O'erruBS  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 

His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix : 

She  'scapes,  and  for  the  neighb'ring  covert  striveg^- 

And,  gaining  shelter,  doubts  if  yet  she  lives:——— 

Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair. 

She,  urg'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  move, 

But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  love. 

Mr.  Dryde:,:: 

This  beautiful  similitude  is,  I  think,  the  prettiest 
emblem  in  the  world  of  Hope  and  Fear  in  extremi- 
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ty.  A  flower  or  blossom  that  you  see  in  the  right 
hand  is  a  proper  ornament  for  Hope,  since  they  arc 
these  that  we  term,  in  poetical  language,  the  hopes 
®f  the  year. 

Vere  novo,  tune  herba  nit&nsj  et  roboria  expers 

Turgetet  insolida  est,  et  spe  delectat  agrestes. 

Omnki  turn  Jlorentfjlorum que  coloribus  almus 

Ridet  ager Ov.  Met.  lib.  15. 

The  green  stem  grows  in  stature  and  in  size, 

But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  fiow'rets  crown'd. 

And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  arouad.    Mr.  Dryden. 

The  same  poet  in  his  De  Fastis,  speaking  of  the 
vine  in  flower,  expresses  it. 

In  spe  vitis  erat O  v.  d  e  Fa s  T .  lib.  5. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  a  lady  of  a  contrary  cha- 
racter*, and  therefore  in  a  quite  different  posture. 
As  Security  is  free  from  all  pursuits,  she  is  repre- 
sented leaning  carelessly  on  a  pillar.  Horace  has 
drawn  a  pretty  metaphor  from  this  posture. 

J^uUum  me  d  labore  reclinat  otiiim. 

No  ease  doth  lay  me  down  from  pain.         Mr.  Creech. 

She  rests  herself  on  a  pillar,  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  poets  often  compare  an  obstinate  resolution 
or  a  great  firmness  of  mind  to  a  rock  that  is  not  i% 
be  moved  by  all  the  assaults  of  winds  or  waves. 

'Non  civium  ardor pravajiibentium, 

jK^on  vultus  instantis  tyranniy 

JMente  quatit  solidd,  neque  Auster 

Dux  inquietx  turbidus  Adrice,  &c.  H#&. 

The  man  resolv'd,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
f  uflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just. 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise. 
Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  crie^; 

*,Fig.9. 
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The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 
And  the  stern  brow  End  the  harsh  voice  defies. 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 
Not  the  rough  whirlwind  that  deforms 

Adria's  black  gulf— i^^c.  Mr.  Creech. 

lam  apt  to  think  it  was  on  devices  of  this  nature 
that  Horace  had  his  eye  in  his  Ode  to  Fortune.  It 
is  certain  he  alludes  to  a  pillar  that  figured  out  Se- 
curity, or  something  very  like  it ;  and,  till  any  body 
finds  out  another  that  will  stand  better  in  its  place,  I 
think  we  may  content  ourselves  with  this  before  us. 

Te  Dacus  aspeVf  te  profugi  Scythce 
Urbesque  gentesque  et  Latiumferox, 
Regumqxie  matres  bavbarorum^  et 
Purpurei  inetinmt  lyranni  .* 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam  ;  neu  popidusfvequens 
Jld  arma  cessaiites,  ad  arma 
Co7%citet  imperiwnque  frangat. 

Ad  FoRTUN.  HoR.  lib.  l.od.  35. 

To  thee  their  vows  rough  Germans  pay. 
To  thee  the  wand'ring  Scythians  bend. 
Thee  mighty  Rome  proclaims  a  friend  : 

And  for  their  tyrant  sons 

Tlie  barb'rous  mothers  pray 
To  thee,  the  greatest  guai'dian  of  their  thrones. 

They  bend,  they  vow,  and  still  they  feai'. 
Lest  you  should  kick  their  column  down. 
And  cloud  the  glory  of  their  crown  ; 

They  fear  that  you  would  raise 

The  lazy  crowd  to  war. 
And  break  their  empire,  or  confine  their  praise.  jNIr.CREECH. 

I  must  however  be  so  fair  as  to  let  you  know  that 
Peace  and  Felicity  have  their  pillars  in  several  me- 
dals, as  well  as  Security,  so  that  if  you  do  not  like 
one  of  them,  you  may  take  the  other. 

The  next  figure  is  that  of  Chastity*,  who  was 
worshipped  as  a  goddess,  and  had  her  temple. 

*  Fig.  10. 
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deindt  ad  superos  Astrcea  recessit 


Hdc  comite,  aique  d^tce  pariterjhgere  sorores. 

De  Pudicitia.  Jvv.  Sat.  6. 
At  length  uneasy  Justice  upwards  flew. 
And  both  the  sisters  to  the  stars  withdi'ew.    Mr.  Dryden. 

Templa  ptuUcitiie  qidd  opus  statuisse  puellis. 
Si  cuivis  nuptce  qiddlibet  esse  licet  ?  Tib.  lib.  2. 

Since  wives  whate'er  ihey  please  unblam'd  can  be, 
Why  rear  Ave  useless  fanes  to  Chastity  ? 

How  her  posture  and  dress  become  her,  you  may 
see  in  the  following  verses. 

Ergo  sedens  velat  vidtus,  obnuhit  ocellos^ 

Ista  verecundi  signa  Pudoris  erant.  A L  c i  a  t . 

She  sits,  her  visage  veil'd,  her  eyes  conceal'd. 
By  marks  like  these  was  Chastity  reveal'd. 

Ite  procul  fittce  temiesy  insigne  Pudoris, 
,  Qu<$gue  tegit  medios  instita  longa  pedes. 

Ov.de  Art.  Amand. 

frontem  Umbo  velata  pudicam. 

Claud,  de  Theod.  Cons. 

Hence !  ye  smooth  fillets  on  the  forehead  bound. 
Whose  bands  the  brows  of  Chastity  surround. 
And  her  coy  robe  that  lengthens  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Creech. 

She  is  represented  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  matron. 

jVlatr once  prater  faciem  riil  cernere  possis, 
Caetera,  ni  Catia  est,  demissd  veste  tege7itis. 

HoR.  Sat.  2.  lib.  1. 

Besides,  a  matron's  face  is  seen  alone  ; 
But  Kate's,  that  female  bully  of  the  town. 
For  all  the  rest  is  covered  with  a  gown. 

That,  ni  Catia  est,  says  Cynthio,  is  a  beauty  un- 
known to  most  of  our  English  satirists.  Horace 
knew  how  to  stab  with  address,  and  to  give  a  thrust 
where  he  was  least  expected.  Boileuu  has  nicely 
imitated  him  in  this,  as  well  as  his  other  beauties. 
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But  our  English  libellers  arc  for  hewing  a  man 
downright,  and  for  letting  him  see  at  a  distance  that 
he  is  to  look  for  no  mercy.  I  own  to  you,  says  Euge- 
nius,  I  have  often  admired  this  piece  of  art  in  the 
two  satirists  you  mention,  and  have  been  surprised 
to  meet  with  a  man  in  a  satire  that  I  never  in  the 
least  expected  to  find  there.  They  have  a  particu- 
lar way  of  hiding  their  ill-nature,  and  introduce  a 
criminal  rather  to  illustrate  a  precept  or  passage, 
than  out  of  any  seeming  design  to  abuse  him.  Our 
English  poets  on  the  contrary  show  a  kind  of  ma- 
lice prepense  in  their  satires,  and  instead  of  bringing 
in  the  person  to  give  light  to  any  part  of  the  poem, 
let  you  see  they  writ  the  whole  poem  on  purpose  to 
abuse  the  person.  But  we  must  not  leave  the  ladies 
thus.  Pray  what  kind  of  head-dress  is  that  of  Piety  ? 
As  Chastity*,  says  Philander,  appears  in  the  habit 
of  a  Roman  matron,  in  whom  that  virtue  was  sup- 
posed to  reign  in  its  perfection,  Piety  wears  the 
dress  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  the  greatest 
and  most  shining  examples  of  it.  Vittata  Sacerdos 
is,  you  know,  an  expression  among  the  Latin  poets. 
I  do  not  question  but  you  have  seen,  in  the  Duke 
of  Florence's  gallery,  a  beautiful  antique  figure  of  a 
■woman  standing  before  an  altar,  which  some  of  the 
antiquaries  call  a  Piety,  and  others  a  vestal  virgin. 
The  woman,  altar,  and  fire  burning  on  it,  are  seen  in 
marble  exactly  as  in  this  coin,  and  bring  to  my  mind 
a  part  of  a  speech  that  Religion  makes  in  Phaedrus*« 
fijibles. 

Sed  Tie  ignis  noaterjacinoriprxluceal, 

Per  qvem  verendos  excolit  Pictas  deos.      Fab.  10.  lib.  4 

It  is  to  this  goddess  that  Statius  addresses  hivii^ 
s^lf  in  the  following  lines. 
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Summa  deiim  Pietas  !  ciijus gratissima  calo 
JRura  profanaias  inspectant  7uimina  terras. 
Hue  vittata  comam,  iiiveoque  insignis  amiciUf 
Qiialis  adhucprasens,  mdldque  expulsa  nocentum 
Irav.de  rudes  populos  atque  anrea  regna  colebas, 
Mitibus  exequils  ades,  et  lugentis  Iletrusci 
GernepiosJietuSf  laudataque  lumina  terge. 

Statius  SiL.lib.  S. 

Chief  of  the  skies,  celestial  Piety! 

Whose  godhead,  pria'd  by  those  of  heavenly  birth. 

Revisits  rare  these  fainted  realms  of  earth. 

Mild  in  thy  milk-white  vest,  to  sooth  ray  friend. 

With  holy  fillets  on  thy  bro-w  descend. 

Such  as  of  old  (ere  ehas'dby  Guilt  and  Rage) 

A  race  unpolish'd,  and  a  golden  age. 

Beheld  thee  frequent.     Once  more  come  beloAv, 

Mix   n  the  soft  solemnities  of  wo, 

See,  see,  thy  own  Hetruscus  wastes  the  day 

In  pious  grief;  and  wipe  his  tears  away. 

The  little  trunk  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  is  the 
acerra  that  you  so  often  find  among  the  poets,  in 
\yhich  the  frankincense  was  preserved  that  Piety  is 
here  supposed  to  strew  on  the  fire. 

Dantque  sacerdoti  custodem  timris  acerrajn. 

Ov.  Met.  lib.  13. 

Hac  tibipro  nato  plena  dat  Lctus  acerrd 

Phsebe Mart.  lib.  4.  epig.  45 , 

The  figure  of  Equity*  differs  but  a  little  from  that 
our  pai\iters  make  of  her  at  present.  The  scales 
she  carries  in  her  hand  are  so  natural  an  emblem  of 
justice,  that  Persius  has  turned  them  into  an  allego- 
ry to  express  the  decisions  of  right  or  M'rong. 


•  Quiriies 


Hoc  pnto  nonjustum  est,  illud  male,  rcctius  istud ; 
Scis  etenim  jiisUim  gemind  susperidere  lance 
Ancipitis  Librae,  Socrat.  ad  Alcibiad.  »?at. 

*  Fie.  12 
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■Romans,  know 


Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go; 

This  is  not  fair;  nor  profitable  that: 

Nor  t'other  question  proper  for  debate. 

But  thou,  no  doubt,  -ansL  set  the  business  right, 

And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight : 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale,  &c. 

Mr.  Drydex, 

The  next  figure  I  present  you  with  is  Eternity*. 
She  holds  in  her  hand  a  globe  with  a  Phenix  on  it._ 
How  proper  a  type  of  Eternity  is  each  of  these  you 
may  see  in  the  following  quotations.  I  am  sure  you 
will  pardon  the  length  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  the  occasion,  and  shows  at  the  same  time 
the  great  fruitfulness  of  the  poet's  fancy,  that  could 
turn  the  same  thought  to  so  many  different  ways. 

H<sc  ceterJia  manet,  divisque  simillima  forma  est, 
Ciii  neqiie  prhicipiitm  est  usguam,  nee  finis  .•  in  ipso 
Sed  siimlis  toto  rema7iet,  pergiie  omnia  par  est. 

De  Rolunditate  Corporum.  Manil.  Lib.  1. 

This  form's  eternal,  and  may  justly  claim 

A  godlike  nature,  all  its  parts  the  same; 

Alike,  and  equal  to  its  self  'tis  found. 

No  end  and  no  beginning's  in  a  round  : 

Nought  can  molest  its  being,  nought  control. 

And  this  ennobles,  and  confines  the  whole.    Mr.  CrEECK. 

J'ar  volucer  sKperis  :  stellcs  gjii  vividus  xquat 
Durando,  membrisqtie  terit  redeuntibus  cevum.-  •    ■ 
JsTam  pater  est  prolesque  sui,7itiUogue  eremite 
Emeritos  artusfcecwida  morte  reformat, 

Et  petit  alternam  totidem per  funera  vitam. 

O  senium  positure  rogo,falstsquc  sepidchris 
JS'^atales  habiinre  vices,  qui  s^epe  renasci 

Exitio,  proprioque  soles  pubescere  letho. 

Ofelix,  hceresqne  tui  !  quo  solvimur  omnes, 
Hoc  tibi  suppeditat  vires,  prcebetur  origo 
Per  cinerem,  moritnr  te  non  pereunte  senectus, 
Vidisti  quodcunqxie  fmt.     Te  secula  teste 

^  Fig.  13. 
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Cuncta  revolvuntur:  nosti  quo  tempore  pontua 
Fuderit  elatasscopiUs  stagnantibus  undas.' 
Quis  Phaetonteis  erroribus  arsent  anmis. 
Et  clades  'I'e  nulla  rapii,  aolusque  siiperstes 
Edomita  teliure  manes  :  non  stamina  Purees 
In  Te  dura  legunt,  non  jus  habuere  nocendi. 

De  Phceuice  Claud. 
A  godlike  bird  !  whose  endless  round  of  years 
OutUists  JiC  stars,  and  tires  ths  circling  spheres  ;— 
Begol  by  aone  hinirieif,  begetting  nonej 
S'ire  of  himself  he  is,  'Aud  of  himself  the  son  j 
His  life  in  fruitful  death  renews  its  date. 
And  kind  destruction  but  prolongs  his  fate.— 
O  thou,  says  he,  whom  harmlfss  fires  shall  burn. 
Thy  ^getbfc  flame  tc»  second  youth  shall  turn. 

An  ii.'fatit  s  cradle  is  thy  fun'ral  urn.- 

Thrice  happy  Phenix  !  Heav'n's  peculiar  care 
Has  made  thyself  thyself's  surviving  heir. 
By  death  thy  deathless  vigour  ;s  suppW'd, 
Which  sinks  to  ruin  all  the  world  beside. 
Thy  age,  not  thee,  assisting  Phoebus  burns. 
And  vital  flames  light  up  thy  fun'ral  urns, 
Whate'er  events  have  been,  thy  eyes  survey, 
And  thou  art  fix'd  while  ages  roll  away. 
Thou  saw'st  when  raging  Ocean  burst  his  bed, 
O'er-topp'd  the  mountains,  and  the  earth  o'erspread  ; 
"When  the  rash  youth  inflam'd  the  high  abodes, 
Scorch'd  up  the  skies,  and  scar'd  the  deathless  gods. 
When  nature  ceases,  thou  shall  still  remain. 
Nor  second  Chaos  bound  thy  endless  reign  ; 
Fate's  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  shall  brarej 
Bafile  destruction,  and  elude  the  grave. 

The  circle  of  rays  that  you  see  round  the  head 
of  the  Phenix,  distinguish  him  to  be  the  bird  and 
oifspring  of  the  sun. 

SoUs  avi  specimen       '  .     ■ 

Una  est  qitce  reparet  seqne  ipsa  reseminet  ales  ; 
Jlssyrii  Phcenica  vacant  :  nonfruge  neque  herbis, 
Sed  Thuris  lacrymis,  et  succo  vivit  ainomi. 
Hxc  ubi  qidnque  suae  complevit  secula  vitaf 
lUcis  in'ramis,  tremulceve  cacu7nine  pabn<t„ 
Unguibus  et  duro  sibi  nidum  construii  ore  ; 
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Quo  simul  ac  castas,  ac  nardi  leni^  arisias 

Quassague  cumfulvd  substravit  cinnamamyrrhd, 

iSe  super  impo7iit,Jinitgue  in  odoribus  cevutn. 

Indeferunt  totidem  qui  vivere  debeat  armos 

Corpore  de patrio  parvwn  Phoenica  renasci. 

Cum  dedit  huic  <etas  vires,  onerigue  ferendo  est, 

Ponderibus  nidi  ramos  levat  arboris  altce, 

Fertque  piiis  cunasque  suas,  patriumque  sepulchvum, 

Pergue  leves  aureas  Hyperionis  urbe  potitus 

Ante  fores  sacros  Hyperioms  cede  reponit.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  15. 


'Titacius  ales.     Claud.  dePhcenice. 


-From  himself  the  Phenix  only  springs  : 


Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 

In  which  be  burn'd,  another  and  the  same. 

Who  not  by  corn  or  herbs  his  life  sustains, 

But  the  sweet  essence  of  Amomum  drains; 

And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears. 

While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 

He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfiU'd) 

His  nest  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build, 

Or  trembling  tops  of  palm,  and  first  he  draws 

rhe  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  claws, 

Nature's  artificers  ;  on  this  the  pile 

Is  forra'd,  and  rises  round  ;  then  with  the  spoil 

Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  stems  of  nard, 

(For  softness  strew'd  beneath)  his  fun'ral  bed  is  reflr'd  : 

Fun'ral  and  bridal  both  ;  and  all  around 

The  borders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crown'd, 

On  this  incumbent ;  till  ethereal  flame 

First  catches,  then  consumes  the  costly  frame  : 

Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies  : 

He  Jiv'd  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

An  infant  Phenix  from  the  former  spring^;, 

His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 

Shakes  off  his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pursues, 

And  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  terms  renews. 

When  grown  to  manb.ood  he  begins  his  reign, 

A.nd  with  his  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain, 

He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree,  tliat  bore 

His  father's  royal  sepulchre  before, 

iVnd  his  own  cradle  :  this  (with  pious  care, 

Piac'd  on  his  back)  he  cuts  the  buxom  air. 
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Seeks  the  sun's  city,  and  his  sacred  church, 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burthen  in  the  porch. 

Mr.  DRYDE^•■. 

-Sec  uhifcecundd  reparavit  moriejuventam, 

.Et  patrios  idem  cineres,  collectaqne  portat 

Unguibus  ossa  piis,  JVilique  ad  liitora  tendens 

Uniciis  extremo  Phoenix  procedit  ab  Euro  : 

Conveniiint  Aqidliie,  cwictceqve  ex  orbe  voliicres 

Ut  Soils  mirentur  avem Claud,  de  Laud.  Stil.lib.  €. 

So  Avhenhis  parent's  pile  hath -ceas'd  to  burn, 
Tow'rs  the  young  Phenix  from  the  teeming  urn  : 
And  froni  the  purple  east,  with  pious  toil 
Bears  the  dear  relics  to  the  distant  Xiie  ; 
Himself  a  species  !  Then,  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  all  his  plumy  nation  quit  the  grove  ; 
The  gay  harmonious  train  deligbted  gaze. 
Crowd  the  procession,  and  resound  his  praise. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  Phenix  gives  us  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  which' I  v/as 
formerly  surprised  to  meet  with  in  the  description 
of  a  bird.  But  at  present  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
the  poet  must  have  had  his  eye  on  the  figure  of  this 
bird  in  ancient  sculpture  and  painting,  as  indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  take  it  from  the  life. 

Ter  nova  JVestoreos  implevit piLrpurajusos, 
Et  toties  terno  comix  vivacior  itvo, 
Quam  novies  teriiiglomcrantemsecula  tractus 
Vincunt  ceripedes  ter  terno  J^esiore  cervi, 
Tres  quorum  cetaies  superat  Phabeivs  oscen. 
Quern  novies  senior  Qangeticus  anteit  ales, 
AlciS  ciyinameo  radiatustempora  nido.    AusoN.  Eidyl,  11. 

Arcanum  radiant  ocidi  jubar,  igneiis  ora 

Cingit  honos,  rntilo  cog?iatnm  vertice  sidiis 

Attollit  cristatiis  apex  tenebrasque  serend 

Luce  secat •. ■ Claud,   de  Phcerf, 

Ifis  fiery  eyes  shoot  forth  a  glitt'ring  ray. 
And  round  his  head  ten  thousand  glories  play  : 
High  on  his  crest,  a  star  celestial  bright 
Divides  the  darkness  with  its  piercing  light. 
c 
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'Proculignea  lucet 


AleSf  odorati  redolent  cut  cinnama  busti. 

Cjl.  de  Laud.  Stil.  lib.  2. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  compare  this  scale  of  be- 
ihgs  with  that  of  Hesiod,  I  shall  give  it  you  in  a 
translation  of  that  poet. 

Ter  binoa  deciesque  novem  super  exit  in  annot 
Justa  senescentum  guos  implet  vita  virorum. 
Hos  novies  superat  vivetido  garrula  comix  : 
£lt  quater  egreditiir  cornicis  sxcula  cervus. 
JlUpedetii  cervum  tervincit  corvus  :  at  ilium 
JHultiplicat  novies  PhosniXy  reparabilis  ales  y 
Quamvos  perpetuo  decies  prtevertitis  tevo 
JVymphce  Hamadryadea  :  quorum  longissima  vita  est  : 
Hie  cohibentjines  idvaciafata  animaiitum. 

AusON.  Eidyl.  18. 

The  utmost  age  to  man  the  gods  assign 
Are  winters  three  times  two,  and  ten  times  nine  : 
Poor  man  nine  times  the  prating  daws  exceed  : 
Three  times  the  daw's  the  deer's  more  lasting  breed  : 
The  deer's  full  thrice  the  raven's  race  outrun  : 
I^ine  times  the  raven  Titan's  feather'd  son  : 
Beyond  his  age,  with  youth  and  beauty  crown'd 
The  Hamadryads  shine  ten  ages  round  : 
Their  breath  the  longest  is  the  fates  bestow  ; 
And  such  the  bounds  to  mortal  lives  below. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician,  says 
Cynthio,  to  understand  this  author's  works.  His 
description  runs  on  like  a  multiplication  table. 
But  methinks  the  poets  ought  to  have  agreed  a  lit- 
tle better  in  the  calculations  of  a  bird's  life  that 
was  probably  of  their  own  creation. 

We  generally  find  a  great  confusion  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancients,  says  Philander.  It  seems 
to  me,  from  the  next  medal*,  it  was  an  opinion 
among  them,  that  the  Phenix  renewed  herself  at 
the  beginning  of  the  great  year,  and  the  return  of  the 
*  Fix.  14. 
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golden  age.     This  opinion  I  find  touched  upon  in  a 
couple  of  lines  in  Claudian. 

Quicquid  ab  externis  ales  longceva  colonis 
Colligitj  optati  referens  exordia  sacli. 

Claud,  de  rapt.  Pros.  lib.  2. 

The  person  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  is  supposed 
to  be  Jupiter,  by  the  author  that  has  published  this 
medal,  but  I  should  rather  take  it  for  the  figure  of 
Time.  I  remember  I  have  seen  at  Rome  an  antique 
statue  of  Time,  with  a  wheel  or  hoop  of  marble  in 
his  hand,  as  Seneca  describes  him,  and  not  with  a 
serpent  as  he  is  generally  represented. 


-properat  cursu 


Vita  citato,  volucrique  die 

Hotaproecipitis  volvitur  anni.  Herc.  fur.  a«t.  1, 

Life  posts  away, 
And  day  from  day  drives  on  with  swift  career 
The  wheel  that  hurries  on  the  headlong  year. 

As  the  circle  of  marble  in  his  hand  represents 
the  common  year,  so  this  that  encompasses  him  is 
a  proper  representation  of  the  great  year,  which  is 
the  whole  round  and  comprehension  of  time.  For 
when  this  is  finished,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  begin  their  courses  anew,  and  to  measure 
over  again  the  several  periods  and  divisions  of  years, 
months,  days,  &c.  into  which  the  great  year  is  dis^ 
tinguished. 


■consumptOf  Magnus  gm  dicitur,  anno 


Rurstis  in  antiquum  venient  vaga  sidera  cursum  .• 
Qualia  dispositi  steterant  ab  origine  mundi. 

A  us  ON.  Eidyl.  1*. 

When  round  the  great  Platonic  year  has  turn'd, 
In  their  old  ranks  the  wand'rlng  stars  shall  stand 
As  when  first  raarshal'd  by  th'  Almighty's  haad. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  thoughts  of  this  medall 
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The  inscription  teaches  us  that  the  whole  design 
must  refer  to  the  golden  age,  which  it  lively  repre- 
sents, if  we  suppose  the  circle  that  encompasses 
Time,  or  if  you  please  Jupiter,  signifies  the  finish- 
ing of  the  great  year;  and  that  the  Phenix  figures 
out  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of  time.  So  that 
the  compliment  on  this  medal  to  the  Emperor  Ad- 
rian, is  in  all  respects  the  same  that  Virgil  makes 
to  Pollio'fi  son,  at  whose  birth  he  supposes  the  cw- 
mis  magnus  or  Platonical  year  run  out,  and  renew- 
ed again  with  the  opening  of  the  golden  age. 

JVlagnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  or  do  ; 

Jam  reclit  et  VirgOy  redeimt  Saturnia  regna  : 

JBt  nova  progenies  ccelo  demittitur  alto,       Virg.  EcI.  4. 

The  time  is  come  the  Sibyls  long  foretold. 
And  the  blest  maid  restores  the  age  of  gold, 
In  the  great  Avheel  of  Time  before  enroU'd. 
TSTov/  a  great  progeny  from  heav'n  descends. 

Ld.  Lauderdale. 


nunc  adest  mnnde  dies 


Supremus  ille,  qui  premat  genns  impium 

Cceli  ruina  ;  ricrs'ics  lit  stirpem  novam 

Generet  renascens  melior :  ut  quondam  tnlit 

Juvenis  tenente  rejJia  Saturno  poll.        Sen.  Oet  act.  2. 

————The  last  great  day  is  come, 

When  earth  and  all  her  impious  sons  shall  lie 

Crush'd  in  the  ruins  of  tho  falling  sky, 

'W' hence  fresh  shall  rise,  her  new-born  realms  to  grace, 

A  pious  offspring  and  a  purer  race. 

Such  as  ere-whiiein  golden  ages  sprung, 

When  Saturn  goveru'd,  and  the  world  was  young. 

You  may  compare  the  design  of  this  reverse,  ii 
you  please,  with  one  of  Constantine,  so  far  as  the 
Phenix  is  concerned  in  both.  As  for  the  other 
figure,  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  in  an- 
other place.  Fid.  15  figure.  King  of  France's  me- 
dallions. 
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The  next  figure  shadows  out  Eternity*  to  us,  by 
the  sun  in  one  hand  and  the  moon  in  the  other, 
which  in  the  language  of  sacred  poetry  is  "  as  long- 
as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth.*'  The  heathens 
made  choice  of  these  lights  as  apt  symbols  of  Eter- 
nity, because,  contrary  to  all  sublunary  Beings, 
though  they  seem  to  perish  every  night,  they  renew 
themselves  every  morning. 

Soles  occidere  et  riderepossuntf, 

J\robis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

JVox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda.  C A  T  U  L . 

The  suns  shall  often  fall  and  rise : 
But  when  the  short-liv'd  mortal  dies 
A  night  eternal  seals  his  eyes. 

Horace,  whether  in  imitation  of  Catullus  or  not, 
has  applied  the  same  thought  to  the  moon ;  and  that 
too  in  the  plural  number. 

Datmia  tatnen  eeleres  raparant  calestia  lunte  .■ 

JVos  ubi  deciditnus 
Quo  pins  ^'Eneas,  gud  Tulhis  dives,  etAncuSf 

Fulvis  et %imbra  swmis.  H o r .  Od.  7.  lib.  >L 

Each  loss  the  hasl'ning  moon  repairs  agaiiv 

But  we,  when  once  our  race  is  done, 
With  Tullus  and  Anchises'  son, 
(Though  I'ich  like  one,  like  t'other  good) 
To  dust  and  shades,  without  a  sun. 
Descend,  and  sink  in  dark  oblivion's  flood. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

In  the  next  figure  Eternityt  sits  on  a  globe  of 
the  heavens  adorned  with  stars.  We  have  already 
seen  how  proper  an  emblem  of  Eternity  the  globe 
is,  and  may  find  the  duration  of  the  stars  made  use 
of  by  the  poets,  as  an  expression  of  what  is  never 
like  to  end. 

*  Fig.  16.  t  Fig'  i"^' 
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Stellas  qzii  vividus  cequas 


Durando Glatju. 

Polus  diim  sidera  pascet, 

Se-mper  honos  nomengue  tnum  landesqiie  manebunt. 

Vino.  iEn.  lib;l. 
jAtcida  dum  curre7it  annosi  sidera  mnndi,  &c. 

Sen.  Med. 

I  might  here  tell  you  that  Eternity*  has  a  cover- 
ing on  her  head,  because  we  can  never  find  out  her 
beginning  5  that  her  legs  are  bare,  because  we  see 
only  those  parts  of  her  that  are  actually  running  on  ; 
that  she  sits  on  a  globe  and  bears  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  to  show  that  she  is  sovereign  mistress  of  all 
'things:  but  for  any  of  these  assertions  I  have  no 
warrant  from  the  poets. 

You  must  excuse  me,  if  I  have  been  longer  than. 
ordinary  on  such  a  subject  as  Eternity.  The  next 
you  see  is  Victoryf,  to  v/honi  the  medallists  as  well 
as  poets  never  fail  to  give  a  pair  of  wings. 

Adfuit  ipsa  suis  Ales  Victoria 

Claud,  de.  6.  Cons.  Honor. 

— —  dubiis  volitat  Victoria  pennis.  Ov. 

.      niveis  Victoria  concolor  alts.  Sil.  It. 


The  palm  branch  and  laurel  were  both  the  re- 
wards of  conquerors,  and  therefore  no  improper  or- 
naments for  Victory. 

lent<e  Victoris prcomia palma.  Ov.  Met. 

Et palm le pre tium  Victoribus.  Yirg.  ^ii.  5. 

Tu  diicibus  Idetis  aderis  cum  Iceta  triumphum 
Vox  canet,  et  longas  visent  capitoUa pampas. 

Apollo  ad  Laurum.    O  v.  Met. 

Thou  shalt  the  Roman  festivals  adorn  : 

Thou  shalt  returning  Cjssar's  triumphs  grace. 

When  pomps  shall  in  along  procession  pass.  Mr.  DRYDE^:. 

*  Vid.  Fig.  13.  t  Fig.  18. 
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By  the  way  you  may  observe  the  lower  plaits  of 
the  drapery  that  seem  to  have  gathered  the  wind  in- 
to them.  I  have  seen  abundance  of  antique  figures 
in  sculpture  and  painting,  with  just  the  same  turn 
in  the  lower  foldings  of  the  vest,  when  the  person 
that  wears  it  is  in  a  posture  of  tripping  forward. 

Obviaqtie  adversas  vibrabant  Jiamina  vesiee. 

Ov.  Met.  lib.  1. 


-As  she  fled,  the  wind 


Increasing,  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind  ; 
And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  expos'd  to  view. 

Mr.  Dryden. 

ienues  sinuantur  JlanUne  vestes.  Id.  lib.  2. 


It  is  worthwhile  to  compare  this  figure  of  Victo- 
ry with  her  statue  as  it  is  described  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful passage  of  Prudentius. 

JVon  arts  7ion  Jarre  molce  Victoria  felix 
Exorata  venit :  labor  impiger,  aspera  virtun, 
Vis  animi,  excellens  ardor,  violentiay  cura, 
Hanc  tribuuntf  durum  tractandis  robur  in  arrm's. 
Qua  si  defuerint  bellantibus,  aurea  quamvis 
JUarmoreo  171  templo  rutilas  Victoria  pirnias 
Explieett  et  multis  surgat  formata  talentis  : 
JVon  aderit  vestisque  offensa  videbitur  hastis^ 
Quod  miles,  propriis  diffisus  viribus  optas 
Irrita  fceminece  tibimet  Solatia  formx  ? 
JVunquam  pennigerain  legio  f errata  pnellani 
Vidit  anhelantum  regeret  quce  tela  virorum. 
Vincendi  quceris  domiTiam  ?  sua  dextra  ctdque  est^ 
Et  Deus  omnipotens.    JVon  pexo  crine  virago^ 
JVec  nudo  suspensa pedcy  strophioque  revinctaj 
JVec  tumidasjluitante  sinu  vesiita  papillas. 

Prudentius  contra  Syram.  lib.  2 
Shall  Victory  entreated  lend  her  aid 
For  cakes  of  flour  on  smoking  altars  laid? 
Her  help  from  toils  and  watchings  hope  to  find; 
From  the  strong  body,  and  undaunted  mind; 
If  these  be  wanting  on  th'  embattled  plain, 
Ye  sue  the  unpropitious  maid  in  Vain. 
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Though  in  her  marble  temples  taught  to  blaze 

Her  dazzling  wings  the  golden  dame  displays, 

And  many  a  talent  in  due  weight  was  told 

To  shape  her  godhead  in  the  curious  mould. 

Shall  thorough  soldier  of  himself  despair. 

And  hope  for  female  visions  in  the  air  ? 

What  legion  sheath'd  in  iron  e'er  survey'd 

Their  darts  directed  by  this  winged  maid  !  ^ 

X)ost  thou  the  power  that  gives  success  demand  ? 

'Tis  He  th'  Almighty,  and  thy  own  right  hand  ; 

Not  the  smooth  nymph,  whose  locks  in  knots  are  tvvin'^; 

Who,  bending,  shows  her  naked  foot  belaind. 

Who  girds  tlie  virgin  zone  beneath  her  breast;. 

And  from  her  bosom  heaves  the  swelling  vest. 

You  have  here  another  Victory*  that  I  fan'cy 
Claudian  had  in  his  view  when  he  mentions  hep 
wings,  palm,  and  trophy,  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion. It  appears  on  a  coin  of  Constantine,  who 
lived  about  an  age  before  Claudian,  and  I  believe 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  the  only  piece  of  antique 
sculpture  that  this  poet  has  copied  out  in  his  de- 
scriptions. 


■cum  totis  exurgejis  arduapennis 


Ipsa  cluei  sacras  Victoria  panderet  cedesy 
.tli  palmd  riridi gaudensy  et  ainicta  trophteis. 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stil.  lib.  5" 

On  all  her  plumage  rising  when  she  threw 
Her  sacred  shrines  wide  open  to  thy  view. 
How  pleas'd  for  thee  her  emblems  to  display. 
With  palms  distinguish'd,  and  with  trophies  gay. 

The  last  of  our  imaginary  beings  isLibertyf.  In 
iier  left  hand  she  carries  the  wand  that  the  Latins 
call  the  rudis  or  vindicta,  and  in  her  right  the  cap 
of  Liberty.  The  poets  use  the  same  kinds  of  me- 
taphors to  express  Liberty.  I  shall  quote  Horace 
for  the  first,  whom  Ovid  has  imitated  on  the  same 
occasion  j  and  for  the  latter,  Martial. 

*  Fig.  19.  t  F'S"  20. 
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donatumjam  rude  quarts 


.Meaenas  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo. 

HoR.  lib.  1.  ep.  1. 


-tarda  vires  mimiente  senectd 


fJMe  quoque  donari  jam  rude  tempus  erat. 

Ov.  DE  Tr.  lib.  4.  cl.  S*. 

Since  bent  beneath  the  load  of  years  I  stand, 
I  too  might  claim  the  freedom-giving  wand. 

Quod  te  noininejam  tuo  saluto 

Quern  regem,  et  dominum  prids  vocabam, 

JVe  me  dixeris  esse  contumacem 

Totis  pilea  sarcinis  redemi.         Mart.  lib.  2.  epig.  ^- 

By  thy  plain  name  though  now  addrest. 
Though  once  my  king  andloi^I  contest. 
Frown  not :  with  all  my  goods  I  buy 
The  precious  cap  of  Liberty. 

I  cannot  forbear  repeating  a  passage  out  of  Per- 
sius,  says  Cynthio,  that  in  my  opinion  turns  the  ce- 
remony of  making  a  freeman  very  handsomely  into 
ridicule.  It  seems  the  clapping  a  cap  on  his  head 
and  giving  him  a  turn  on  the  heel  were  necessary 
circumstances.  A  slave  thus  cjualified  became  a 
citizen  of  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with  a  name 
more  than  belonged  to  any  of  his  forefathers,  which 
Persius  has  repeated  with  a  great  deal  of  humour. 
'— -Heu  sterlles  veri^  quibus  una  Qidritem 


Vertigo  facit !  hie  Bamaesti  nam  trestle  ttgciso. 
VappUf  et  lipptis,  et  in  tenuifarragine  rneadao:. 
Verterit  hunc  dominuSf  momeiito  turbiids  exif^ 
Marcus  Dama.    Papue  !  Marco  spondejiie,  recusal 
Credere  tu  nnmmos  ?  Marco  sub  Judlee  palles  ? 
Marcus  dixit,  ita  est :  assigna,  Marce,  tabellas. 
Mac  mera  libertas :  hanc  7iq  bis  pilea  donant.  Pers.  sat.. 

That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found  : 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round. 
How  !  replies  one,  can  any  be  more  free  ? 
Here's  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree. 
Not  worth  a  farthings  and  a  sot  beside ; 
'  c  2 
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So  true  a  rogue,  for  lying's  sake  he  ly'd : 

But,  with  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became ; 

Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worship's  name. 

Good  gods !  who  would  refuse  to  lend  a  sum. 

If  wealthy  Marcus  surety  would  become  ! 

Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 

Of  certain  truth,  he  saidit,  is  enough. 

A  will  istobeprov'd  ;  put  in  your  claim  ; 

'Tis  clear,  if  Marcus  has  subscrib'd  his  name. 

This  is  true  liberty,  as  1  believe  ; 

What  farther  can  we  from  our  caps  receive, 

Than  as  we  please  without  control  to  live  ?    Mr.  Dryden. 

Since  you  have  g;iven  us  the  ceremony  of  the  cap, 
says  Eugenius,  I'll  give  you  that  of  the  wand,  out  of 
Cl  audi  an. 

Te  fastos  ineanie  quaw,  soUennia  ludit 
Omina  Ubertas,  deducfum  Vindice  morem 
Lexcelebratyfamulusquejiigo  laxatus  herili 
Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  securior  ictu. 
,  Tristis  conditio  ptdsata  fronte  recedit  : 
In  civem  rttbuere  gence^  tergoque  removit 
Verbera  promissifelix  injuria  voti. 

Ci.AUD.  de.  4.  Cons.  Hon. 

The  grato  ictu  and  the  felix  injuria^  says  Cyn- 
thio,  would  have  told  us  the  name  of  the  author, 
though  you  had  said  nothing  of  him.  There  is 
none  of  all  the  poets  that  delights  so  much  in  these 
pretty  kinds  of  contradiction  as  Claudian.  He  loves 
to  set  his  epithet  at  variance  v/ith  its  substantive, 
and  to  surprise  his  reader  with  a  seeming  absurdity. 
If  this  poet  were  well  examined,  one  would  find 
that  some  of  his  greatest  beauties  as  well  as  faults 
arise  from  the  frequent  use  of  this  particular  figure. 

I  question  not,  says  Philander,  but  you  are  tired 

J3y  this  time  with  the  company  of  so  mysterious  a 

sort  of  ladies  as  those  we  have  had  before  us.     We 

•will  now,  for  our  diversion,  entertain  ourselves  with 

a.  set  of  riddles,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  key  to  them 
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among  the  ancient  poets.  The  first  of  them,  says 
Cynthio,  is  a  ship  under  sail ;  I  suppose  it  has  at 
least  a  metaphor  or  moral  precept  for  its  cargo. 
This,  says  Philander,  is  an  emblem  of  Happiness* 
as  you  may  see  by  the  inscription  it  carries  in  its 
sails.  We  find  the  same  device  to  express  the 
same  thought  in  several  of  the  poets :  as  in  Horace, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  moderation  to  be  used  in  a 
flowing  fortune,  and  in  Oyid  when  he  reflects  on  his 
past  happiness. 

Rebus  angustis  animoms  atque 
Fortis  appare :  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secimdo 
Turgida  vela.  II or.  od.  20.  lib. ,5. 

When  Fortune  sends  a  stormy  wind. 

Then  show  a  brave  and  present  mind  ; 

And  when  with  too  indulgent  gales 

She  swells  too  much,  then  furl  thy  sails.    Mr.  Creech, 

JVominis  etj'amae  quondam  fidgore  trahebar, 
Dum  tulit  antemuis  aura  ^sectmda  mens. 

Ov.  de,Tris.  lib.  5.  el.  12. 

En  egOf  non  paucis  quondam  munitiis  amicis, 
Dumjlardtvelis  aura  secunda  meis. 

Id.  epist.  ex.  ponto  3.  Ub.'-3. 

I  liv'd  the  dai'ling  theme  of  ev'ry  tongue. 
The  golden  idol  of  th'  adoring  throng; 
Guarded  with  friends,  while  Fortune's  balmy  gales 
Wanton'd  auspicious  in  my  swelling  sails. 

You  see  the  metaphor  is  the  same  in  the  verses 
as  in  the  medal,  with  this  distinction  only,  that  the 
one  is  in  words  and  the  other  in  figures.  The  idea 
is  alike  in  both,  though  the  manner  of  representing 
it  is  diff'erent.  If  you  would  see  the  whole  ship 
made  use  of  in  the  same  sense  by  an  old  poet,  as  it 

*  Second  series,  fig.  1. 
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is  here  on  the  medal,  you  may  fiad  it  in  a  pretty  al- 
leg-oiy  of  Seneca. 

Fata  si  liceat  mihi 

Fingere  arbitrio  7neo, 

Temperem  zephyro  levi 

Vela,  n^  pressoe  gravi 

Spiritu  antenrtde  tremanft 

Lenis  ad  modice  Jluens 

Atira,  nee  vergens  lafuSf 

Ducat  intrepidam  ratem.    Sen.  CE d i p .  chor.  act.  4 

My  fortune  might  I  form  at  will. 
My  canvas  zephyrs  soft  should  fill 
With  gentle  breath,  lest  ruder  gales 
Crack  the  main-yard,  or  burst  the  sails. 
iiy  winds  that  temper.it  el}'  blow 
The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow. 
Nor  scare  me  leaning  ea  her  side  : 
But  smoothly  cleave  th'  unruffled  tide. 

After  having  considered  the  ship  as  a  metaphoi., 
^ye  may  now  look  on  it  as  a  reality,  and  observe  in 
it  the  make  of  the  old  Roman  vessels,  as  they  are 
described  among  the  poets.  It  is  carried  on  by 
oars  and  sails  at  the  same  time. 

Sive  opus  est  velis  minimam  bene  currit  ad  aura.tt^ 
Sive  opus  est  remo  rejnige  carpit  iter. 

Ov.  DE  Tris T.  lib.  I.  el.  la 

The  poop  of  it  has  the  bend  that  Ovid  and  Virgil 
mention. 

— Fuppique  recurvx.     Ibid.  lib.  1.  el.  S- 


-  Lit  tor  a  curves 


Frcetcxunt  puppes Vi  r  g  . 

You  see  the   description   of  the  pilot,  and  the 
place  he  sits  on,  in  the  following  quotations. 

ipse  gubernator pxippi  Palinurns  ab  altd.  Vxrg.  .DN.fib.  Si 
l^sins  ants  ocuIqs  iitgws  d  vcrtice  pojiXus 
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Sn puppim  ferit,  excutitur, promisque  inag-ister 

Volvitur  in  caput. ViRG.^N.  lio.  1. 

Orontes'  bark,  that  bore  the  Lycian  crew, 
(A  horrid  sight)  ev'n  in  the  hero's  vicAv, 
From  stem  to  stern,  by  waves  was  overborne; 
The  trembhng  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn, 
Was'headlong  hurl'd ; Mr.  Dryden. 


■Segnemqne  J\Ie?iaeteiif 


Oblitus  decorisque  sici  sociCimque  salniis. 

In  mare  prcecipitem pHppi  deturbat  ab  alia  • 

Ipse giibernaculo  rector  subit.  Id.  -^n.  lib.  5. 

Mindless  of  others'  lives,  (so  high  was  grown 

His  rising  rage)  and  careless  of  his  own  : 

The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew. 

And  hoisted  up,  and  overboard  he  threw  ; 

This  done,  he  seizM  the  helm Mr.  Drydeiv, 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  last  passages  of  Virgil, 
because  I  think  we  cannot  have  so  right  an  idea  of 
the  pilot's  misfortune  in  each  of  them,  without  ob- 
serving the  situation  of  his  po.st  as  appears  in  an- 
cient coins.  The  figure  you  see  on  the  other  end 
of  the  ship  is  a  Triton,  a  man  in  his  upper  parts,  and 
a  fish  below,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth.  Virgil 
describes  him  in  the  same  manner  on  one  of /Ene- 
as's  ships.  It  was  probably  a  common  figure  on 
their  ancient  vessels,  for  vre  meet  with  it  too  in 
Silius  Italicus. 

Hunc  vehit  immanis  Triton^  et  aeruki  concha 
Exterrens  freta  :  cid  latennn  tenns  hispida  nanti 
Frons  hominem  prtefcrt,  in  pristiu  desinit  alvus  ; 
Sptanea  semifero  sub  pectore  murmnrat  nnda. 

ViRG.  ^n.  fib.  iO. 

The  Triton  bears  him,  he,  Avhose  trumpet's  sound 
Old  Ocean's  waves  from  shore  to  shore  rebound. 
A  hairy  man  above  the  waist  he  shows, 
A  porpoise  tail  down  from  his  belly  gi-ows. 
The  billows  murraui',  which  his  breastoppose. 

Lord  Lauueedale. 
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Ducitur  et  Libyce  puppis  signatajiguram 

Et  Triton  captivus. SiL.  It. lib.  14. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  says  Eugenius,  from  certain 
passages  of  the  poets,  that  several  ships  made 
choice  of  some  god  or  other  for  their  guardians,  as 
among  the  Roman  catholics  every  vessel  is  recom- 
mended to  the  patronage  of  some  particular  saint. 
To  give  you  an  instance  of  two  or  three. 

Est  mihi  sitque  precorjlavie  iutela  Minervoe 

jSTavis Ov,  DETR.lib.  l.el.lO. 

J^wnen  erat  celsce  puppis  -vicina  Dione.    S IL.  It .  lib.  14. 

Hammon  nutnen  erat  Libyca  gentile  carina^ 
Comigerdgue  sedens  spectabat  cxrulaf route.  Ibid. 

The  poop  great  Atnmon,  Libya's  god,  display'd^ 
Whose  horned  front  the  nether  flood  survey'd. 

The  figure  of  the  deity  was  very  large,  as  I  have 
seen  it  on  other  medals,  as  well  as  this  you  have 
shown  us,  and  stood  on  one  end  of  the  vessel  that  it 
patronised.  This  may  give  us  an  image  of  a  very 
beautiful  circumstance  that  we  meet  with  in  a  couple 
of  wrecks  described  by  Silius  Italicus  and  Persius. 

. Snhito  cum  ponder evictus 

Insiliente  mari  submergitur  alveus  undis. 

Scuta  viriim  cristaque,ei  inerti  spiculaferro 

Tutelceque  deumjiidtant. Sil.  It.  lib.  14. 

Sunk  by  a  weight  so  dreadful  down  she  goes. 

And  o'er  her  head  the  broken  billows  close, 

Bright  shields  and  crests  float  round  the  whirling  floods, 

And  useless  spears  confus'd  with  tutelary  gods. 


■Trabe  ruptd  Bruttia  saxa 


Prendit  aiiiicus  inopSy  remque  omnem  surdaque  vota 

Condidit:  Tdnio  jacet  ipse  in  littore,  et  uiid 

Ingentes  de  piippe  deifjamque  obvia  7nergis 

Costa  ratis  lacerce. ■        PzRS.Sat  6. 

My  frieml  is  shipwreck'd  on  the  Brutian  strand, 
His  riches  in  th'  Ionian  main  are  lost ; 
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And  he  himself  stands  shiv'ring  on  the  coast : 

Where,  destitute  of  help,  forlorn  and  bare. 

He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitless  pray'r. 

Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wreck. 

Torn  from  their  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 

By  the  wild  waves;  and  rudely  thrown  ashore, 

Lie  impotent,  nor  can  themselves  restore. 

The  vessel  sticks,  and  shows  her  open'd  side. 

And  on  her  shatter'd  mast  the  mews  in  triumph  ride. 

Mr.DRYDEisr. 

You  will  think,  perhaps,  I  carry  my  conjectures 
too  far,  if  I  tell  you  that  1  fancy  they  are  these  kind 
of  gods  that  Horace  mentions  in  his  allegorical  ves- 
sel, which  was  so  broken  and  shattered  to  pieces  ; 
for  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Integra  relates  to  the  gods 
as  well  as  the  lintea, 

J^on  tibi  sunt  Integra  lintea, 

JVon  dii,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  7nalo.  Hor.  Od.  14.  lib.  1. 

Thy  stern  is  gone,  thy  gods  are  lost. 

And  thou  hast  none  to  hear  thy  cry. 
When  thou  on  dang'rous  shelves  are  tost. 

When  billows  rage,  and  winds  are  high.  Mr.  Creech. 

Since  we  are  engaged  so  far  in  the  Roman  ship- 
ping, says  Philander,  I'll  here  show  you  a  medal* 
that  has  on  its  reverse  a  rostrum  with  three  teeth  to 
it ;  whence  Silius's  trifidum  rostrum  and  Virgil's 
rostrisque  tridentibus,  which,  in  some  editions  is 
stridentibus^  the  editor  choosing  rather  to  make  a 
false  quantity  than  to  insert  a  word  that  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of.  Flaccus  gives  us  a  rostrum 
of  the  same  make. 


■  Volat  immissis  cava  pinus  habenis 


Infinditqiie  saluniy  et  spumas  vomit  icre  tridenti. 

Val.  Flag.  Arg.  lib.  1. 

.\  ship-carpenter  of  old  Rome,  says  Cynthio; 
•  Fig.  ^^. 
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could  not  have  talked  more  judiciously.  1  am  afraid, 
if  we  let  you  alone,  you  will  find  out  every  plank  and 
rope  about  the  vessel,  among  the  Latin  poets.  Let 
us  now,  if  you  please,  go  to  the  next  medal. 

The  next,  says  Philander,  is  a  pair  of  scalcs*,whicli 
Avemeet  with  un  several  old  coins.  They  are  com- 
monly interpreted  as  an  emblem  of  the  emperor's 
justice  But  why  may  not  we  suppose  that  they  al- 
lude sometimes  to  the  Balance  in  the  heavens,  which 
was  the  reigning  constellation  of  Rome  and  Italy  ? 
Whether  it  be  so  or  no,  they  are  capable,  methinks, 
of  receiving  a  nobler  interpretation  than  what  is 
commonly  put  on  them,  if  \vc  suppose  the 
thought  of  the  reverse  to  be  the  same  as  that  in 
Manilius. 

Hesperiam  sua  Libra  tenets  qua  coiulita  Roma 
Et propriis  fvtcnat  pejidentem  nutibus  orbem^ 
Orbis  et  Jmperium  retinet,  discrimina  ven^um 
Lancibus,  et  positas gentes  tolluque  pvemitqiie  : 
Quu  g-enittis  cumfratre  Remus  hanc  condidii  urbeni. 

MANiL.lib,  <*. 

The  Scales  rule  Italy.  v/l;ere  RotTje  commantls. 
And  spreads  its  empu-e  wide  tofoielgn  lands  : 
They  liang  upon  her  nod,  their  fates  arewelgh'd 
By  lier,  and  laws  are  sent  to  be  obey'd  : 
And  as  her  powerful  favoui' turns  the  poibe. 
How  low  some  nations  sink  f.nd  others  rise  i 
Thus  guide  the  Scales,  and  then  to  fix  oar  doorn.. 
They  gave  us  Cxsai-f,  founder  of  our  Rome. 

Mr.  Creech. 

The  thunderbolt  is  a  reverse  of  Augustus^:.  We 
see  it  used  by  the  greatest  poet  of  the  same  age  to 
express  a  terrible  and  irresistible  force  in  battle, 
which  is  probably  the  meaning  of  it  on  this  medal, 

*  Fig.  3.  t  So  Ycssius  reads  iSw  t  Fig-  '^ 
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for,  in  another  place,  the  same  poet  applies  the  same 
metaphor  to  Augustus's  person. 


■Duofuhnini  belli 


Scipiadas ViRG.  iEn.  lib.  6; 


-AVho  can  declare 


The  Scipio's  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war  ? 

Mr.  Drydek, 


-Dttm  Casar  ad  altiim 


Fulminat  Euphraiem  bello  Id.  Georg.  lib.  4. 

While  mighty  Cassar,  thund'ring  from  afar. 
Seeks  on  Euphrates'  banks  the  spoils  of  war. 

Mr.  Dry  DEN. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered,  saysEugenius,  why 
the  Latin  poets  so  frequently  give  the  epithets  of 
trifidum  and  trisiilcum  to  the  thunderbolt.  I  am 
now  persuaded  they  took  it  from  the  sculptors  and 
painters  that  lived  before  them,  and  had  generally 
given  it  three  forks,  as  in  the  present  figure.  Vir- 
gil insists  on  the  number  three  in  its  description; 
and  seems  to  hint  at  the  wings  we  see  on  it.  He 
has  worked  up  such  a  noise  and  terror  in  the  com- 
position of  his  thunderbolt  as  cannot  be  expressed 
by  a  pencil  or  graving  tool. 

Tres  imhris  torti  radios,  ires  nubis  aquosce 
Addideranty  ruiili  tres  ignisy  et  Alitis  Austri. 
Fidgores  nunc  terrificos  sonitumque  metiimque 
Mescebant  operi,Jlammisque  sequaclbus  iras- 

ViRG.  JEn.  lib.  8, 

Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  mor  e. 

Of  winged  southern  winds,  and  cloudy  store 

As  many  parts,  the  dreadful  mixture  frame. 

And  fears  are  added,  and  avenging  flame.      Mr.  Drvden. 

Our  next  reverse  is  an  oaken  garland*,  which  we 
find  on  abundance  of  imperial  coins.     I  shall  not 
*  Fig.  5, 
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here  multiply  quotations  to  show  that  the  garland 
of  oak  was  the  reward  of  such  as  had  saved  the  life 
of  a  citizen,  but  will  give  you  a  passage  outof  Clau- 
dian,  where  the  compliment  to  Stilico  is  the  same 
that  we  have  here  on  the  medal.  I  question  not  but 
the  old  coins  gave  the  thought  to  the  poet, 

jyios  erat  m  vetenwi  casting,  ut  tempora  gtiercu 
Velaret,  validis  quifuso  viribua  hosts 
Casurum  potuit  morti  aubducere  civem. 
At  tibi  qu<e  poterit  pro  tenuis  civica  reddi 
Mcenibus  ?  aut  quants  pens abunt  facta  corotia 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stil.  lib.  3, 

Of  old,  when  in  the  -war's  tumultuous  strife 

A  Roman  sav'd  a  brother  Roman's  life. 

And  foil'd  the  threat'ning  foe,  our  sires  decreed 

An  oaken  garland  for  the  victor's  meed. 

Thou  who  hast  sav'd  whole  crowds,  whole  towns  set  free. 

What  groves,  what  woods,  shall  furnish  crowns  for  thee  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  emperor  had  ac- 
tually covered  a  Roman  in  battle.  It  is  enough  that 
he  had  driven  out  a  tyrant,  gained  a  victory,  or  re- 
stored justice  ;  for,  in  any  of  these,  or  the  like  ca- 
ses, he  may  very  well  be  said  to  have  saved  the  life 
of  a  citizen,  and  by  consequence  entitled  to  the  re- 
ward of  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  Virgil  distribu- 
ting his  oaken  garlands  to  those  that  had  enlarged 
or  strengthened  the  dominions  of  Rome  ;  as  we  may 
learn  from  Statius,  that  the  statue  of  Curtius,  who 
had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
had  the  head  surrounded  with  the  same  kind  of  or- 
nament. 

At  qui  umbrata gerunt  civili  tempora  quercu; 

Hi  tibi  JVomentum,  et  Gabios,  nrbemque  Fidenam, 

Hi  Gollatinas  imponeiit  7nontib7is  arces.   Virg  JEn.  lib,  6, 

But  they,  who  crown'd  witli  oaken  wreaths  appear. 
Shall  Gabian  walls  and  strong  Fidena  rear  ■ 
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Nomenturo,  Bola,  with  Pometia,  found  ; 

And  raise  Colatian  tow'rs  on  rocky  ground.  Mr,  Drypen., 

Ipse  loci  ciisfos,  cujus  sacrata  voragOf 
Famosnsgne  lacns  nomenmemorabile  servat, 
Innumeros  ceris  sonitus,  et  verbere  crudo 
Tjt  sensit  miigire  Forums  movet  horrida  sancto 
Ora  situ,  meritdgue  caput  venerabile  quercii. 

Statius  Syl.  lib.  1. 

The  guardian  of  that  lake,  which  boasts  to  claim 

A  sure  memorial  from  the  Curiian  name  ; 

Rous'd  by  th'  artificers,  whose  mingled  sound 

From  the  loud  Forum  pierc'd  the  shades  profound, 

The  hoary  "vision  rose  confess'd  in  view. 

And  shook  the  civic  wreath  that  bound  his  brow.  ^ 

The  two  horns  that  you  see  on  the  next  medal  are 
emblems  of  plenty*. 


■    '        Apparetque  heata  plena 

Copia  cornu.  Hor.  Carm.  Sscc. 

Your  medallists  tell  us  that  two  horns  on  a  coin 
signify  an  extraordinary  plenty.  But  I  see  no  foun- 
dation for  this  conjecture.  Why  should  they  not  as 
well  have  stamped  two  thunderbolts,  two  Caduceu- 
sesy  or  two  ships,  to  represent  an  extraordinary 
force,  a  lasting  peace,  or  an  unbounded  happiness  ? 

I  rather  think  that  the  double  cornu-copia  relates 
to  the  double  tradition  of  its  original.  Some  re- 
presenting it  as  the  horn  of  Achelous  broken  ofFby 
Hercules,  and  others,  as  the  horn  of  the  goat  that 
gave  suck  to  Jupiter. 

— ^— — Higidum  feva  dextera  cornu 

D'um  tenet,  infregit;  truncdque  dfronte  revellit. 
JVaiades  hoc,  pomis  et  odorojlore  repletum, 
Sacrdrunt ;  divesqxie  meo  bona  copia  cornu  est: 
Dixerat :  at  J^ymphe  ritu  succincta  Bianco 
Una  ministrariim,  fusts  utrinque  capiUis, 

*Fig.6. 
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Incessit,  totianque  tulit  praedivite  cornu 
Aiitumnum,  et  menstis  felicia  poma  seciindas. 

De  Acheloi  Corn.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  0. 
Nor  yet  his  fury  cool'cl ;  'twixt  rage  atid  scorn. 
From  my  raaim'd  frouthe  bore  the  stubborn  horn  : 
This,  heap'd  with  flow'rs  and  fruits  the  Naiads  bear^ 
Sacred  to  Plenty  and  the  bounteous  year. 

He  spoke  ;  when  lo  a  beauteous  nymph  appears. 
Girt  like  Diana's'train,  withflowinghairs  ; 
The  horn  she  brings,  in  which  all  autumn's  stor'd; 
And  ruddy  apples  for  the  second  board.  Mr.  Gay. 

Lac  dabat  ilia  deo  :  sedfregit  in  arbore  cornu  : 

Truncaque  dimidid  parte  decoris  erat. 
Siistulit  hoc  JVymphe  /  cinctumque  recentibus  herbis-y 

Et  plenum  pomis  ad  Jovis  ora  tulit. 
.Ulef  ubi  res  coeli  tenuit,  solioque paterno 

Sedit,  et  invieto  nil  Jove  majus  erat, 
Sidera  mitricem,  nutricis  fertile  cornu 

Fecit ;  quod  dominie  nu?ic  qiioque  nojnen  habet. 

De  Cornu  Amalth.  Ov.  de  Fast.  lib.  Sr- 
The  god  she  suckled  of  old  Rhea  born  ; 
And  in  the  pious  office  broke  her  horn, 
As  playful  in  a  rifted  oak  slic  tost 
Her  heedless  head,  and  half  its  honours  lost. 
Fair  AmaUhfiia  took  it  offthe  ground. 
With  apples  fill'd  it,  and  with  garlands  bound. 
Which  to  the  smiling  mfant  she  convey'd. 
He,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  gods  he  sway'd. 
When  bold  he  siez'd  his  father's  vacant  throne. 
And  reign'd  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  alone. 
Bid  his  rough  nurse  the  starry  heav'ns  adorn. 
And  grateful  in  the  zodiac  tix'd  her  horn. 

Betwixt  the  double  cormt-cojiice  you  see  Mercury's 
rod. 

CiiUenes  ccelique  decus,facunde  minister y 
Aitrea  cui  torto  virga  dracone  viret. 

Mart.  lib.  7.  epig.  74. 
Descend,  Cyllene's  tutelary  god. 
With  serpents  twining  round  thy  golden  rod. 

It  Stands  on  old  coins  as  an  emblem  of  Peace,  by 
reason  of  its  stupifying  quality  that  has  gained  it  the 
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title  of  virga  somnifcra.     It  has  wings,  for  another 
quality  that  Virgil  mentions  in  his  description  of  it. 

Hdcfretns  ventos  et  nubila  tranat.  Virg. 

Th«s  arm'd  the  god  begins  his  airy  race. 

And  drives  tlie  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid  space. 

Mr.  Drvdei7. 

The  two  heads  over  the  two  cornu-copice  are  of 
the  emperor's  children,  who  are  sometimes  called 
among  the  poets  the  Pledges  of  Peace,  as  they  took 
away  the  occasionsof  war,  in  cutting  off  all  disputes 
to  the  succession. 


•  Tu  mihi primum 


Tot  noterum  viemoranda  parens 
Utero  toties  enixa  gravi 
Pignorapacis.  Sen.  Octav.  act.  5. 

Thee  first  kind  author  of  my  joys. 
Thou  source  of  many  smiling  boys, 
Nobiy  contented  to  bestow 
A  pledge  of  peace  in  every  throw. 

This  medal  therefore  compliments  the  emperor 
on  his  two  children,  whom  it  represents  as  public 
blessings  that  promise  peace  and  plenty  to  the  em- 
pire. 

The  two  hands  that  join  one  another  are  emblems 
rfl  Fidelity*. 

Inde  Fides  dextrceqzie  dates — — — — -    O v.  Met.  lib.  14. 

Sociemiis  anwios,  pignus  hocjidei  cape, 

Continge dextram Sex.  Here.  Fur.  act.  S. 


-en  dextrajidesque 


Quern  secum pairios  aiimt  portare  penates  ! 

Virg.  .^n.  lib.  4, 

See  now  the  promis'd  faith,  Ihe  vaunted  narae, 
I'he  pious  man,  who,  rushing  through  the  flame, 
Preserv'd  his  STods Mr.  Drvdei?, 


Fig. 
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By  the  inscription  we  may  see  that  they  repre» 
sent,  in  this  place,  the  fidelity  or  loyalty  of  the  pub- 
lic towards  their  emperor.  The  Caduceus  rising 
between  the  hands  signifies  the  peace  that  arises 
from  such  a  union  with  their  prince,  as  the  spike  of 
Gorn,  on  each  side,  shadows  out  the  plenty  that  is 
the  fruit  of  such  a  peace. 

Pax  Cererem  nutritf  pacis  alumna  Ceres. 

Ov.  de  Fast.  lib.  1. 

The  giving  of  a  hand*,  in  the  reverse  of  Clau- 
dius, is  a  token  of  good  will.  For  when,  after  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Caligula,  Claudius  was  in  no 
small  apprehension  for  his  own  life,  he  was,  contra- 
ry to  his  expectation,  well  received  among  the  Prae- 
torian guards,  and  afterwards  declared  their  empe- 
ror. His  reception  is  here  recorded  on  a  medal, 
in  which  one  of  the  ensigns  presents  him  in  his 
hand,  in  the  same  sense  as  Anchises  gives  it  in  the 
following  verses. 

Ipse  pater  dextram  Anchises  haud  multa  moratus 
Datjuvenif  atgue  animum prcese7iti  munerejirmat. 

ViRG.  Sm.  lib.  3. 

The  old  weather-beaten  soldier  that  carries  in 
bis  hand  the  Roman  eagle,  is  the  same  kind  of  offi- 
cer that  you  meet  with  in  Juvenal's  fourteenth  satire. 

Dime  Maurorunx  attegiaa,  castella  Brigantum^ 
Ut  locupletem  Aquila7n  tibi  sexagesimus  annus 

Afferat ■ Jur.  sat.  14. 

I  remember  in  one  of  the  poets  the  Signifer  is 
described  with  a  lion's  skin  over  his  head  and 
shoulders,  like  this  we  see  in  the  medal,  but  at  pre- 
sent I  cannot  recollect  the  passage.  Virgil  has 
given  us  a  noble  description  of  a  warrior  making 
his  appearance  under  a  lion's  skin. 
.     *  Fig.  8. 
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'Tegmen  torguens  itnmane  leonis 


Terribili  impexum  seta,  cum  dentibus  albis 
Indutus  capifiy  sic  regia  tecta  stibibat 
Horridus,  Herculeoque  humeros  indutus  amictu. 

ViRG.  JEn.  lib.  7, 

Like  Hercules  himself  his  son  appears. 

In  savage  pomp :  a  lion's  hide  he  wears  ; 

About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin,  ' 

The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin. 

Thus  like  the  god  his  father,  homely  drest. 

He  strides  into  the  hall,  a  horrid  guest !     Mr.  Dryden. 

Since  you  have  mentioned  the  dress  of  your  stan- 
dard-bearer, says  Cynthio,  I  cannot  forbear  remark- 
ing that  of  Claudiiis,  which  was  the  usual  Roman 
habit.  One  may  see  in  this  medal,  as  well  as  in  any 
antique  statues,  that  the  old  Romans  had  their  necks 
and  arms  bare,  and  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  our 
hands  and  faces  are  at  present.  Before  I  had  made 
this  remark,  I  have  sometimes  wondered  to  see  the 
Roman  poets,  in  their  descriptions  of  a  beautiful 
man,  so  often  mentioning  the  turn  of  his  neck  and 
arms,  that  in  our  modern  dresses  lie  out  of  sight, 
and  are  covered  under  part  of  the  clothing.  Not 
to  trouble  you  with  many  quotations,  Horace  speaks 
of  both  these  parts  of  the  body  in  the  beginning  of 
an  ode,  that  in  my  opinion  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  finest  of  his  book,  for  the  naturalness  of  the 
thought,  and  the  beauty  of  the  expression. 

Dum  tUy  Lydia,  Telephi 
Cervicem  roseam,  et  cerea  Telephi 

Laudas  brachia,  vce  meum 
Fervens  difficili  bile  tumetjecur. 

When  Telephus  his  youthful  charmSj 
His  rosy  neck  and  winding  arms. 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite. 
And  ia  that  pleasing  name  delight; 
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My  heart,  infiam'd  by  jealous  heats. 
With  numberless  resentments  beats; 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  colour  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies. 

It  was  probabl}^  this  particular  in  the  Roman  ha- 
bit that  gave  Virgil  the  thought  in  the  following 
verse,  where  Romulus,  among  other  reproaches 
that  he  makes  the  Trojans  for  their  softness  and 
effeminacy,  upbraids  them  with  the  make  of  their 
Tunicas  tliat  had  sleeves  to  them,  and  did  not  leave 
the  arms  naked  and  exposed  to  the  weather  like  that 
of  the  Romans. 

E.t  tunicaz  manicas,  et  habeni  ridimicula  mitrie. 

Virgil  lets  us  know  in  another  place,  that  the  Ita- 
lians preserved  their  old  language  and  habits,  not- 
withstanding the  Trojans  became  their  masters,  and 
that  the  Trojans  themselves  quitted  the  dress  of 
their  own  country  for  that  of  Italy,  This  he  tells 
us  was  the  effect  of  a  prayer  that  Juno  made  t(?) 
Jupiter. 

Illudte  nulla  futi  quod  lege  tenelnr. 

Pro  Latio  obtestor,pro  majestate  tuorum  : 

Oumjam  comiubiis  pacem  felicibns  Cesto  ,-J 

Component^  cum  jam  leges  ei  feeder  a  jungent ; 

JVe  vetus  indigenas  nomen  mntare  Lati7ioSf 

J\reu  Troas  fieri  jribeast  Tericrosque  vocari  ; 

t.'iut  vocem  mutare  viros,  aiit  vertere  vestes. 

Sit  Latium,  si/it  Albaiii  per  scecula  reges  : 

Sit  Romana  potens  Itald  virtiite propago  : 

Occidii,  occideritque  sinas  cum  nomine  Troja.    iEn.  lib.  12. 

This  let  me  beg  (and  this  no  fates  withstand) 

Bolh  for  myself,  and  for  your  father's  land, 

That  -when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the  peace, 

(Wliich  I,  since  you  ordain,  consent  to  bless) 

The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same  ; 

But  let  the  Latins  still  retain  their  name  : 

Speak  the  same  language  which  tliey  spoke  before, 

Wear  the  same  habits  which  their  grandsires  wore.  - 
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Call  them  not  Trojans :  perish  the  renown 

And  name  of  Troy,  with  that  detested  town. 

Latium  be  Latium  still :  let  Alba  reign^ 

And  Home's  immortal  majesty  remain.      Mr.  Dryden. 

By  the  way,  I  have  often  admired  at  Virgil  for 
representing  his  Juno  with  such  an  impotent  kind 
of  revenge  as  what  is  the  subject  of  this  speech. 
You  may  be  sure,  says  Eugenius,  that  Virgil  knew 
very  well  this  was  a  trifling  kind  of  request  for  the 
queen  of  the  gods  to  make,  as  we  may  find  by  Jupi- 
ter's way  of  accepting  it. 

Olli  sitbridens  hominiim  rerumque  repertor  .- 
Ei  germana  JoviSf  Saturnigne  altera  proles  : 
Irarum  tantos  valvis  sub  pectore  Jluctus  ? 
Verum  age,  et  inceptum  friistra  subinittefiirorem. 
Do,  quod  vis  ;  et  me  victusque  volensque  remitto. 
Sennonem  Ausonii  patrium  moresque  tenebunt. 
Utqueest,  nomenerit:  commixti  corpore  tantum 
Subside7%t  Teiicri;  morem  ritusque  sacrornm 
Adjicium,  faciamque  omnes  uno  ore  Lati-aos,  &c. 

JEu.  \\h.V2. 

Then  thus  the  founder  of  mankind  replies, 
(Unruffled  was  his  front,  serene  his  eyes,) 
Can  Saturn's  issue,  and  heav'n's  other  heir, 
Such  endless  anger  in  her  bosom  bear  ? 
Be  mistress,  and  your  full  desires  obtain  ; 
But  quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  vain. 
From  ancient  blood  th'  Ausonian  people  sprung, 
Shall  keep  their  name,  their  habit,  and  their  tongue. 
The  Trojans  to  their  customs  shall  be  ty'd, 
I  will  myself  their  common  rites  provide  ; 
The  natives  shall  command,  the  foreigners  subside  .• 
All  shall  be  Latium  ;  Troy  without  a  name  : 
And  her  lost  sons  forget  from  whence  they  came. 

Mr.  Drybjs:n. 

I  am  apt  to  think  Virgil  had  a  further  view  in 
this  request  of  Juno  than  what  his  commentators 
have  discovered  in  it.  He  knew  very  well  that  his 
jEneid  was  founded  on  a  very  doubtful  story,  and 
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that  ^neas's  coming  into  Italy  was  not  universally 
received  among  the  Romans  themselves.  He  knew 
too  that  a  main  objection  to  this  story  was  the  great 
difference  of  customs,  language,  and  habits  among 
the  Romans  and  Trojans.  To  obviate  therefore  so 
strong  an  objection,  he  makes  this  difference  to 
arise  from  the  forecast  and  pre-determination  of 
the  gods  themselves.  But  pray  what  is  the  name 
of  the  lady  in  the  next  medal  ?  Methinks  she  is 
very  particular  in  her  quoiffure. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  Fruitfulness,*  says  Philan- 
der, and  was  designed  as  a  compliment  to  Julia,  the 
wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  had  the  same  num- 
ber of  children  as  you  see  on  this  coin.  Her  head 
is  crowned  with  towers  in  allusion  to  Cybele  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  same  reason  tha*^ 
Virgil  compares  the  city  of  Rome  to  her. 

Felix  prole  viriim,  qualis  Berecynthia  mater 
Invehitur  curru  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes, 

Lceia  Deiim  partu 

ViRG.  .En.  lib.  6 
High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place. 
And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race. 
Then  when  in  pomp  she  makes  a  Phrygian  round. 
With  golden  turrets  on  her  temples  crown'd. 

Mr.  Dryden. 

The  vine,  issuing  out  of  the  urn,  speaks  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  the  Psalmist.  "  Thy  wife  shall  be 
as  the  fruitful  vine  on  the  walls  of  thy  house."  The 
four  stars  overhead,  and  the  same  number  on  the 
globe,  represent  the  four  children.  There  is  a 
medallion  of  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  wolf, 
with  a  star  over  each  of  their  heads,  as  we  find  the 
Latin  poets  speaking  of  the  children  of  princes  un- 
der the  same  metaphor. 

*Fis.9. 
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Utque  tuifaciunt  aidua  juvenile  nepotea. 
Per  tuapergue  aui  facta  parentis  eanf. 

Ovid.  deTrist.lib.  3.  el.  1, 


'Tu  quoque  extinctusjaces. 


Dejlende  nobis  semper y  infelkc  puevj 

jyiodo  sidus  orbiSf  colume«  august ce  domuSy 

Britannice  "^    ■  Sen.  Oetav.  act.  1. 

Thou  too  dear  youth,  to  ashes  turn'd, 
Britannicus  for  ever  meurn*d  ! 
Thou  star  that  wont  this  orb  to  grace  ! 
Thou  pillar  of  the  Julian  race  ! 

Maneas  hominum  contentus  habeiiiss 

Undarum  terrceque potensy  et  sidera  dones. 

Stat.  Theb.  lib.  1. 

Stay,  great  Caesar,  and  vouchsafe  to  reign 

O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  wat'ry  main ; 

Resign  to  Jove  his  empire  of  the  skies, 

And  people  heav'n  with  Roman  deities.  Mr.  Pope, 

1  need  not  mention  Homer's  comparing  Astyan- 
ax  to  the  morning  star,  nor  Virgil's  imitation  of 
him  in  his  description  of  Ascaniiis. 

The  next  medal  was  stamped  on  the  marriage  of 
Nero  and  Octavia;*  you  see  the  sun  over  the  head 
of  Nero,  and  the  moon  over-that  of  Octavia.  They 
face  one  another  according  to  the  situation  of  these 
two  planets  in  the  heavens. 


•Phoebeis  obviajiammis 


Demei  nocti  luna  timores.  Sen.  Thyest.  act.  4. 

And  to  show  that  Octavia  derived  her  whole  lustre 
from  the  friendly  aspect  of  her  husband. 

Sicut  luna  suo  tunc  tantum  deficit  orbe, 

Quum  Phcebum  adversis  currentem  non  videt  astris. 

Man.  lib.  4. 
Because  the  moon  then  only  feels  decay. 
When  opposite  unto  her  brother's  ray.  Mr.  Creech. 

*  Fig.  10. 
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But  if  we  consider  the  history  of  this  medal,  we 
shall  find  more  fancy  in  it  than  the  medallists  have 
yet  discovered.  Nero  and  Octavia  were  not  only 
husband  and  wife,  but  brother  and  sister,  Claudius 
being  the  father  of  both.  We  have  this  relation 
between  them  marked  out  in  the  tragedy  of  Octa- 
via, where  it  speaks  of  her  marriage  with  Nero. 

Fratris  thalamos  sertifa  teiiet 

Maxima  Juno  :  soror  Augusti 

Sociata  toris,  cur  d  patrid 

I*ellitur  Aula  ? Sen.  Oct.  act.  L 

To  Jove  his  sister  consort  wed, 
Uncensur'd  shares  her  brother's  bed  ; 
Shall  Csesar's  wife  and  sister  wait, 
An  exile  at  her  husband's  gate  ? 

i[mplebit  aulavi  stirpe  coslesti  tuam 
Generata  divo,  Claudice  gentis  decus, 
Sortita  fi^atrisj  more  Junonis,  toros.  ibid.  act.  ?. 

Thy  sister,  bright  with  every  blooming  grace, 
Will  mount  thy  bed  t'  enlarge  the  Claudian  race  : 
And  proudly  teeming  with  fraternal  love. 
Shall  reign  a  Juno  with  the  Roman  Jove. 

They  are  therefore  very  prettily  represented  by 
thq  sun  and  moon,  who,  as  they  are  the  most  glo- 
rious parts  of  the  universe,  arc,  in  a  poetical  gene- 
alogy, brother  and  sister.  Virgil  gives  us  a  sight 
of  them  in  the  same  position  that  they  regard  each 
other  on  this  medal. 

JVec  Fratris  radiis  obnoxia  siirgere  Luna. 

ViRG,  Georg.  J. 

The  flattery  on  the  next  medal*  is  in  the  same 
thought  as  that  of  Lucretius. 

Ipse  Epicurus  obit  decurso  luminc  viti€; 

Qui  genus  hwnanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omneis 

Prxstinxit,  Stellas  exortus  titi  atherius  soL 

LtJCHF.T.  Vib.  3. 

*  ris:.  a. 
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Nay,  Epicurus'  race  of  lite  is  run  ; 

That  man  of  wit,  who  other  men  outshone, 

As  far  as  meaner  stars  the  raid-day  sun.       Mr,  Creech. 

The  emperor  appears  as  the  rising  sun,  and  holds 
a  globe  in  his  hand,  to  figure  out  the  earth  that  is 
enlightened  and  actuated  by  his  beauty. 

Sol  qui  terrarum  JIammis  opera  omnia  lustras.        "ViRG. 


■Ubi priinos  crastimts  ortus 


Extiilerit  Titan,  radiisque  retexerit  orbem.  Idem. 

When  next  the  sun  his  rising  light  displays, 
And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple  rays. 

Mr.  Dryden. 

On  his  head  you  see  the  rays  that  seem  to  grow 
out  of  it.  Claudian,  in  the  description  of  his  infant 
Titan,  descants  on  this  glory  about  his  head,  but 
has  run  his  description  into  most  wretched  fus- 
tian. 

Invalidum  dextro  portat  Titana  lacerto, 
JVondum  luce  graveniy  nee  pribescentibiis  alte 
Cristatum  radiis  ;  priino  clementior  avo 
Fingitur,  et  te?ierum  vagitu  despiiit  ignem. 

Claud,  de  rapt.  Pros.  lib.  C. 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  her  arms; 

Yet  sufFerably  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 

The  ungrown  glories  of  His  beamy  hair. 

Mild  was  the  babe,  and  from  his  cries  there  came 

A  gentle  breathing  and  a  harmless  flame. 

The  sun  rises  on  a  medal  of  Comniodus,*  as 
Ovid  describes  him  in  the  story  of  Phaeton. 

Ardua  prima  via  est,  et  qua.  vix  mane  recentes 
Enituntur  equi ■■ — - —    Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 

You  have  here  too  the  four  horses  breaking- 
through  the  clouds  in  their  morning  passage^ 


-Pyroeis,  et  Ebus,  et  ^thon. 


Solis  equi,  quartttsque  Phlegon Ibid. 

*  Fig.  12, 
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Corripuere  viam,  pedibusgue  per  a'era  motis 

Obstanies  scindunt  7iebulas  •  Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 

The  woman  underneath  represents  the  earth,  as 
Ovid  has  drawn  her  sitting  in  the  same  figure. 

Sustulit  omniferos  callo  tenus  anda  vultus  ; 

Oppooiiitque  manum  Jrontif  magnoque  tremore 

Omnia  cojictitiens  paulum  mbsedit.  Ibid. 

The  Earth  at  length • 


Uplifted  to  the  hear'ns  her  blasted  head. 
And  clapp'd  her  hand  upon  her  brows,  and  said; 
(But  Srst,  impatient  of  the  sultry  heat, 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat.) 

The  cor?iu-co/iia  in  her  hand  is  a  type  of  her  fruit- 
fulness,  as  in  the  speech  she  makes  to  Jupiter. 

Hosne  mihifructus,  himc  fertilitatis  honoretn, 
Officiique  refers  ?  quod  adunci  vidnera  aratri 
Eastrommque  fero,  totoque  exerceor  anno  ? 
Q,udd pecorifrondes,  alimentjaque  mitiafruges 
flumano  generi,  vobis  quoque  thura  ministro  ?  Ibid. 

And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear  \ 
This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 
Tortur'd  with  rakes  and  harass'd  all  the  year  ? 
That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew. 
And  food  for  man,  and  frankincense  for  yon  ? 

So  much  for  the  designing  part  of  the  medal ;  as 
for  the  thought  of  it,  the  antiquaries  are  divided 
upon  it.  For  my  part  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  was  made 
as  a  compliment  to  Commodus  on  his  skill  in  the 
chariot  race.  It  is  supposed  that  the  same  occa- 
sion furnished  Lucan  with  the  same  thought  in  his 
address  to  Nero. 

Seu  tefiammigeros  Phcebi  consccndere  cvrrust 

Telluremque  iiihilt  miitato  sole,  timentem 

Igne  vago  lustrarejuvet.  Luc.  lib.  1.  adNeronerj 

Or  if  thou  chuse  the  empire  of  the  day. 
And  make  the  sun's  unwilling  steeds  obe):; 
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Auspicious  if  thou  drive  the  flaming  team. 

While  earth  rejoices  in  thy  gentler  beam.      Mr.  Rowe. 

This  is  so  natural  an  allusion,  that  we  find  the 
course  of  the  sun  described  in  the  poets  by  meta- 
phors borrowed  from  the  Circus. 

Qmim  suspensns  eat  Phcehus,  citrrumque  reflectat 
Hiicilluc,  agiles  et servetin  (etheremetas.    Manil.    lib.  1. 

Hesperio  positas  in  litiore  metas.         Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 

S?  sol  ex  ceqiio  metd  distabat  ■ntrdque.  Idem. 

However  it  be,  we  are  sure  in  general  it  is  a  com- 
paring of  Commodus  to  the  sun,  which  is  a  simile 
of  as  long  standing  as  poetry,  1  had  almost  said,  as 
the  sun  itself. 

I  believe,  says  Cynthio,  there  is  scarce  a  great 
man  he  ever  shone  upon  that  has  not  been  com- 
pared to  him.  I  look  on  similes  as  a  part  of  his  pro- 
ductions. I  do  not  know  whether  he  raises  fruits  or 
flowers  in  greater  number.  Horace  has  turned  this 
comparison  into  ridicule  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago. 

■  Laudat  Brutumt  laudatgue  cohortentf 


Solem  Asia  Brutum  appellat ■ — Hor.  Sat.  7.  lib.  1. 

He  pvaiseth  Brutus  much  and  all  his  train  ; 

He  calls  him  Asia's  sun  Mr.  Creech, 

You  have  now  shown  us  persons  under  the  dis- 
guise of  stars,  moons,  and  suns.  I  suppose  we  have 
at  last  done  with  the  celestial  bodies. 

The  next  figure  you  see*,  says  Philander,  had 
once  a  place  in  the  heavens,  if  you  will  believe  ec- 
clesiastical story.  It  is  the  sign  that  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  Constantine  before  the  battle  with  Max- 
entius.  We  are  told  by  a  Christian  poet,  that  he 
eaused  it  ta  be  wrought  on  the  military  ensign-  that 
*  Fig.  13. 
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the  Romans  call  their  Labarutn.     And  it  is  on  this 
ensign  that  we  find  it  in  the  present  medal. 

Christus  p2irpurewn  q-emmanti  textus  in  auro 

Sig-nabat  Labarum. 

Prudent,  contra  Symm.  lib.  1". 

A  Christ  was  on  th'  imperial  standai'd  borne. 
That  gold  embroiders,  and  that  gems  adorn. 

By  the  word  Christus  he  means,  without  doiib^, 
the  present  figure,  which  is  composed  out  of  the 
two  initial  letters  of  the  name. 

He  bore  the  same  sign  in  his  standards,  as  you 
may  see  in  the  following  medal  and  verses*. 

^BgnoscaSi  regina,  libens  7nea  signa  necesse  est  : 
In  quibiis  effigies  criicis  aut gemmata  refulgetf 
AiU  longis  solido  ex  auro prcefertur  i7ihastis. 

Constantinus  Romam  alloquitui',  Jhxi^. 
'Sly  ensign  let  the  queen  of  nations  praise. 
That  rich  in  geros  the  Christian  cross  displays  : 
There  rich  in  gems  ;  but  on  my  quiv'ring  spears 
In  solid  gold  the  sacred  mark  appears. 
Texilluvique  crucis  siimmiis  dominatov  adorat. 

Id.  ia  Apotheosi. 
See  there  the  cross  he  wav'd  on  hostile  shores. 
The  emperor  of  all  the  world  adores. 

But  to  return  to  our  Labariun\;  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  see  it  in  a  state  of  paganism,  you  have  it  on 
a  coin  of  Tiberius.  It  stands  between  two  other 
ensigns,  and  is  the  mark  of  a  Roman  colony  where 
the  medal  was  stamped.  By  the  Vi'ay,  you  must  ob- 
serve, that  wherever  the  Romans  fixed  their  stan- 
dards, they  looked  on  that  place  as  their  country, 
and  thought  themselves  obliged  to  defend  it  witli 
their  lives.  For  this  reason  their  stancU\rds  were 
always  carried  before  them  when  they  went  to  set- 
tle themselves  in  a  colony.     This    gives  the  mean- 

*  Fig.   14.  t  I'^'S-  15 
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ing  of  a  couple  of  verses  in  Silius   Italicus,  that 
make  a  very  far-fetched  compliment  to  Fabius. 

Ocyus  hue  Aquilas  servataque  sigi).a  refertey 

Hie  patria  est,  murique  urbis  stant  pectore  in  uno. 

SiL.  It.  lib.  7. 

The  following  medal  was  stamped  on  Trajan's 
victory  over  the  Daci*.  You  see  on  it  the  figure 
of  Trajan  presenting  a  little  Victory  to  Rome. 
Between  them  lies  the  conquered  province  of  Da- 
cia.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  particu- 
larities in  each  figure.  We  see  abundance  of  per- 
sons on  old' coins  that  hold  a  little  Victory  in  one 
hand,  like  this  of  Trajan,  which  is  always  the  sign 
of  a  conquest.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  Virgil  al- 
ludes to  this  custom  in  a  verse  that  Turnus  speaks- 

JV  o«  adeo  has  exosa  maniis  victoria  Jugit. 

ViRG.  J^n.  lib.  11. 

If  you  consent,  lie  shall  not  be  refus'd. 

Nor  find  a  Iiand  to  victory  unus'd.  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  emperor's  standing  in  a  gown,  and  making  a 
present  of  his  Dacian  victory  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
agrees  very  v/ell  with  Claudian's  character  of  him. 

■  Vietura  feretur 

Gloria  Trajani ;  nou  tarn  qiidd,  Tigride  victo, 
JVostra  triumphatifuerintprovincia  Parthi, 
-3(ta  quod  invectus  stratis  capitolia  Dacis  : 

Quam  patriae  quodmitis  erat : 

Claud,  de  4to.  Cons.  Hondr. 
Thy  glory,  Trajan,  shall  for  ever  live : 
Not  that  thy  arms  the  Tigris  mourn'd,  o'ercome. 
And  tributary  Parthia  bow'd  to  Rome, 
Not  that  the  Capitol  receiv'd  thy  train 
With  shouts  of  triumph  for  the  Daci  slain: 
But  for  thy  mildness  to  thy  country  shown. 

The  city  of  Rome  carries  the  wand  in  her  hand 
that  is  the  symbol  of  her  divinity. 

*  Fig.  16. 
D    2 
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Delubrum  Roma  fcolitur  tiam  sanguine  et  ipsa 

More  Bex^ Prudent,  cont  Sym.  lib.  t 

For  Rome,  a  goddess  too,  can  boast  her  shrine, 
With  victims  stain'd,  and  sought  with  rights  divine. 

As  the  globe  tinder  her  feet  betokens  her  domi- 
nion over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Tevrarum.  dea,  g-dntiumque  Roma  ; 

Cuiparest  nihili  et  nihil  secundum.  Mart.  lib.  12.  epig.  8^ 

O  Rome,  thou  goddess  of  the  earth ! 
T©  whom  no  rival  e'er  had  birth  j 
Nor  second  e'er  shall  rise. 

The  heap  of  arms  she  sits  on  signifies  the  peace 
that  the  emperor  had  procured  her.  On  old  coins 
've  often  see  an  emperor,  a  victory,  the  city  of  Rome, 
or  a  slave,  sitting  on  a  heap  of  arms,  which  always 
marks  out  the  peace  that  arose  from  such  an  action 
as  gave  occasion  to  the  medal.  I  think  we  cannot 
doubt  but  Virgil  copied  out  this  circumstance  from 
the  ancient  sculptors,  in  that  inimitable  description 
he  has  given  us  of  Military  Fury  shut  up  in  the  tem~ 
l^le  of  Janus,  and  loaden  with  chains. 

Glaudentur  belli  porta  :  Furor  impius  intus 
Sceva  sedens  super  arma,  et  centum  vinctJis  ahenis 
Post  tergum  nodiSffreinet  horridus  ore  cruento. 

ViRG.  Mn.  lib.  i, 

Janus  hiro self  befoi'e  his  fane  shall  wait. 
And  keep  the  dreadful  issues  of  his  gate. 
With  bolts  and  iron  bars  :  within  remains 
Imprison'd  Fury,  bound  in  bi'azen  chains: 
High  on  a  trophy  rais'd  of  useless  arms 
He  sits,  and  threats  the  world  with  dire  alarms. 

Mr.  Dryden- 

"We  are  told  by  the  old  scholiast,  says  Eugenius, 
that  there  was  actually  such  a  statue  in  the  temple 
of  Jaiuis  as  that  Virgil  has  here  described,  which  I 
am  almost  apt  to  believe,  since  you  assure  us  that 
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this  part  of  the  design  is  so  often  met  with  on  an- 
cient medals.  But  have  you  nothing  to  remark  on 
the  figure  of  the  province  ?  Her  posture,  says  Phi- 
lander, is  what  we  often  meet  with  in  the  slaves  and 
captives  of  old  coins :  among  the  poets  too,  sitting 
on  the  ground  is  a  mark  of  misery  or  captivity. 

J\4.ultos  ilia  dies  incomiis  mast  a  capilUs 

Sederat Pro  per  t.  lib.  1. 

»    O  utinam  ante  tuos  sedeam  captiva  penates.       Id.  lib.  4. 

O  might  I  sit  a  captive  at  thy  gate  ! 

You  have  the  same  posture  in  an  old  coin*  that 
celebrates  a  victory  of  Lucius  Verus  over  the  Par- 
thians.  The  captive's  hands  are  here  bound  behind 
him,  as  a  farther  instance  of  his  slavery. 

Ecce^maniis  juvenem  interea  post  terga  revinctiinii 
Paslores  magno  adregein  clamore  fere  bant. 

ViRG.  -J:n.  lib.  2. 

Mean  while,  with  shouts,  the  Trojan  shepherds  bring 

A  captive  Greek  in  bands  before  the  king.    Mr.  Dryden. 

Cm  dedit  invitas  vicia  noverca  manus.  Ov.  de  Fast. 

Ciim  rudis  iirgenti  brachia  victa  dedi.       Propert. lib.  4. 

We  may  learn  from  Ovid  that  it  was  sometimes 
the  custom  to  place  a  slave  with  his  arms  bound  at 
the  foot  of  the  trophy,  as  in  the  figure  before  us. 

Stentque  super  vinetos  trunca  trophaa  viros. 

Ov.  Ep.  ex  Ponto  lib.  4. 

You  see  on  his  head  the  cap  which  the  Parthianjij 
and  indeed  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  wear  on  me- 
dals. They  had  not  probably  the  ceremony  of  veil- 
ing the  bonnet  in  their  salutations,  for  in  medals 
they  still  have  it  on  their  heads,  whether  they  are 
before  emperors  or  generals,  kneeling,  sittin]^,  or 

*  Fig.  17. 
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standing.     Martial  has  distinguished  them  by  this- 
cap  as  their  chief  characteristic. 

Frustra  blanditix  venitis  ad  me 

Attritis  miserabiles  labellis, 

JDicturus  dominumy  dsumqiie  non  sum: 

Jam  non  est  locus  hdc  in  urbe  vobis. 

Ad  Parthos  procid  itepileatos, 

Et  turpes,  humilesque  supplicesque 

JPictorum  sola  basiate  regum.         Mart.  Epig.  72.  lib.  10. 

In  vain,  mean  flatteries,  ye  try. 
To  gnaw  the  lip,  and  fall  the  eye  ; 
No  man  a  god  or  lord  I  name  : 
From  Romans  far  be  such  a  shame! 
Go  teath  the  supple  Parthian  how 
To  veil  the  bonnet  on  his  brow  : 
Or  on  the  ground  all  prostrate  fling 
Some  Pict,  before  his  barbarous  king. 

I  cannot  hear,  says  Cynthio,  without  a  kind  of  in« 
dignation,  the  satirical  reflections  that  Martial  has 
made  on  the  memory  of  Domitian.  It  is  certain  so 
ill  an  emperor  deserved  all  the  reproaches  that 
could  be  heaped  upon  him,  but  he  could  not  deserve 
them  of  Martial.  I  mtist  confess  I  am  less  scanda- 
lised at  the  flatteries  the  epigrammatist  paid  him 
living,  than  the  ingratitude  he  showed  him  dead.  A 
man  may  be  betrayed  into  the  one  by  an  overstrained 
complaisance,  or  by  a  temper  extremely  sensible  of 
favours  and  obligations  :  whereas  the  other  can  arise 
from  nothing  but  a  natural  baseness  and  villany  of 
aoul.  It  does  not  always  happen,  says  Philander, 
th-at  the  poet  and  the  honest  man  meet  together  in 
the  same  person.  I  think  we  need  enlarge  no  far- 
ther on  this  medal,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  com- 
pare the  trophy  on  it  with  that  of  Mezentius  in 
Virgil. 

Tvgentem  quercum  decisis  undiqiie  ramis 
C\ns(ituit  lumnJo,  fulgeiTtlaqv,cincluifar/na, 
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Mezenii  ducts  exuvias;  tibi,  magnc,  tropcBum^ 
Bellipotuns :  aptat  rorantes  sanguine  cristas, 
Telaqne  truncaviri,  etbis  sex  thoraca  petitum 
Pcrfossnmque  locis  ;  cajpeumque  ex  cere  sinistrce 
Subligat,  aique  ensem  collo  suspcndit  eburnum. 

ViRG.  ^n.lib.  11, 
lie  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs  : 

Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  plac'd ; 

Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  grac'd. 

The  coat  of  arnas  by  proud  Mezentius  worn. 

Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  borne. 

Was  hung  on  high  ;  and  glitter'd  fi-ora  afar  ; 

A  trophy  sacred  to  the  god  of  war. 

Above  his  arms,  fix'd  on  the  leafless  wood, 

Appear'd  hisplumy  crest,  besmear'd  with  blood  j 

His  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  was  seen  ; 

Truncheons  of  shiver'd  lances  hung  between  : 

And  on  the  right  was  plac'd  his  corslet,  bor'd. 

And  to  the  neck  was  ty'd  his  unavailing  sword. 

Mr.  Dryde^j, 

On  the  next  medal*  you  seethe  peace  that  Ves- 
pasian procured  the  empire,  after  having*  happily 
finished  all  its  wars  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
vjoman  with  the  olive  branch  in  her  hand  is  the 
figure  of  Peace. 


-Pignore  Pads 


Pratendens  dextra  ramum  canentis  oHvcc.       Sil.  It.  lib.  3. 

With  the  other  hand  she  thrusts  a  lighted  torch 
under  a  heap  of  armor  that  lies  by  an  altar.  This  al- 
ludes to  a  custom  among  the  ancient  Romans,  of 
gathering  up  the  armour  that  lay  scattered  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  burning  it  as  an  offering  to  one  of 
their  deities.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  Virgil  refers, 
and  Silius  Italicus  has  described  at  large. 

Qualis  emm  cum  primam  uclem  Franesle  sub  ipsd 
Stravij  scutorumque  incendi  victor  acervos.YiRG.  lEnAib.  8, 

*  rig.  18. 
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Such  as  I  was  beneath  Prseneste's  walls ; 
Then  when  I  made  the  foremost  foes  retire, 
And  set  whole  heaps  of  conquer'd  shields  on  fire. 

Mr.  DRYDEyr  . 

Ast  tibij  Bellipotens,  Sacrum^  constructus  acervo 

Ingenti  mons  armorum  consnrgit  ad  astra : 

Ipse  manu  celsampinum,flamm<ique  comaniem 

AttollenSf  ductor,  Gradivum  in  vota  ciebat : 

Frimitias  pugncB,  el  Iceti  libamina  belli, 

Hannibal  Ausonio  cremat  hac  de  nomine  victor j 

Et  tibij  Mars  geniior,  votorum  hand  surde  meorunti, 

Arma  electa  dirat  spirantum  turba  vironim. 

Turn  face  conjectd,  populatur  fervidus  ignis 

Flagrantem  molem;  et  rupict  caligine,  inauras 

Actus  apex  claro  perfundit  lumine  campos.      SiL.  IxTlib.  10. 

To  thee  the  Warrior-God,  aloft  in  air 
A  mountain  pile  of  Roman  arms  they  rear: 
The  gen'ral  grasping  in  his  victor  hand 
A  pine  of  stately  growth,  he  wav'd  the  brand. 
And  cry'd,  O  Mars !  to  thee  devote  I  yield 
These  choice  first  fruits  of  honour's  purple  field. 
Join'd  with  the  partners  of  my  toil  and  praise. 
Thy  Hannibal  this  vow'd  oblation  pays ; 
iGratetul  to  thee  for  Latian  laurels  won  : 
Accept  this  homage,  and  absolve  thy  son. — 
Then,  to  the  pile  the  flaming  torch  hetoss'd; 
In  smould'ring  smoke  the  light  of  heav'n  is  lost  ; 
But  when  the  fire  increase  of  fury  gains, 
The  blaze  of  glory  gilds  the  distant  plains. 

As  for  the  heap  of  arms,  and  mountain  of  arms, 
that  the  poet  mentions,  you  may  see  them  on  two 
coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius*.  De  Sarmatis  and  De 
Germanis  allude  perhaps  to  the  form  of  words  that 
Tni;^ht  be  used  at  the  setting  fire  to  them — Ausonio 
de  nomine.  Those  who  will  not  allow  of  the  inter- 
pretat'on  I  have  put  on  these  two  last  medals,  may 
think  it  an  objection  that  there  is  no  torch  or  fire 
near  them  to  signify  .  .v  such  allusion.  But  they 
•  1  ig.  i9, 20. 
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may  consider  that  on  several  imperial  coins  we  meet 
with  the  figure  of  a  funeral  pile,  without  any  thing; 
to  denote  the  burning  of  it,  though  indeed  there  is 
on  some  of  them  a  flambeau  sticking  out  on  each 
side,  to  let  us  know  it  was  to  be  consumed  to  ashes. 
You  have  been  so  intent  on  the  burning  ©f  the 
arms,  says  Cynthio,  that  you  have  forgotten  the  pil- 
lar on  your  18th  medal.  You  may  find  the  history 
of  it,  says  Philander,  in  Ovid  de  Fastis.  It  was 
from  this  pillar  that  the  spear  was  tossed  at  the 
opening  of  a  war,  for  which  reason  the  little  figure 
on  the  top  of  it  holds  a  spear  in  its  hand,  and  Peace 
turns  her  back  upon  it. 

Prospicit  d  templo  summum  brevis  area  circum^ 

Est  ibi  non  parv<e  parva  columna  notce  .• 
Hinc  solet  hasta  manu,  belli  prcenuncia,  mitti; 

In  regem  et  gentes  cum  placet  arma  capi. 

Ov.  de  Fast.  lib.  S. 

Where  the  high  fane  the  ample  cirque  commands, 
A  little,  but  a  noted  pillar  stands. 
From  hence,  when  Rome  the  distant  kings  defies. 
In  form,  the  war-deneuncing  javelin  flies. 

The  different  interpretations  that  have  been  made 
«n  the  next  medal*  seem  to  be  forced  and  unnatural. 
I  will  therefore  give  you  my  own  opinion  of  it.  The 
vessel  is  here  represented  as  stranded.  The  figure 
before  it  seems  to  come  in  to  its  assistance,  and  to 
lift  it  off  the  shallows  :  for  we  see  the  water  scarce 
reaches  up  to  the  knees ;  and  though  it  is  the  figure 
of  a  man  standing  on  firm  ground,  his  attendants, 
and  the  good  olfiice  he  is  employed  upon,  resemble 
those  the  poets  often  attribute  to  Neptune.  Homer 
tells  us,  that  the  whales  leaped  up  at  their  god's 
approach,  as  we  see  in  the  medal.     The  two  small 

•  Fig.  21. 
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ngures  that  stand  naked  among  the  waves,  are  sea 
deities  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  are  supposed  to  as- 
sist their  sovereign  in  the  succour  he  gives  the  dis- 
tressed vessel. 

Cymothoe,  svmil  et  Triton  adnixus  acuto 
Detrudunt  naves  scopulo  ;  levat  ipse  tridenti, 
Et  vastus  aperit  syries,  et  temperat  aqnor. 

ViRG.  iEn.  iil',  L 

Cymothoe,  Triton,  and  the  sea-green  train 

Of  beauteous  nymphs,  the  daughters  of  the  main. 

Clear  from  the  rocks  the  vessels  with  their  hands; 

The  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands. 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moving  sands. 

Mr.  Dryden. 

Jamplacidis  ratis  extai  aquis,  q^iam  gurgite  ab  imo 
Et  Thetis,  et  magnis  JVereiis  socer  erigit  ulnis. 

Val.  Flac.  lib.  I. 

The  interpreters  of  this  medal  have  mistaken 
ihese  two  figures  for  the  representation  of  two 
persons  that  are  drowning.  But  as  they  are  both 
naked,  and  drawn  in  a  posture  rather  of  triumphing 
over  the  waves  than  of  sinking  under  them,  so  we 
see  abundance  of  water  deities  on  other  medals  re- 
presented after  the  same  manner. 

Jte  De<£  virides,  Uqiddosqne  advertlte  vu/tus; 
Et  vitveum  teneris  criiiem  redimite  corymbis, 
Veste  7iihil  tectce  :  quales  emergitis  aliis 
Fontibus,  et  visit  Satyvos  torquetis  amantes. 

Statius  do  Balneo  Etrusci.  lib.  I. 

Haste,  haste,  ye  Naiads!  vith  attractive  art 
New  charms  to  ev'ry  native  grace  impart : 
With  op'ning  flow'rcts  bind  your  sea-green  hair, 
Unveil'd  ;  and  naked  let  your  limbs  appear: 
So  from  the  springs  the  Satyrs  see  you  rise. 
And  drink  eternal  passion  at  their  eyes. 

After  having  thus  far  cleared  our  way  to  the  me- 
dal, I  take  the  thought  of  tlie  reverse  to  be  tliis. 
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The  stranded  vessel  is  the  commonwealth  of  Romcj 
that,  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  and  the  insolence 
of  the  Praetorian  guards,  under  Nerva,  was  quite 
run  aground  and  in  danger  of  perishing.  Some  of 
those  embarked  in  it  endeavour  at  her  recovery, 
but  it  is  Trajan  that,  by  the  adoption  of  Nerva,  stems 
the  tide  to  her  relief,  aixl  iikc  another  Neptune 
shoves  her  off  the  quicksands.  Your  device,  says 
Eugenius,  hangs  very  well  together ;  but  is  not  it 
liable  to  the  same  exceptions  that  you  made  us  last 
night  to  such  explications  as  have  nothing  but  the 
writer's  imagination  to  support  them  ?  To  show 
you,  says  Philander,  that  the  construction  I  put  on 
this  medal  is  conformable  to  the  fancies  of  the  old 
Romans,  you  may  observe,  that  Horace  represents 
at  length  the  commonwealth  of  Rame  under  the 
figure  of  a  ship,  in  the  allegory  that  you  meet  with 
in  the  fourteenth  ode  of  his  first  book, 

O  JVavisf  referent  in  mare  ie  novi 
Fhictus. ■—- 

And  shall  the  raging  waves  again 

Bear  thee  back  into  the  main  ?  Mr.  Creech. 

Nor  was  any  thing  more  usual  than  to  represent 
a  god  in  the  shape  and  dress  of  an  emperor. 

^■Jpellece  cuperent  ie  scribere  cerxy 
Opiassetque  novo  si?mlcin  te  ponere  iemplo 
Atticus  Elei  senior  Jovis  :  ct  tiici  iniiis 
Ora  Tavas,  tua  sidereas  imitantia  Jlamviaa 
jAimina,  conianpto  mallet  lihodos  aspera  Phabo. 

Statius  de  Equo  Bomiliani,  Syl.  1, 

Now  had  Apelles  liv'd,  he'd  sue  to  grace 
His  glowing  tablets  ^vith  thy  godlike  face: 
Phidias,  a  sculptor  for  the  PoVrs  above! 
Had  wish'd  to  place  thee  witli  his  iv'ry  Jove. 
Rhodes,  and  Tarentum,  that  with  pride  survey, 
The  thund'rer  this,  and  that  the  god  of  day  ; 
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Each  fam'd  Colossus  would  exchange  for  thee. 
And  own  thy  form  the  loveliest  of  the  three. 

For  the  thought  is  general,  you  have  just  the 
same  metaphorical  compliment  to  Theodosius  in 
^laudian,  as  the  medal  here  makes  to  Trajan. 

Nulla  relictaforet  Roynani  nominis  umbi'a, 
Ni  pater  ille  tuus  jamjam  ruitura  subisset 
Pondera,  turbatamque  ratem,  certdque  levasset 

Naufragium  commune  manu. 

Claudia N.  de  4to,  Cons.  Honovii. 

Had  not  thy  sire  deferr'd  th'  impending  fate, 
And  with  his  solid  virtue  propp'd  the  state  ; 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  shade,  the  name  of  Rome, 
An  empty  name !  had  scarce  surviv'd  her  dooBi : 
Half  wreck'd  she  was,  till  his  auspicious  hand 
Resum'd  the  rudder,  and  regain'd  the  land. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  medal  was  stamped  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  when  he  \vas  only  Cssar,  as 
appears  by  the  face  of  it  ,  .  .  sari  Traiano. 

The  next  is  a  reverse  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  We 
hAve  on  it  a  Minerva*  mounted  on  a  monster,  that 
Ausonius  describes  in  the  following  verses. 

Ilia  etiam  Thalamos  per  trtna  anigmata  quarens 
Qui  Mpes,  et  qiiadrupes foretj  et  tripes  omnia  solus; 
Terruit  Aoniam  Volucris,  Leoj  Virgo  ;  trijormis 
Sphinx,  volucris  pennis,  pedibus  fera,fronie  puelltr. 

To  form  the  monster  Sphinx,  a  triple  kind, 

Man,  bird,  and  beast,  by  nature  were  combin'd  : 

With  feather'd  fans  she  wiug'd  th'  aerial  space  ; 

And  on  her  feet  the  lion-claws  disgrace 

The  bloomy  features  of  a  virgin-face. 

O'er  pale  Aonia  panic  horror  ran. 

While  iti  mysterious  speech  she  thus  began-.: 

*'  What  animal,  when  yet  the  morn  is  new, 

**  Walks  on  four  legs  infirm  ;  at  noon  on  two  : 

"  But  day  declining  to  the  western  skies, 

'*'  He  needs  a  third  ;  a  third  the  night  supplies  f^" 

*  Fig.  22r 
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The  monster,  says  Cynthioj  is  a  sphinx,  but  for 
her  meaning  on  this  medal,  I  am  not  (Edipus  enough 
to  unriddle  it.  I  must  confess,  says  Philander,  the 
poets  fail  me  in  this  particular.  There  is  however 
a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  I  will  repeat  to  you, 
though  it  is  in  prose,  since  I  know  no  body  else  that 
has  explained  the  medal  by  it.  The  Athenians, 
says  he,  drew  a  sphinx  on  the  armour  of  Pallas,  by 
reason  of  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  this  animal. 
The  sphinx  therefore  signifies  the  same  as  Miner- 
va herself,  who  was  the  goddess  of  arms  as  well  as 
wisdom,  and  describes  the  emperor,  as  one  of  the 
poets  expresses  it, — 

Studiisftorentem  utriuaque  Minerva. 


Whom  both  Minervas  boast  t'  adopt  their  owa. 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices  together,  to 
make  the  emblem  the  more  significant,  as  indeed 
they  could  not  too  much  extol  the  learning  and  mi- 
litary virtues  of  this  excellent  emperor,  who  was 
the  best  philosopher  and  the  greatest  general  of  his 
age. 

We  will  close  up  this  series  of  medals  with  one 
that  was  stamped  under  Tiberius  to  the  memory  of 
Augustus*.  Over  his  head  you  see  the  star  that 
his  father  Julius  Cajsar  was  supposed  to  have  been 
changed  into. 

Ecce  Dionai  processit  Ccesaris  astrum.        Virg.  Eel.  9» 

See,  Caesar's  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  skies.    Mr.  Dryden. 


■Micat  inter  omnes 


Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes^ 

huna  minores.  Hem 

*  Fig.  23 
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— — — Julius  Csesar's  light  appears 
As,  in  fair  nights  and  smiling  skies, 
The  beauteous  moon  amidst  the  meaner  stars. 

Mr,  CRfeECH/ 

Vix  eafatus  crnt,  tnedici  ckm  sede  senalds 
€onstitit  alma  Venus,  judli  sernenda,  suique 
Casaris  eripuit  memhris,  nee  in  aera  solvi 
Passu  recentem  animam,  ccclestibus  intidit  astris. 
Dunique  tuUt  lumen  capere  atqtieignescere  sens'it, 
Emisitque  slnu :  Luna  evolat  altius  ilia, 
Flammiferumque  trahens  spatioso  Ibnile  crviem, 
Stella  micat.-^— Ov.  Met.  lib.  \3. 

This  spoke  ;  the  goddess  to  the  senate  flew  ; 

Where,  her  fair  form  aonceal'd  from  mortal  vie"\r. 

Her  Csesar's  heav'nJy  part  she  made  her  care, 

Nor  left  the  recent  soul  to  waste  to  air; 

But  bore  it  upwards  to  its  native  skies  : 

Glowing  with  new-born  fires  she  saw  it  rise  ; 

Forth  springing  from  her  bosom  up  it  flew. 

And  kindling,  as  it  soar'd,  a  comet  grew  ; 

Above  the  lunar  sphere  it  took  its  flight. 

And  shot  behind  it  a  long  trail  of  light.    Mr.  WelstkIx. 

Virgil  draws  the  same  fig-iire  of  Augustus  on 
^^neas's  shield  as  we  see  on  this  medal.  The  com- 
mentators tell  us,  that  the  star  was  engraven  on  Au- 
gustus's helmet ;  but  we  may  be  sure  Virgil  means 
such  a  figure  of  the  emperor  as  he  used  to  be  re- 
presented by  in  the  Roman  sculpture,  and  such  a 
one  as  we  may  suppose  this  to  be  that  wc  have  be- 
fore us. 

Hinc  Augustus  agens  lialos  inpraiia  Casar, 
Ciimpatribus,populoque,  Penatibus,  ct  magnk  Diis, 
Stans  celsj  inpuppi;  gem'mas  cuitempora  fiammas 
Lata  vumunt,  patriumqiie  aperitur  tertice  sidus. 

ViRG.  /En.  lib.  S. 
Young  Cffisar  on  the  stern  In  armour  bright. 
Here  leads  the  Romans,  and  the  gods,  to  fight: 
His  beamy  temples  shoot  their  flames  afar  ; 
And  o'er  his  head  is  hung  thg  Julian  star.    Mr.  Drvden'. 
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The  thunderbolt  that  lies  by  him  is  a  mark  of  his 
apotheosis,  that  makes  him  as  it  were  a  companion 
of  Jupiter.  Thus  the  poets  of  his  own  age  that 
deified  him  living : 

Divisum  Imperium  cum  Jove  CcEsar  habet.  Virg. 

Hie  socium  summo  cum  Joce  numen  habet.  Ov. 

Regit  A  ugustus  socio  per  signa  Tonante.  Manil.  lib.  1 . 

Sed  tibi  debetur  ccelum,  tefulmine  pollens^ 
Accipiet  cupidi  Regia  magna  Jovis, 

Ov.  de  Augusto  ad  Liviara, 

He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiata,  which 
at  that  time  was  another  type  of  his  divinity.  The 
spikes  that  shoot  out  from  the  crown  were  to  repre- 
sent the  rays  of  the  sun.  There  were  twelve  of 
them,  in  allusion  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  It  is 
this  kind  of  crown  that  Virgil  describes. 

' Ingenti  mole  Latinus 


Qxiadrijugo  veJdtur  ciirru^  cui  tempora  civcum 

Aurati  bis  sex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt, 

Solis avi  specimen —    Virg,  iEn,  lib.  12. 

Four  steeds  the  chariot  of  Latinus  bear  : 

Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play. 

To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  day.     Mr.   Duydek, 

If  you  would  know  why  the  corona  radiata  is  a 
representation  of  the  sun,  you  may  see  it  in  the  figure 
of  Apollo*  on  the  next  reverse,  where  his  head  is  en- 
compassed with  such  an  arch  of  glory  as  Ovid  and 
Statius  mention,  that  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off 
al  pleasure. 


■Et  genitor  circiim  caput  omne  micantes 


Deposuit  radios Ov.  Met.  hb.  2.' 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  said, 
AjQd.flung  the  blaie  of  glories  from  his  head. 
*  Fig.  24. 
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Imposuitque  comcE  radios Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 

Then  fix*d  his  beamy  circle  on  his  head,- 


■Licet  ignipedum  frxnator  etjuorum 


Ipse  tuis  alte  radiantem  crrnibus  arcum 

Jmprimat — 

Stat.  Theb.  lib   1.  ad  Doraitianum. 

Though  Phcebus  longs  to  mix  his  rays  with  thine. 

And  in  thy  glories  more  serenely  shine.  Mr,  Pope. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  whip  with  which  he 
}S  supposed  to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun  :  as  in  a 
pretty  passage  of  Ovid,  that  some  of  his  editors 
must  needs  fancy  spurious. 

Colligit  amenteSf  et  adhucterrore  pavcntes, 
Phcebus  equos,  stimulogue  dolens  et  verbere  scevit : 
Sicvit  enim,  natumque  objectat,  et  imputat  illis, 

Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 

Prevail'd  upon  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  harmless  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook. 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  them  on. 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  his  son. 

The  double-pointed  dart  in  his  left  hand  is  an  em- 
blem of  his  beams,  that  pierce  through  such  an  in- 
finite depth  of  air,  and  enter  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Accordingly  Lucretius  calls  them 
the  darts  of  the  day,  as  Ausonius,  to  make  a  sort  of 
•witticism,  has  followed  his  example. 

JVo^i  rada  solis,  nequelucida  tela  Diei.  Lucret. 

Exultant  uda  super  arida  saxa  rapincr, 
iMciferique  pavent  letnlia  tela  Diet. 

De  piscibus  captis.     Aus.  Eid.  10, 

Caligo  terrcB  scinditur, 

Percussa  solis  spicule,  Prud.  Hyni.  2. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  sample  of  such  emblem- 
atical medals  as  are  unriddled  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  have  shown  several  passages  in  the  Latin  poets 
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that  receive  an  illustration  from  medals.  Some  of 
the  coins  we  have  had  before  us  have  not  been  ex- 
plained by  others,  as  many  of  them  have  been  ex- 
plained in  a  different  manner.  There  are  indeed 
others  that  have  had  very  near  the  same  explica- 
tion put  upon  them,  but  as  this  explication  has  been 
supported  by  no  authority,  it  can  ut  best  be  looked 
upon  but  as  a  probable  conjecture.  It  is  certain, 
says  Eugenius,  there  cannot  be  any  more  authentic 
illustrations  of  Roman  medals,  especially  of  those 
that  are  full  of  fancy,  than  such  as  are  drawn  out  of 
the  Latin  poets.  For  as  there  is  a  great  affinity  be- 
tween designing  and  poetry,  so  the  Latin  poets,  and 
the  designers  of  the  Roman  medals,  lived  very  near 
©ne  another,  were  acquainted  with  the  same  cus- 
toms, conversant  with  the  same  objects,  and  bred 
up  to  the  same  relish  for  wit  and  fancy.  But  who 
are  the  ladies  that  we  are  next  to  examine  ?  These 
are,  says  Philander,  so  many  cities,  nations  and  pro- 
vinces,  that  present  thexnselves  to  you  under  the 
shape  of  women.  What  you  take  for  a  fine  lady  at 
first  sight,  when  you  come  to  look  into  her,  will 
prove  a  town,  a  country,  or  one  of  the  four  parts  of 
the  world.  In  short,  you  have  now  Afric,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and  several  other  nations  of  the  earth 
before  you.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  maps, 
says  Cynthio,  that  I  ever  saw.  Your  geographers 
now  and  then  fancy  a  country  like  a  leg  or  a  head, 
a  bear  or  a  dragon,  but  I  never  before  saw  them  re- 
presented like  women.  I  could  not  have  thought 
your  mountains,  seas,  and  promontaries,  could  have 
made  up  an  assembly  of  such  well-shaped  persons. 
This  therefore,  says  Philander,  is  a  geography  par- 
ticular to  the  medallists.  The  poets  however  have 
sometimes  given  into  it,  and  furnish  us  with  very 
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good  lights  for  the  explication  of  it.  The  first  lady 
you  see  on  the  list  is  Africa*.  She  carries  an  ele- 
phant's tooth  by  her  side. 

Dentibus  ex  illis  quos  mittit  porta  Syenes, 

Et  Mauri  celeres,  et  Maiiro  obscurior  Indus  : 

Et  quos  deponuit  Nnhatho'o  btllua  saltuy 

Jam  nimiosj  capitique  graves Juv.  Sat.  1^ 

She  is  always  qnoiffed  with  the  head  of  an  elephant^ 
to  show  that  this  animal  is  the  breed  of  that  coun- 
try, as  for  the  same  reason  she  has  a  dragon  lying 
at  her  feet. 

JHuic  varias  pestes,  divcrsaque  membra  ferarum. 
Concessit  bellis  naiura  infesta  futuris  ; 
Horrendos  ungues,  habitataque  membra  tenenOf 
Et  tnortis  partus,  viventia  crimina  terra ; 
Et  vasto  elepkantes  habet,  savosque  leones, 
In  pccnas  foecunda  suas,parit  korrida  tellus. 

Ma  NIL.  lib.  4.  de  Afrita. 

Here  nature,  angry  with  mankind,  prepares 

Sti'ange  monsters,  instruments  of  future  wars; 

Here  snakes,  those  cells  of  poison,  take  their  birth. 

Those  living  crimes  and  grievance  of  the  earth  ; 

Fruitful  in  its  own  plagues,  the  desert  shore 

Hears  elephants,  and  frightful  lions  roar.    Mr.  Creech. 

Lucan,  in  his  description  of  the  several  noxious 
dnimals  of  this  country,  mentions  in  particular  the 
flying  dragon  that  we  see  on  this  medal. 

Vos  quoque,  qui  cunctis  i7inoxia  numina  terrh 

Serpitis,  aurato  nitidi  fulgore  dracones, 

Pestifcros  ardcnsfucit  Africa :  ducitis  aliuni 

A'era  cum  pennis,  armentaqiie tota secuti 

Rumpitis  ingentes  amplexi  verbere  tauros. 

Nee  tutus  spatio  est  elephas,  datis  omnia  letho  : 

Tiee  vobis  opus  est  ad  noxiafata  veneno.  Luc,  lib.  9. 

*  Third  Series.    Fig.  1. 
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And  yon,  ye  dragons!  of  the  scaly  race. 

Whom  glittering  gold  and  shining  armours  grace, 

In  other  nations  liarmless  are  you  found, 

Their  guardian  genii  and  protectors  own'd; 

In  Afric  only  are  you  fatal ;  there. 

On  wide  expanded  wings,  sublime  you  rear 

Your  dreadful  forms,  and  drive  the  yielding  air. 

The  lowing  kine  in  droves  you  chase  and  cull 

Some  master  of  the  herd,  some  mighty  bull: 

Around  his  stubborn  sides  your  tails  you  twist. 

By  force  compress,  and  burst  his  brawny  chest. 

Not  elephants  are  by  their  larger  size 

Secure,  but  with  the  rest  become  your  prize. 

Resistless  in  your  might,  you  all  invade. 

And  for  destruction  need  not  poison's  aid.     Mr.  Rowe. 

The  bull  that  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dragon,  shows  us  that  Afric  abounds  in  agriculture 

Tibi  habe  frumeuHim,  Alledius  itiquity 


O  Libycy  disjiinge  boves,  dwji  tuber  a  mittas.    Ju  v.  Sat,  5 


■No  more  plough  up  the  ground. 


O  Libya,  where  such  mushrooms  can  be  founds 

Alledius  cries,  but  furnish  us  with  store 

Of  mushrooms,  and  import  thy  corn  no  more. 

Mr.  Bowles. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  always  on  medals 
something  to  denote  her  wonderful  fruitfulness,  as 
it  was  indeed  the  great  granary  of  Italy.  In  the 
two  following  figures,  the  handful  of  wheat,  the 
cornu-copia,  and  basket  of  corn,  are  all  emblems  of 
the  same  signification. 

Sed  qua  se  CMnpis  sgualentibus  Africa  tendit, 
Serpentum  largo  coquittir  foeciinda  veneno  : 
Felix  qua  pingues  mitis  plaga  temper  at  agros  f 
JVec  Cerere  Enncedj  Phario  nee  vicia  colono. 

SiL.  It.  lib,  1. 


Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa- 


HoR.  Sat.  S.lib.  2. 
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Segetes  mirantur  Iberas 


Horrea  ;  nee  Libyx  senserunt  damna  rebelUs 
Jam  transalpind  contenti  messe  Quirites. 

Claud,  in  Eutrop.  lib.  1. 

The  lion*  on  the  secotidmedal  marks  her  out  for 
the 


•Leonum 


Arida  nutrix.    ..  ■  ^    .     .  HoR. 

The  scorpiont  on  the  third  is  another  of  her  pro- 
ductions, as  Lucan  mentions  it  in  particular,  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  her  venomous  animals. 


•  Quisfata  putaret 


Scorpion^  aut  vires  mature  mortis  habere  ? 

Hie  minax  nodis,  et  recto  verbere  scevusj 

Teste  tulit  ccelo  victi<lecus  Ononis.  Luc.  libv  9. 

Who,  that  the  scorpion's  insect  form  surveys. 

Would  think  that  ready  death  his  call  obeys  ? 

Threat'ning  he  rears  his  knotty  tail  on  high. 

The  vast  Orion  thus  he  doom'd  to  die. 

And  fix*d  him,  his  proud  trophy,  in  the  sky.   Mr.  Rowe. 

The  three  figures  you  have  here  shown  us,  says 
Eugenius,  give  me  an  idea  of  a  description  or  two 
in  Claudian,  that  I  must  confess  I  did  not  before 
know  what  to  make  of.  They  represent  Africa  in 
the  shape  of  a  woman,  and  certainly  allude  to  the 
corn  and  head-dress  that  she  wears  on  old  coins. 


'Mediis  apparet  in  astris 


Jlfricay  rescissae  vestes,  et  spicea  passim 
Serta  jacenti  lacero  crinales  vertice  denies, 
Et  fractum  pendebat  ebur. 


Claud,  de  Bel.  Gild. 


Next  Afri«,  mounting  to  the  blest  abodes. 
Pensive  approach'd  the  synod  of  the  gods : 
No  arts  of  dress  the  weeping  dame  adorn  ; 
Her  garments  rent,  and  wheaten  garlands  torn  i 

*  Fig.  2.  t  Fig.  5. 
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The  fillets,  grae'd  with  teeth  in  iv'rj  rows. 
Broke  and  disordei-'d  dangle  on  her  brows. 

Turn  spicis  et  dente  comas  illustris  eburrio, 
Et  calido  rubicunda  die,  sic  Africa  fatur. 

Claud,  de  Cons.  Stil.  lib.  2. 

I  think,  says  Philander,  there  is  no  question  but 
the  poet  has  copied  out  in  his  description  the  figure 
that  Africa  made  in  ancient  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  next  before  us  is  Egypt*.  Her  basket  of 
wheat  shows  the  great  fruitfulness  of  the  country, 
^^hich  is  caused  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

Syrtibus  kinc  Libycis  tuta  eat  ^gyptus:  at  inde 
Gurgite  septeno  rapidus  mare  summovet  amnis : 
Terra  suis  contenta  bonis,  non  indiga  mercis, 
Aut  Jovis  ;  in  solo  tanta  estjiducia  JVilo.       Luc.  lib.  8. 

By  nature  strengthen'd  with  a  dangerous  strand^ 

Her  syrts  and  untryM  channels  guard  the  land. 

Rich  in  the  fatness  of  her  plenteous  soil. 

She  plants  her  only  confidence  in  Wile.  Mr.  Rowe. 

The  instrument  in  her  hand  is  the  Sistrum  of  the 
Egyptians,  made  use  of  in  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess Isis. 


•JVilotica  sistris 


Bipa  sonat. 


Claud,  de  4to.  Cons.  |lo». 


On  medals  you  see  it  in  the  hand  of  Egypt,  of 
Isis,  or  any  of  her  worshippers.  The  poets  too 
make  the  same  use  of  it,  as  Virgil  has  placed  it  in 
Cleopatra's  hand,  to  distinguish  her  for  an  Egyp- 
tian. 

Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sisiro. 

ViRG.  JEn.  lib.  8. 

*  Fig.  4. 
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The  queen  herself,  amidst  the  loud  alarms. 
With  cymbals  toss'd,  her  fainting  soldiers  warms. 

Mr.  Drydek. 


■Restabant  Actia  bella, 


Atque  ipsa  Isiaco  certdrunt fulmina  sistro. 

Manil.  lib.  1. 


■Imitataqne  Lnnam 


Cornuafulserunt,  crepuitque  sonabile  sistrum. 

De  Tside  Ov.  Met.  lib.  9. 


-The  lunar  hoi'ns,  that  bind 


The  brows  of  Isis,  cast  a  blaze  around ; 

The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murm'ring  sound. 

Mr.  Drvden. 

fluid  ttia  nunc  Isis  tibi,  Delia  ?  quid  mihi  prosunt 
Ilia  tud  toties  aera  repulsa  manu ?        Tib.  lib.  1.  el.  3. 

JSTos  in  templa  tuam  Romana  accepimus  Isin, 
Semideosque  caries,  et  sistra  jubentia  luctus.  Luc.  lib.  8. 

Have  we  with  honours  dead  Osiris  crown'd, 

And  mourn'd  him  to  the  timbrel's  tinkUng  sound  ? 

Receiv'd  her  Isis  to  divine  abodes. 

And  rank'd  her  dogs  deform'd,  with  Roman  gods  ? 

Mr,  liowE. 

The  bird  before  her  is  the  Egyptian  ibis.  This 
figure  however  does  not  represent  the  living  bird, 
but  rather  an  idol  of  it,  as  one  may  guess  by  the  pe- 
destal it  stands  upon,  for  the  lilgyptians  v/orshipped 
it  as  a  god. 

Quis  7iescif,  Volusi  Bithynice,  qualia  demcns 
^Tlgyptiis  porteuta  colat  ?  crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  h(cc,  ilia  pavet  satjiratn  sevpentibus  Ibin  ; 
Effigies  sacri  nitct  aurea  Circopitheci.         Ju  v.  Sat-  15. 

How  Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 
Makes  gods  of  monsters,  but  too  well  is  known : 
One  sect  devotion  to  Nile's  serpent  pays  ; 
Others  to  Ibis,  that  on  serpents  preys. 
Where,  Thebes,  thy  hundred  gates  lie  unrepair'd^ 
And  where  maim'd  Mcmnon*s  magic. harp  is  heanf. 
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Where  these  are  mould'ring  left,  the  sots  combine 
With  pious  care  a  monkey  to  enshrine.  Mr.  Tate. 

Venerem  precavis  ?  comprecare  et  Sitniam. 
Placet  sacrattis  aspis  ^sculapii? 
CrocodiluSf  Ibis  et  Canes  cur  dupHcent  ? 

PrudeiNTIUS,  Pas.  Romani. 

We  have  INIauritania*  on  the  fifth  medal,  leading 
a  horse  with  somethinc^  like  a  thread,  for  where 
there  is  a  bridle  in  old  coins  you  see  it  much  more 
distinctly.  In  her  other  hand  she  holds  a  switch. 
We  have  the  design  of  this  medal  in  the  following 
descriptions  that  celebrate  the  Moors  and  Numidi- 
ans,  inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  for  their  horseman* 
ship. 

Hie  passim  exultant  JVumiddet  gejisinsciafreni  : 
Queis  inter  geminas  per  ludum  mobilis  cures 
Quadrupedu7njlectit  non  cedens  virga  lupatis  •• 
Altrix  bellorum  bellatorumque  virorum, 
Tellus SiL,  It.  lib.  1. 

On  his  hot  steed,  unus'd  to  curb  or  reign, 
The  black  Numidian  prances  o'er  the  plain : 
A  wand  betwixt  his  ears  directs  the  course. 
And,  as  a  bridle,  turns  th'  obedient  horse. 


•An  Mauri  fremitum  raucosgue  repulsus 


Umbonum,  et  nostras  passuri  cominics  enses  ? 

A''on  contra  clypeis  tectos,  galeisque  micantes 

Ibitis;  in  solis  long^  fiducia  telis. 

Exarmatus  erit,  cum  missile  torserit^  hostis. 

Dextrd  movet  Jaculum,  praetentat  pallia  Icevd, 

Catera  nudus  eques  ;  sonipes  ignarus  habena  : 

Virga  regit,  non  ulla  fides,  non  agminis  ordo  ,• 

Armaoneri, Claud,  de  Bel.  Gildon^ 

Can  Moors  sustain  the  press,  in  close-fought  fields. 
Of  shorten'd  falchions,  and  repelling  shields  1 
Against  a  hostof  quiv'ring  spears  ye  go, 
Nor  helm  nor  buckler  guards  the  naked  foe; 

*  Fig.  5. 
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The  naked  foe,  who  vainly  trusts  his  art. 
And  flings  away  his  armour  in  his  dart : 
His  dart  the  right  hand  shakes,  the  left  uprears 
His  robe,  beneath  his  tender  skin  appears. 
Their  steeds  unrein'd,  obey  the  horseman's  wand. 
Nor  know  their  legions  when  to  mareh  or  stand  : 
In  the  war's  dreadful  laws  untaught  and  rude, 
A  mob  of  men,  a  martial  multitude. 

The  horse  too  may  stand  as  an  emblem  of  the  war- 
like genius  of  the  people. 

JSello  armantur  equi^  bellum  hais^rmenta  mina^itur. 

ViRG.  ^n.  lib.  3. 

From  Africa  we  will  cross  over  into  Spain. 
There  are  learned  medallists  that  tell  us,  the  rabbit*, 
which  you  see  before  her  feet,  may  signify  either 
the  great  multitude  of  these  animals  that  are  found 
in  Spain,  or  perhaps  the  several  mines  that  are 
wrought  within  the  bowels  of  that  country,  the  La- 
tin word  Cuniculus  signifying  either  a  rabbit  or  a 
mine.  But  these  gentlemen  do  not  consider,  that 
it  is  not  the  word  but  the  figure  that  appears  on  the 
medal.  Cuniculus  may  stand  for  a  rabbit  or  a  mine, 
but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture  of  a 
mine.  A  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven  than  it  can 
be  translated.  When  the  word  is  construed  into 
Its  idea,  the  double  meaning  vanishes.  The  figure 
therefore  before  us  means  a  real  rabbit,  which  is 
there  found  in  vast  multitudes. 

Cuniculosce  Celtiberiaejili.  Catul.  inEgnatium. 

The  olive  branch  tells  us,  it  is  a  country  tha?. 
abounds  in  olives,  as  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Clau- 
dian  in  his  description  of  Spain  binds  an  olive 
branch  about  her  head. 

•  Fi".  € 
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■  —  Glaucis  tumpriina  MiTierva 
»^'exa  comamfoUis,fulvaqueintexta  micanttm 
Yeste  Tagunii  tales  profert  Hispania  voces. 

Claud.  deLaud.  StiL  1*.  ^. 

Thus  Spain,  "whose  brows  the  olive  wreaths  infold, 
And  o'er  her  robe  a  Tagus  streams  in  gold. 

Martial  has  given  us  the  like  figure  of  one  of  the 
greatest  rivers  in  Spain. 

JBceiis,  olitdferd  crinem  redimite  corond, 
Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellera  tingis  aquis  : 
Quern  JSromius,  quern  Pallas  amat.      —Mart.  lib.  13.  ep..99. 

Fair  Boetis !  olives  wreath  thy  azure  locks ; 
In  fleecy  gold  thou  cloth'st  the  neighb'ring  flocks : 
Thy  fruitful  banks  with  rival  bounty  smile. 
While  Bacchus  wine  bestows,  and  Pallas  oil. 

And  Prudentius  of  one  of  its  eminent  town^. 

Tu  decern  sanctos  revehes  et  octOf 
Caesar  Augusta,  stttdiosa  Christi, 
Verticemjlavis  oleis  revincia 
JPacis honore.  Prudent.  Hymn.  4. 

France*,  you  see,  has  a  sheep  by  her,  not  only  as 
a  sacrifice,  but  to  show  that  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  pasturage.  Thus 
Horace  mentioning  the  commodities  of  diff*erent 
countries, 

Quanquam  nee  Calabrce  meUafemnt  apesy 
JYec  LastrigoniA  Bacchus  in  amphora 
j^anguescit  mihi,  nee  pinguia  Gallicis 

Crescunt vellera  pascuis.  Hor.  Od.  16.  lib.  3. 

Though  no  Calabrian  bees  do  give 

Their  grateful  tribute  to  my  hive  ; 

No  wines,  by  rich  Campania  sent. 

In  my  ignoble  casks  ferment ; 

No  flocks  in  Gallic  plains  grow  fat;——     Mr.  Creech. 

*Pig.7. 
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She  carries  on  her  shoulders   the  sagulum  that 
Virgil  speaks  of  as  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

^9urea  ccesaries  '  llis,  atgue  aurea  vestis  : 

Virgatis  lucent  sagulis —  ViRC.  ^n.  lib.  8. 

The  gold  dissembled  well  their  yellow  hair ; 

And  golden  chains  on  their  white  necks  they  wear  ; 

Gold  are  their  vests— Mr.  Dryden. 

She  is  drawn  in  a  posture  of  sacrificing  for  the 
^:afe  arrival  of  the  emperor,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  inscription.  We  find  in  the  several  medals  that 
were  struck  on  Adrian's  progress  through  the  em- 
pire, that,  at  his  arrival,  they  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
he  gods  for  the  reception  of  so  great  a  blessing. 
Horace  mentions  this  custom. 

Turn  mece  fsi  quid  loquar  audiendumj 
Vocis  accedet  bona  pars;  et  O  sol 
Pitlcher,  6  Imidayidey  catiam,  recepto 
Casarefeljx. 

Te  decern  tattri,  totidemque  vacca  ; 

Jle  tejier  solvet  viUdus  HoR.  Od.  2.  lib.  4. 

And  there,  if  any  patient  ear 
My  muse's  feeble  song  will  hear. 

My  voice  shall  sound  through  Rome  : 
Thee,  suns  I'll  sing,  thee,  lovely  fair. 
Thee,  thee  Til  praise,  when  Cwsar's  come.— — — 

Ten  Isrge  fair  bulls,  ten  lusty  cows. 
Must  die,  to  pay  thy  richer  vows  ; 

Of  my  small  stock  of  kine 
A  calfjust  wean'd— —— —  Mr.  Creech. 

Italy*  has  a  cornu-cofiia  in  her  hand,  to  denote 
her  fruitfulness  j 

magna  parens  frugum  SatJirnia  tellus. 

ViRG.  Georg.  3. 

»  Fig.  8. 
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and  a  crown  of  towers  on  her  head,  to  figure  out  the 
many  towns  and  cities  that  stand  upon  her.  Lucan 
has  given  her  the  like  ornament,  where  he  repre- 
sents her  addressing  herself  to  Julius  Caesar. 

IngeTis  visa  duci patrice  trepidantis  Imago  .• 

Clara  per  obseuram  vultu  moestissima  noctem, 

Turrigero  canos  effundeiis  vertice  crineSf 

Ccpsarie  lacerdy  nudisque  adstare  lacertis, 

Et  gemitu  permista  loqui-  LucAN.  lib.  1. 

Amidst  the  dusky  horrors  of  the  night, 
A  wondrous  vision  stood  confest  to  sight ; 
Her  awful  head  Rome's  reverend  image  rear'd. 
Trembling  and  sad  the  matron  form  appear'd ; 
Atow'rycrown  her  hoary  temples  bound. 
And  her  torn  tresses  rudely  hung  ai'ound  : 
Her  naked  arras  uplifted  ere  she  spoke. 
Then  groaning  thus  the  mournful  silence  broke. 

Mr.  RowE. 

She  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  other  hand,  and  sits  on 
a  globe  of  the  heavens,  to  show  that  she  is  the  sov- 
ereign of  nations,  and  that  all  the  influences  of  the 
sun  and  stars  fall  on  herdominions.  Claudian  makes 
the  same  compliment  to  Rome. 

Ipsa  triumphatis  quce  possidet  cetheraregtiis. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Cons. 

Jupiter  arce  snd  totum  dura  spectat  in  orbem, 
JVil  nisi  Ro7nanum  quod  tueatur  habet. 

Or.  de  Fast.  lib.  1. 

Jove  finds  no  realm,  when  he  the  globe  surveys. 
But  what  to  Rome  submissive  homage  pays. 

Orbem  jam  totum  victor  Romanus  habebat, 

Qua  marey  qua  tellus,  qud  sidus  currit  utrumque. 

Petron. 

Now  Rome,  sole  empress,  reigns  from  pole  to  pole. 
Wherever  earth  extends,  or  oceans  roll. 
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The  picture  that  Claudian  makes  of  Rome,  one 
^.vould  think,  was  copied  from  the  next  medal*. 

-——Inimpta  ritiis  imitata  JMinerva  : 
JSTam,  neque  Casanem  crinali  stringere  cultu, 
Colla  nee  ornatu  patitur  mollire  retorio  ,- 
Dextrum  nuda  latus,  niveos  exerta  lacerios, 
■Audacem  retegit  mammamf  laxumque  coercens 
Mordet  gemma  sinum. 
€lypeus  Titana  lacessit 
Luminey quern  tota  variarat  Mulciber  arte-; 
JltCi patrius  JMavortis  amor,fatusque  notantur 
jRonmlei,  post  amnis  i7iest,  et  bellua  nutrix. 

Clauu.  inProb.  et  Olyb.  Cons. 

Xo  costly  fillets  knot  her  hair  behind. 

Nor  female  trinkets  round  her  neck  are  twin'd. 

Bold  on  the  right  her  naked  arm  she  shows. 

And  half  her  bosom's  unpolluted  snows; 

Whilst  on  the  left  is  buckled  o'er  her  breast. 

In  diamond  clasps,  the  military  vest. 

The  sun  was  dazzled  as  her  shield  she  rear'd. 

Where,  varied  o'er  by  Mulciber,  appear'd 

The  loves  of  Mars  her  sire,  fair  Ilia's  joys. 

The  wolf,,  the  Tiber,  and  the  infant  boys. 

The  next  figure  is  Achaiaf. 

I  am  sorry,  says  Cynthio,  to  find  you  running  far- 
ther off  us.  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  shown 
us  our  own  nation,  when  you  were  so  near  us  as 
France.  I  have  here,  says  Philander,  one  of  Au= 
gustus's  Britannias:j:.  You  see  she  is  not  drawn 
like  other  countries,  in  a  soft  peaceful  posture,  but 
is  adorned  with  emblems  that  mark  out  the  military 
genius  of  her  inhabitants.  This  is,  I  think,  the  only 
commendable  quality  that  the  old  poets  have  touch- 
ed upon  in  the  description  of  our  country.  I  had 
once  made  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  in  the 
Latin  poets,  that  give  any  account  of  us,  but  I  find 

•  Fig.  9.  t  Fig.  10.  t  Fig.  H- 
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them  so  very  malicious,  that  it  would  look  like  a 
libel  on  the  nation  to  repeat  them  to  you.  We  sel- 
dom meet  with  our  forefathers,  but  they  are  coupled 
with  some  epithet  or  another  to  blacken  them.  Bar- 
barous, cruel,  and  inhospitable,  are  the  best  terms 
they  can  afford  us,  which  it  would  be  a  kind  of  in- 
justice to  publish,  since  their  posterity  are  become 
so  polite,  good-natured,  and  kind  to  strangers.  To 
mention,  therefore,  those  parts  only  that  relate  to 
the  present  medal.  She  sits  on  a  globe  that  stands 
in  water,  to  denote  that  she  is  mistress  of  a  new 
world,  separate  from  that  which  the  Romans  had  be- 
fore conquered,  by  the  interposition  of  the  sea.  I 
think  we  cannot  doubt  of  this  interpretation,  if  we 
consider  how  she  has  been  represented  by  the  an- 
cient poets. 

Et  penitua  toto  divisos  orbe  BHtannos.      Virg.  Eel.  1. 

The  rest  among  the  Britons  be  confined  ; 

A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  disjoin'd.  Mr.  DrydeK. 

AdspicCy  confundit  popuhs  impervia  tellus : 

Conjunctum  est,  quod  adhuc  orbis,  et  orbis  eraf. 

Vet.  Poet,  apud  Sealig.  CatuL 

At  nunc  oceany,s  geminoi  interluit  orbes. 

Id.  de  Britannia  et  opposite  Continente. 

-"-^J^Tostro  diducta Britannia nmndo.  Claud. 

JVec  stetit  oceano,  remisque  ingressaprofundumf 
Vincendos  alio  quxsivit  in  orbe  Britannos.  Idem. 

The  feet  of  Britannia  are  washed  by  the  waves,  in 
the  same  poet. 


•Cujus  vestigia  verrit 


CaruluSf  oceamque  cestum  mejititur,  amictus. 

Id.  de  Laud.  Stil.  h'b.  2. 
She  bears  a  Roman  ensign  in  one  of  her  hands,  to 
confess  herself  a  conquered  province. 
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•Victricia  Caesar 


Signa  Caledonios  transvexit  ad  usque  JSritannos. 

SiDON.  Apol. 

But  to  return  to  Achaia*,  whom  we  left  upon  her 
knees  before  the  Emperor  Adrian.  She  has  a  pot 
before  her  with  a  sprig  of  parsley  rising  out  of  it. 
I  will  not  here  trouble  you  with  a  dull  story  of  Her- 
cules's  eating  a  sallad  of  parsley  for  his  refresh- 
ment, after  his  encounter  with  the  Nemean  lion. 
It  is  certain,  there  were  in  Achaia  the  Nemean 
games,  and  that  a  garland  of  parsley  was  the  vic- 
tor's reward.  You  have  an  account  of  these  games 
in  Ausonius. 

Quattior  antiquos  celebravit  Acha'ia  Ludos, 
Ccelicoliim  duo  sunt,  et  duofesta  hominum. 

Sacra  Jovis,  Phoebique,  Palamonis,  Archemorique  : 
Serta  quibuspinust  mains,  oliva,  apium. 

A  us.  de  Lustral.  Agon. 

Greece,  in  four  games  thy  martial  youth  were  traia'd  ; 

For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  gods  ordain'd  : 

Jove  bade  the  olive  round  his  victor  wave  ; 

Phoebus  to  his  an  apple  garland  gave  : 

The  pine,  Palsemon  ;  nor  with  less  renown, 

Archemorus  eonferr'd  the  parsley  crown. 

Archemori  J^emaea  colunt  funebria  Thebce. 

Id.  de  Locis  Agon. 

■  Alcides  JWimcte  sacravit  honorem. 

De  Auct.  Agon.  Id; 

One  reason  why  they  chose  parsley  for  a  garland, 
was  doubtless  because  it  always  preserves  its  ver- 
dure, as  Horace  opposes  it  to  the  short-lived  lily. 

JVeu  vivax  apium,  nee  breve  lilium.  Lib.  1.  od.  36. 

Let  fading  lilies  and  the  rose 

Their  beauty  and  their  smell  disclose ; 

*  Fig.  10. 
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Let  long-liv'd  parsley  grace  the  feast. 

And  gently  cool  the  heated  guest.  Mr.  Creech, 

Juvenal  mentions  the  crown  that  was  made  of  it, 
and  which  here  surrounds  the  head  of  Achaia. 

— — — Graiceque  apiummeruisse  coronte.        Jut.  Sat.  S. 


And  winning  at  a  wake  their  parsley  crown. 

Mr.  Stepney. 

She  presents  herself  to  the  emperor  in  the  same 
posture  that  the  Germans  and  English  still  salute 
the  imperial  and  royal  family. 


'Jus  imperiumque  Phraates 


Ccesaris  accepit ge7iibus  minor. Hor.  Epist.  12.  lib.  1. 

The  haughty  Parthian  now  toCsesar  kneels.  Mr.  Creech. 

Ille  qui  donat  diademafronti 

Quern genunixne  tremueregentes.   Senec.  Thyest.  act.  3. 


'JSToUy  ut  iiifiexo  genuy 


Regnantem  adores,  petimus.  Idem. 

Te  Unguis  varia  ge7itesy  missiqxie  rogatum 
Foedera  Persarum  proceres  cum  patre  sede7item, 
Hac  qxiondam  videre  domo  ;  positdque  tiara 

Submisere  genu. 

Claud,  ad  Honoriam. 

Thy  infant  virtue  various  climes  admir'd, 
And  various  tongues  to  sound  thy  praise  conspir'd  : 
Thee  next  the  sovereign  seat,  the  Persians  view'd. 
When  in  this  regal  dome  for  peace  they  su'd  : 
Each  turban  low,  in  sign  of  worship,  wav'd; 
And  every  knee  confess'd  the  boon  they  crav'd, 

Sicily  appears  before  Adrian  in  the  same  pos- 
ture*. She  has  a  bundle  of  corn  in  her  hand,  and 
a  garland  of  it  on  her  head,  as  she  abounds  in  wheat, 
and  was  consecrated  to  Ceres. 

*  Fig.  12. 
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Utraque  frugiferis  est  insula  nobiUs  arvis  • 
JVec  plus  Hesperiam  longinquis  messibus  ullte, 
JiCec  Romana  magis  eomplerunt  horrea  terra. 

De  Sicilia  et  Sardinia.    Luc.  lib.  2 

Sardinia  too,  renown'd  for  yellow  fields^ 

With  Sicily  her  bounteous  tribute  yields  j 

No  lands  a  glebe  of  richer  tillage  boast, 

Nor  waft  more  plenty  to  the  lloman  coast.     Mr.  Ruwej 

Terra  tribus  scopulis  vastum  procurrit  in  aquor 

Trinacris,  d  positu  nomen  adepta  loci, 
Grata  domus  Cereri  ;  multas  ibi  possidet  urbes  .• 
Jh  quibus  est  culto  fertilis  Henna  solo.    O  v.  de  Fast.  lib,  4. 

To  Ceres  dear,  the  fruitful  land  is  fam'd 
For  three  tall  capes,  and  thence  Trinacria  nam'd  : 
There  Heuna  well  rewards  the  tiller's  toil. 
The  fairest  champain  of  the  fairest  isle. 

We  find  Judea  on  several  coins  of  Vespasian  an<fi 
Titus,  in  a  posture  that  denotes  sorrow  and  captivi- 
ty*. The  first  figure  of  her  is  drawn  to  life  in  a 
picture  that  Seneca  has  given  us  of  the  Trojan  ma- 
trons bewailing  their  captivity. 


-Paret  exertos 


Turba  lacertos.     Veste  remissd 
Substringe  sinus,  uteroque  terms 
Pateant  artus ■ 


•cadat  ex  humens 


Testis  apertis  :  imumque  tegat 
Sufftdta  latus     Jam  nuda  vacant 
Pectora  dextras     JVu?ic  nwic  vires 
Expromey  dolor,  tuas. 

Hecuba  ad  Trojanarum  chorum.  SEiir.  Troasact.  L 

^Bare 

Your  arms,  your  vestures  slackly  ty'd 
Beneath  your  naked  bosoms,  slide 

Down  to  your  waists 

Let 

From  your  divested  shoulders  slide 
Your  garments  down  on  either  side. 

•  Fig.  15. 
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Now  bared  bosoms  call  for  blows. 
Now,  Sorrow,  all  thy  pow'rs  disclose. 

Sir  Edw.  Sherburn. 


•ySperfte  pectora  matres 


Significant  lucttim ■  Ov.  Met.  lib.  IS. 

Who  bar'd  their  breasts,  and  gave  their  hair  to  flow  ; 
The  signs  of  grief,  and  mark  of  public  wo. 

The  head  is  veiled  in  both  figures,  as  another  cii 
pression  of  grief. 

Ipsa  tristi  vestis  obtentu  caput 


Velata,  juxta  prasides  astat  Deos. 

Sen.  Here.  fur.  act  ^' 
Sic  ubifata,  caput  ferali  obducii  amictu, 
JSecrevitque  pati  tenebras,  puppisque  cavernis 
Selituit :  savumque  arete  complexa  dolorem 
Perfruitur  lacrymisy  ei  amat  pro  conjuge  lucium. 

Lu.  lib,  9.  de  CorneliiT. 

So  said  the  matron ;  and  about  her  head 

Her  veil  she  draws,  her  mournful  eyes  to  shade  : 

Resolv'd  to  shroud  in  thickest  shades  her  wo. 

She  seeks  the  ship's  deep  darksome  hold  below  : 

There  lonely  left,  at  leisure  to  complain. 

She  hugs  her  sorrows,  and  enjoys  her  pain  ; 

Still  with  fresh  tears  the  living  grief  •would  feed. 

And  fondly  loves  it,  in  her  husband's  stead.     Mr.  lloW^E. 

I  need  not  mention  her  sitting  on  the  ground, 
because  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  aptness  of 
such  a  posture  to  represent  an  extreme  affliction. 
I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  Romans  might  have  an 
eye  on  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  their  country,  in  the  several  marks  of 
sorrow  they  have  set  on  this  figure.  The  Psalmist 
describes  the  Jews  lamenting  their  captivity  in  the 
same  pensive  posture.  *  By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee, 
O  Sion  I'  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  find 
3udea  represented  as  a  woman  in  sorrow  sitting  on 
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the  ground,  in  a  passage  of  the  prophet,  that  fore- 
tels  the  very  captivity  recorded  on  this  medal.  Tlie 
covering  of  the  head,  and  the  rending  of  garments, 
we  find  very  often  in  holy  scripture,  as  the  expres- 
sions of  a  raging  grief.  But  what  is  the  tree  we 
see  on  both  these  medals  ?  We  find,  says  Philan- 
der, not  only  on  these,  but  on  several  other  coins 
that  relate  to  Judea,  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree,  to 
show  us  that  palms  are  the  growth  of  the  country. 
Thus  Silius  Italicus,  speaking  of  Vespasian's  con- 
quest, that  is  the  subject  of  this  medal, 

Palmferamque  senex  bello  domitabit  Idumen. 

SiL.  It.  lib.  3. 

Martial  seems  to  have  hinted  at  the  many  pieces 
of  painting  and  sculpture  that  were  occasioned  by 
this  conquest  of  Judea,  and  had  generally  something 
©f  the  palm  tree  in  them.  It  begins  an  epigram  on 
the  death  of  Scorpus,  a  chariot  driver,  which  in 
those  degenerate  times  of  the  empire  was  looked 
upon  as  a  public  calamity. 

Tristis  Idumaeas  frangat  Victoria  pahnas  ; 
PlangCf  Favor,  sxvd  pectora  nuda  manit. 

Mart.  lib.  10.  epig.  50. 

The  man  by  the  palm  tree  in  the  first  of  these 
medals  is  supposed  to  be  a  Jew  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  him. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  winged  figure  on  the 
other  medal  is  Victory*.  She  is  represented  here, 
as  on  many  other  coins,  writing  something  on  a 
shield.  We  find  this  way  of  registering  a  victory 
touched  upon  in  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus. 

*  Fig.  U. 
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^£t^e  cavo  cli/peum,  magni  g-estamen  ^bantis, 

I'ostibus  adversis  figo,  et  rem  carmine  signo  ; 

Sneas  h£C  de  Dana'is  victoribus  arma.  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  3. 

I  fix'd  upon  the  temple's  lofty  door 
The  brazen  shield,  which  vanquish'd  Abas  bore  : 
The  verse  beneath  ray  name  and  actions  speaks, 
"  These  arms  JEneas  took  from  conquering  Greeks." 

Mr.  Dryden. 

Pyrenes  tumulo  clypeum  cum  carmine  Jlgunt ; 
Hasdrubalis  spolium  Gradivo  Scipio  victor.  Sil.  It.  lib.  1^- 

High  on  Pyrenees  airy  top  they  plac'd 
The  captive  shield,  M'ith  this  inscription  grae'd : 
"  Sacred  to  Mars,  these  votive  spoils  proclaim 
The  fate  of  Asdruba),  and  Scipio's  fame." 

Parthia*  has  on  one  side  of  her  the  bow  and  quiver 
which  are  so  much  talked  of  by  the  poets.  Lucan's 
account  of  the  Parthians  is  very  pretty  and  poetical. 


'Parthoque  seqnente 


JMurus  erity  quodcumque  potest  obstare  sagittx~ 

Illita  tela  dolts,  nee  Martem  cominus  unquam 

Ausa  pati  virtus,  sed  longe  tendere  nervos, 

Et,  quo  ferre  velint,  permittere  vulMmra  ■»*»»#»».  Live  lit).  *. 

Each  fence  that  can  their  winged  shafts  endure. 

Stands,  like  a  fort,  impregnable,  secure 

To  taint  their  coward  darts  is  all  their  care, 

And  then  to  trust  them  to  the  flitting  air.        Mr.  RowE. 

■    ■  ■      X    Sagittiferosque  Parthos.  Catul. 

The  crown  she  holds  in  her  hand,  refers  to  the 
crown  of  gold  that  Parthia,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
vinces, presented  to  the  Emperor  Antonine.  The 
presenting  a  crown,  was  the  giving  up  the  sove- 
reignty into  his  hands. 

Ipse  oratores  ad  me,  regnique  coronam. 

Cum  sceptro  misit.  Virg.  ^n.  lib.  8. 

*Fig.  15. 
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Tarchon,  the  Tuscan  chief,  to  me  has  sent 

Their  crown,  and  ev'ry  regal  ornameDt.      Mr.  Dryben. 

Antioch*  has  an  anchor  by  her,  in  memory 
of  her  founder  Seleucus,  whose  race  was  all  bom 
with  this  mark  upon  them,  if  you  will  believe  his- 
torians. Ausonius  has  taken  notice  of  it  in  his 
verses  on  this  city. 

nia  Seleucum 

J^uncupat  in^etiuum,  cujusfuit  anchora  si^unty 
Qualis  inusta  solet  t  generis  nota  certa,  per  omnem 
JVflm  soboUs  serietn  nativa  cucurrit  imago. 

Aus.  Ordo.Nobil.  Ui'bium. 

Thee,  great  Seleucus,  bright  in  Grsecian  fame ! 
The  tow'rs  of  Astioch  for  their  founder  claim  : 
Thee  Phoebus  at  thy  birth  his  son  confess'd. 
By  the  fair  anchor  on  the  babe  impress'd : 
Which  all  thy  genuine  offspring  wont  to  grace. 
Prom  thigh  to  thigh  transraissive  through  the  race. 

Smyrnat  is  always  represented  by  an  Amazon* 
that  is  said  to  have  been  her  first  foundress.  You 
see  her  here  entering  into  a  league  with  Thyatira. 
Each  of  them  holds  her  tutelar  deity  in  her  hand. 

Jus  illef  et  ictijcederis  testes  Deoa 

Jnvocat.  —   Sen.  PhoenissK.  act.  1. 

On  the  left  arm  of  Smyrna  is  the  pelta,  or  buckler 
of  the  Amazons,  as  the  long  w^eapon  by  her  is  the 
bi/iennis  or  securis. 

J^on  tibi  Amazonia  est  pro  me  sumenda  securis, 
Aut  excisa  levi  pelta  gerenda  manti. 

Ov.  lib.  3.  epist.  1.  ex  Pont. 

Lunatis  agmina peltis.  Virg. 

In  their  right  hands  a  pointed  dart  tliey  wield ; 

The  left,  for  ward,  sustains  the  lunar  shield.  Mr.  DrydeK^. 

Videre  Rhxti  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem,  et  VindeUci;  qiiibus 

•  Fig.  \%.  t  F'g-  1^- 
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JUos  unde  de ductus  per  omne 
Temfms  Amazonid  securi 
Dextrat  obarmet,  guccrere  distuli.         Hor,  od,  4.  UV.  4, 

Such  Drusus  did  in  arms  appear. 
When  near  the  Alps  he  urg'd  the  war : 
In  vain  the  Rh»ti  did  their  axes  wield. 
Like  Amazons  they  fought,  like  women  fled  the  field: 
But  why  those  savage  troops  this  weapon  chuse, 

Confirm'd  by  long  establish'd  use. 
Historians  would  in  vain  disclose. 

The  dress  that  Arabia*  appears  in,  brings  to  my 
mind  the  description  Lucan  has  made  of  these 
eastern  nations. 

Quicquid  adEtos  traetut,  mundtque  teporem 

Labitur,  emollit  gentes  dementia  cceli. 

IlUt  et  laxui  vestest  etjluxa  virtrum 

Velatnenta  videt.-  ■  Luc,  lib.  S> 

While  Asia's  softer  climate,  form'd  to  please, 

Dissolves  her  sons  in  indolence  and  ease ; 

Her  silken  robes  invest  unmanly  limbs. 

And  in  long  trains  the  flowing  purple  streams.  Mr.  Ro  w-£. 

She  bears  in  one  hand  a  sprig  of  frankincense. 

■  ■        Solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabeis.  Vir^. 

And  od'rous  frankincense  on  the  Sabsean  bough. 

Mr.  Dryden. 

Thuriferoa  Arabum  saltus.        C  l  a  u  d  .  de  3.  Cons.  Honor. 
Thurilegos  Arabas.  Ov.  de.  Fast.  lib.  4, 

In  the  other  hand  you  see  the  perfumed  reed,  as 
the  garland  on  her  head  may  be  supposed  to  be  wo- 
ven out  of  some  other  part  of  her  fragrant  pro- 
ductions. 

JVec  procul  in  molles  Arabas  terramque  ferentem 
DeliciaSf  variceque  novas  radicis  honores  ; 
Leniter  adfundit gemmantia  littora  pontus, 
Et  terra  mare  nomen  habet. 

De  sinu  Arabico,  Ma  nil.  lib  I.. 

•  Fig.  18* 
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Moi'e  west  the  other  soft  Arabia  beats, 

Where  incense  grows,  and  pleasing  odour  sweats : 

The  bay  is  call'd  th'  Arabian  gulf;  the  name 

The  country  gives  it,  and  'tis  great  in  fame.    Mr.  Creech. 

Urantur  pin  thurafocis,  urantur  odores, 
Qttos  tener  d  terrd  divite  mittit  Arabs. 

TiBUL,  lib.  2.  el.  2. 

Sit  dives  amomot 
Cimiamaquef  costumgue  suam,  sudataqtie  ligno 
Thura  feratj  Jloresque  alios  Pancha'ia  tellus  ; 
Dumferat  et  JMyrrham.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  10. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast. 
Her  cinnamon,  and  sweet  Amomura  boast; 
Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears. 
Her  second  harvests,  and  her  double  years  : 
How  can  the  land  be  call'd  so  bless'd,  that  Myrrha  bears  > 

Mr.  Dryden. 

Odor  at  <g  spirant  medicamina  Silva.  Manil. 

The  trees  drop  balsam,  and  on  all  the  boughs 

Health  sits,  and  makes  it  sovereign  as  it  flows.  Mr.  Creech. 

Cinnami  sylvas  Arabes  beatos 

Vidit      >  — — — ■  Bun.  CEdip.  act.  1. 

What  a  delicious  country  is  this  !  says  Cynthio  : 
a  man  almost  smells  it  in  the  descriptions  that  are 
made  of  it.  The  camel  is  in  Arabia,  I  suppose,  a 
beast  of  burden,  that  helps  to  carry  off  its  spices. 
We  find  the  camel,  says  Philander,  mentioned  in 
Persius  on  the  same  account. 

Tolle  recens  primus  piper  e  sitiente  camelo.       Pers,  sat.  5. 

The  precious  weight 
Of  pepper,  and  Sabsean  incense,  take 
With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  camel's  back. 

Mr.  Dryden. 

He  loads  the  camel  with  pepper,  because  the  ani- 
mal and  its  cargo  are  both  the  productions  of  the 
same  country. 

Mercibus  hie  Italis  inutat  sub  sole  recenti 

JRug-osnnt piper  Pers.  sat.  5. 
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The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 

To  the  parch'd  Indies  and  the  rising  sun  ; 

From  thence  hot  pepper,  and  rich  drugs  they  bear,   ^ 

Bart'ring  for  spices  their  Italian  ware.  Mr.  Dry  den. 

You  have  given  us  some  quotations  out  of  Persius, 
this  morning,  says  Eugenius,  that  in  my  opinion 
have  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  them.  I  have  often 
wondered  at  Mr.  Dryden  for  passing  so  severe  a 
censure  on  this  author.  He  fancies  the  description 
of  a  wreck  that  you  have  already  cited,  is  too  good 
for  Persius,  and  that  he  might  be  helped  in  it  by  Lu- 
can,  who  was  one  of  his  contemporaries.  For  my 
part,  says  Cynthio,  I  am  so  fur  from  Mr.  Dry  den's 
opinion  in  this  particular,  that  I  fancy  Persius  a  bet- 
ter poet  than  Lucan  ;  and  that,  had  he  been  engaged 
on  the  same  subject,  he  would  at  least  in  his  ex- 
pressions and  descriptions  haveoutwrit  the  Pharsa- 
lia.  He  was  indeed  employed  on  subjects  that  sel- 
dom led  him  into  any  thing  like  description,  but 
where  he  has  an  occasion  of  showing  himself,  we 
find  very  few  of  the  Latin  poets  that  have  given  a 
greater  beauty  to  their  expressions.  His  obscuri- 
ties are  indeed  sometimes  affected,  but  they  gene- 
rally arise  from  the  remoteness  of  the  customs,  per- 
sons, and  things  he  alludes  to :  as  satire  is  for  this 
reason  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  that 
are  not  of  the  same  age  with  it,  than  any  other  kind 
of  poetry.  Love  verses  and  heroics  deal  in  images 
that  are  ever  fixed  and  settled  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  a  thousand  ideas  enter  into  satire,  that  are  as 
changeable  and  unsteady  as  the  mode  or  the  hu- 
mours of  mankind. 

Our  three  friends  had  passed  away  the  whole 
morning  among  their  medals  and  Latin  poets.  Phi- 
lander told  them  it  ^yas  now  too  late  to  enter  on  an- 
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other  series,  but  if  they  would  take  up  with  such  a 
dinner  as  he  cculd  meet  with  at  his  lodgings,  he 
would  afterwards  lay  the  rest  of  his  medals  before 
them.  Cynthio  and  Eugenius  were  both  of  them  so 
well  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  that 
they  would  not  refuse  the  offer  Philander  made 
them. 


DIALOGUE  III. 


-Causa  est  discriminis  hujtis 


Ceneisum  Argentum  in  titulos  faeiesque  minufas, 

Juv.  sat. 


A  PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MEDAliS. 

Philander  used  every  morning  to  take  a 
walk  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  that  stood  on  the 
borders  of  the  Thames.  It  was  cut  through  by 
abundance  of  beautiful  alleys,  which,  terminating 
on  the  water,  looked  like  so  many  painted  views 
in  perspective.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the 
thickness  of  the  shades  drew  into  them  all  the  birds 
of  the  country,  that  at  sun-rising  filled  the  wood 
with  such  a  variety  of  notes,  as  made  the  prettiest 
confusion  imaginable.  I  know  in  descriptions  of 
this  nature  the  scenes  are  generally  supposed  to 
grow  out  of  the  author's  imagination,  and  if  they 
are  not  charming  in  all  their  parts,  the  reader 
never  imputes  it  to  the  want  of  sun  or  soil,  but  to 
the  writer's  barrenness  of  invention.  It  is  Cicero's 
observation  on  the  Plane-tree,  that  makes  so  flou- 
rishing a  figure  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  that  it 
did  not  draw  its  nourishment  from  the  fountain  that 
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fan  by  it  and  watered  its  roots,  but  from  the  richness 
of  the  stile  that  describes  it.  For  my  own  part,  as  I 
design  only  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  following  dia- 
logue, I  shall  not  endeavour  to  give  it  any  other  orna- 
ments than  those  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  it. 
Philander  was  here  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, among  the  dews  that  lay  on  every  thing  about 
him,  and  that  gave  the  air  such  a  freshness  as  is 
not  a  little  agreeable  in  the  hot  part  of  the  year. 
He  had  not  been  here  long  before  he  was  joined  by 
Cynthio  and  Eugenius.  Cynthio  immediately  fell 
upon  Philander  for  breaking  his  night's  rest.  You 
have  so  filled  my  head,  says  he,  with  old  coins,  that 
I  have  had  nothing  but  figures  and  inscriptions  be- 
fore my  eyes.  If  I  chanced  to  fall  into  a  little  slum- 
ber, it  was  immediately  interrupted  by  the  vision  of  aT 
Caduceus  or  a  Cornu-copiae.  You  will  make  me 
believe,  says  Philander,  that  you  begin  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  medals.  They  say  it  is  a  sure  sign  a  man 
loves  money,  when  he  is  used  to  find  it  in  his 
dreams.  There  is  certainly,  says  Eugenius,  some- 
thing like  avarice  in  the  study  of  medals.  The 
more  a  man  knows  of  them,  the  more  he  desires 
to  know.  There  is  one  subject  in  particular  that 
Cynthio,  as  well  as  myself,  has  a  mind  to  engage 
you  in.  We  would  fain  know  how  the  ancient  and 
modern  medals  differ  from  one  another,  and 
which  of  them  deserves  the  preference.  You  have 
a  mind  to  engage  me  in  a  subject,  says  Philander, 
that  is  perhaps  of  a  larger  extent  than  you  im- 
agine. To  examine  it  thoroughly,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  them  in  pieces,  and  to  speak  of 
the  difference  that  shows  itself  in  their  metals,  in 
the  occasion  of  stamping  them,  in  the  inscriptions, 
and  in  the  figures  that  adorn  them.     Since  you 
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have  divided  your  subject,  says  Cynthio,  be  so  kind 
as  to  enter  on  it  without  further  preface. 

We  should  first  of  all,  says  Philander,  consider 
the  difference  of  the  metals  that  we  find  in  ancient 
and  modern  coins,  but  as  this  speculation  is  more 
curious  than  improving,  I  believe  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  do  not  dwell  long  upon  it.  One  may  under- 
stand all  the  learned  part  of  this  science,  without 
knowing  whether  there  were  coins  of  iron  or  lead 
among  the  old  Romans  ;  and  if  a  man  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  device  of  a  medal,  I  do  not  see 
what  necessity  there  is  of  being  able  to  tell  whether 
the  medal  itself  be  of  copper  or  Corinthian  brass. 
There  is  however  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
antique  and  modern  medals,  that  I  have  seen  an 
antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among  other  trials,  to 
distinguish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste.  I  remember 
when  I  laughed  at  him  for  it,  he  told  me,  with  a 
great  deal  of  vehemence,  there  was  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  relish  of  ancient  and  modern  brass, 
as  between  an  apple  and  a  turnip.  It  is  pity,  says 
Eugenius,  but  they  found  out  the  smell  too  of  an 
ancient  medal.  They  would  then  be  able  to  judge 
of  it  by  all  the  senses.  The  touch,  I  have  heard, 
gives  almost  as  good  evidence  as  the  sight,  and  the 
ringing  of  a  medal  is,  I  know,  a  very  common  ex- 
periment. But  I  suppose  this  last  proof  you  men- 
tion relates  only  to  such  coins  as  are  made  of  your 
baser  sorts  of  metal.  And  here,  says  Philander,  wc 
may  observe  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  above 
that  of  the  moderns,  in  the  care  they  took  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  great  actions.  They  knew 
very  well  that  silver  and  gold  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  covetous  or  ignorant,  who  would  not 
respect  them  for  the  device  they  bore,   but   for  the 
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metal  they  were  made  of.  Nor  were  their  appre- 
hensions ill-founded  ;  for  it  is  not  easily  imagined 
how  many  of  these  noble  monuments  of  history 
have  perished  in  the  goldsmith's  hands,  before  they 
came  to  be  collected  together  by  the  learned  men 
©f  these  two  or  three  last  centuries.  Inscriptions, 
victories,  buildings,  and  a  thousand  other  pieces  of 
antiquity  were  melted  down  in  those  barbarous 
ages,  that  thought  figures  and  letters  only  served 
to  spoil  the  gold  that  was  charged  with  them.  Your 
medallists  look  on  this  destruction  of  coins  as  on 
the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  would 
be  content  to  compound  for  them  with  almost  the 
loss  of  a  Vatican.  To  prevent  this  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  ancients  placed  the  greatest  variety  of 
their  devices  on  their  brass  and  copper  coins,  which 
are  in  no  fear  of  falling  into  the  clipper's  hands,  nor 
in  any  danger  of  melting  till  the  general  conflagra- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  our  modern  medals  arc 
most  in  silver  or  gold,  and  often  in  a  very  small 
number  of  each.  1  have  seen  a  golden  one  at  Vien- 
na, of  Philip  the  Second,  that  weighed  two  and 
twenty  pound,  which  is  probably  singular  in  its 
kind,  and  will  not  be  able  to  keep  itself  long  out  of 
the  furnace,  when  it  leaves  the  emperor's  treasury. 
I  remember  another  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  col- 
lection, that  has  in  it  three  pound  weight  of  gold. 
The  princes  who  struck  these  medals,  says  Euge- 
nius,  seem  to  have  designed  them  rather  as  an  os- 
tentation of  their  wealth  than  of  their  virtues.  They 
fancied,  probably,  it  was  a  greater  honour  to  appear 
in  gold  than  in  copper,  and  that  a  medal  receives  all 
its  value  from  the  rarity  of  themet^l.  I  think  the 
next  subject  you  proposed  to  speak  of,  were  th^ 
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different  occasions  that  liave  given  birth  to  ancient 
and  modern  medals. 

Before  we  enter  on  this  particular,  says  Philan- 
der, I  must  tell  you,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
formerly  there  was  no  difference  between  money 
and  medals.  An  old  Roman  had  his  purse  full  of 
the  same  pieces  that  we  now  preserve  in  cabinets. 
As  soon  as  an  emperor  had  done  any  thing  remark- 
able, it  was  immediately  stamped  on  a  coin,  and 
became  current  through  his  whole  dominions. 
It  was  a  pretty  contrivance,  says  Cyntliio,  to 
spread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  emperor,  and 
make  his  actions  circulate.  A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind 
of  a  gazette,  that  published  the  latest  news  of  the 
empire.  I  should  fancy  your  Roman  bankers  were 
very  good  historians.  It  is  certain,  says  Eugenius, 
they  might  find  their  profit  and  instruction  mixed 
together.  I  have  often  wondered  that  no  nation  a- 
mong  the  moderns  has  imitated  the  ancient  Romans 
in  this  particular.  I  know  no  other  way  of  securing 
these  kind  of  monuments,  and  making  them  nume- 
rous enough  to  be  handed  down  to  future  ages. 
But  where  statesmen  are  ruled  by  a  spirit  of  faction 
and  interest,  they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory 
of  their  country,  nor  any  concern  for  the  figure 
it  will  make  among  posterity.  A  man  that  talks  of 
Ills  nation's  honour  athousand  years  hence,  isin  very 
great  danger  of  being  laughed  at.  We  shall  think, 
says  Cynthio,  you  have  a  mind  to  fall  out  with  the 
government,  because  it  does  not  encourage  medals. 
But  were  all  your  ancient  coins  that  are  now  in  cabi- 
nets once  current  money  ?  It  is  the  most  probable 
opinion,  says  Philander,  that  they  were  all  of  them 
such,  excepting  those  we  call  medallions.  These, 
ip  respect  of  the  other  coins,  were  the  same  as  mo- 
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dern  medals,  in  respect  of  modern  money.  They 
were  exempted  from  all  commerce,  and  had  no 
other  value  but  what  was  set  upon  them  by  the  fan- 
cy of  the  owner.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  emperors  for  presents  to  their  friends, 
foreign  princes,  or  ambassadors.  However,  that 
the  smallness  of  their  number  might  not  endanger 
the  loss  of  the  devices  they  bore,  the  Romans  took 
care  generally  to  stamp  the  subject  of  their  medal- 
lions on  their  ordinary  coins  that  were  the  running- 
cash  of  the  nation.  As  if  in  England  we  should  see, 
on  our  half-penny  and  farthing  pieces,  the  several 
designs  that  show  themselves  in  their  perfection 
on  our  medals. 

If  we  now  consider,  continued  Philander,  the  dif- 
ferent occasions  or  subjects  of  ancient  and  modern 
medals,  we  shall  find  they  both  agree  in  recording 
the  great  actions  and  successes  in  war,  allowing 
still  for  the  different  ways  of  making  it,  and  the 
circumstances  that  attended  it  in  past  ages,  and  in 
the  present.     I  shall  instance  one.     I  do  not  re- 
member in  any  old  coin  to  have  seen  the  taking  of  a 
town  mentioned :  as   indeed  there  were  few  con- 
querors could  signalize  themselves  that  way  before 
the  invention  of  powder  and  fortifications,  a  single 
battle  often  deciding  the  fate  of  whole  kingdoms. 
Our  modern  medals  give  us  several  sieges  and 
^plans  of  fortified  towns,  that  show  themselves  in 
all  their  parts  to  a  great  advantage  on  the  reverse  of 
a  coin.     It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  justice,   says  Euge- 
nius,  that  a  prince  owes  to  posterity,  after  he  has 
ruined  or  defaced  a  strong  place,  to  deliver  down 
to  them  a  model  of  it  as  it  stood  whole  and  entire. 
The  coin  repairs  in  some  measure  the  mischiefs  of 
his  bombs  and  cannons.     In   the  next  place,  says 
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Philander,  we  see  both  on  the  ancient  and  modern, 
medals  the  several  noble  pieces  of  architecture 
that  were  finished  at  the  time  when  the  medals 
were  stamped.  I  must  observe,  however,  to  the  hon- 
our of  the  latter,  that  they  have  represented  their 
buildings  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 
This  I  remember  to  have  seen  but  in  a  very  few  of 
the  plans  on  ancient  coins,  which  makes  them  ap- 
pear much  less  beautiful  than  the  modern,  espe- 
cially to  a  mathematical  eye.  Thus  far  our  two 
sets  of  medals  agree  as  to  their  subject.  But  old 
coins  go  farther  in  their  compliments  to  their  em- 
peror, as  they  take  occasion  to  celebrate  his  dis- 
tinguishing virtues ;  not  as  they  showed  themselves 
in  any  particular  action,  but  as  they  shone  out  in  the 
general  view  of  his  character.  This  humour  went 
so  far,  that  we  see  Nero's  fiddling,  and  Commo- 
dus's  skill  in  fencing,  on  several  of  their  medals. 
At  present,  you  never  meet  with  the  king  of  France's 
generosity,  nor  the  emperor's  devotion  recorded  af- 
ter this  manner.  Again,  the  Romans  used  to  re- 
gister the  great  actions  of  peace  that  turned  to  the 
good  of  the  people,  as  well  as  those  of  war.  The 
remission  of  a  debt,  the  taking  off  a  duty,  the 
giving  up  a  tax,  the  mending  a  port,  or  the  making 
a  highway,  were  not  looked  upon  as  improper  sub- 
jects for  a  coin.  They  were  glad  of  any  opportuni- 
ty to  encourage  their  emperors  in  the  humour  of 
doing  good,  and  knew  very  well,  that  many  of 
these  acts  of  beneficence  had  a  wider  and  more 
lasting  influence  on  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
a  people,  than  the  gaining  a  victory,  or  the  con- 
quest of  a  nation.  In  England  perhaps  it  would 
have  looked  a  little  odd,  to  have  stamped  a  medal 
on  the  abolishmg  of  chimney-money  in  the  lastreign. 
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or  on  the  giving  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  yeav 
towards  the  carrying  on  a  war,  in  this.  I  find,  said 
Eugenius,  had  we  struck  in  with  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  we  should  have  had  medals  on 
the  fitting  up  of  our  several  docks,  on  the  making 
of  our  rivers  navigable,  on  the  building  our  men  of 
war,  and  the  like  subjects,  that  have  certainly  very- 
well  deserved  them.  The  reason  why  it  has  been 
neglected,  says  Philander,  may  possibly  be  this. 
Our  princes  have  the  coining  of  their  own  medals,and 
perhaps  may  think  it  v/ould  look  like  vanity  to  erect 
so  many  trophies  and  monuments  of  praise  to  their 
own  merit;  whereas,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  senate  had  still  a  watchful  eye  on  their  empe- 
ror, and  if  they  found  any  thing  in  his  life  and  actions 
that  might  furnish  out  a  medal,  they  did  not  fail  of 
making  him  so  acceptable  an  off'ering.  It  is  true, 
their  flatteries  betray  often  such  a  baseness  of  spi- 
rit, as  one  would  little  expect  to  find  among  such 
an  order  of  men.  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may 
observe,  that  you  never  find  any  thing  like  satire  or 
raillery  on  old  coins. 

Whatever  victories  were  got  on  foreign  enemies, 
or  the  several  pretenders  to  the  empire  obtained 
over  one  another,  they  are  recorded  on  coins 
without  the  least  bitterness  or  reflection.  The 
emperors  often  jested  on  their  rivals  or  predeces- 
sors, but  their  mints  still  maintained  their  gravity. 
They  might  publish  invectives  against  one  another 
in  their  discourses  or  writings,  but  never  on  their 
coins.  Had  we  no  other  histories  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  but  those  we  find  on  their  money,  we 
should  take  them  for  the  most  virtuous  race  of 
princes  that  mankind  were  ever  blessed  with: 
whereas,  if  we  look  into  their  lives,  they  appeal* 
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many  of  them  such  monsters  of  lust  and  cruelty, 
as  are  almost  a  reproach  to  human  nature.  Me- 
dals are  therefore  so  many  compliments  to  an  empe- 
ror, that  ascribe  to  him  all  the  virtues  and  victories 
he  himself  pretended  to.  Were  you  to  take  from 
hence  all  your  informations,  you  would  fancy  Clau- 
dius as  great  a  conqueror  as  Julius  Caesar,  and  Do- 
mitian  a  wiser  prince  than  his  brother  Titus.  Ti- 
berius on  his  coins  is  all  mercy  and  moderation, 
Caligula  and  Nero  are  fathers  of  their  country, 
Galba  the  patron  of  public  liberty,  and  Vitellius 
the  restorer  of  the  city  of  Rome.  In  short,  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  see  the  religious  Commodus,  the 
pious  Caracalla,  and  the  devout  Heliogabalus,  you 
may  find  them  either  in  the  inscription  or  device 
of  their  medals.  On  the  contrary,  those  of  a  mo- 
dern make  are  often  charged  with  irony^and  satire. 
Our  kings  no  sooner  fall  out,  but  their  mints  make 
war  upon  one  another,  and  their  malice  appears  on 
their  medals.  One  meets  sometimes,  with  very 
nice  touches  of  raillery,  but  as  we  have  no  in- 
stance of  it  among  the  ancient  coins,  I  shall  leave 
you  to  determine,  whether  or  no  it  ought  to  find 
a  place  there.  I  must  confess,  says  Cynthio,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  generally  in  the  wrong,  when  we  de- 
viate from  the  ancients,  because  their  practice  is 
for  the  most  part  grounded  upon  reason.  But  if 
our  forefathers  have  thought  fit  to  be  grave  and  se- 
rious, I  hope  their  posterity  may  laugh  without 
offence.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  look  on  this 
kind  of  raillery  as  a  refinement  on  medals:  and  do 
not  see  why  there  may  not  be  some  for  diversion,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  are  others  of  a  more  solemn 
and  majestic  nature,  as  a  victory  may  be  celebrated 
in  an  epigram  as  well  as  in  k  heroic  poem.     Had 
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the  ancients  given  place  to  raillery  on  any  of  their 
coins,  I  question  not  but  they  would  have  been  the 
most  valued  parts  of  a  collection.  Besides  the  en- 
tertainment we  should  have  found  in  them,  they 
would  have  shown  us  the  different  state  of  wit,  as 
it  flourished  or  decayed  in  the  several  ages  of  the 
Roman  empire.  There  is  no  doubt,  says  Philander, 
but  our  forefathers,  if  they  had  pleased,  could  have 
been  as  witty  as  their  posterity.  But  I  am  of 
opinion, they  industriously'avoided  it  on  their  coins, 
that  they  might  not  give  us  occasion  to  suspect 
their  sincerity.  Had  they  run  into  mirth  or  satircj 
we  should  not  have  thought  they  had  designed  so 
much  to  instruct  as  to  divert  us.  I  have  heard,  says 
Eugenius,  that  the  Romans  stamped  several  coins 
on  the  same  Occasion.  If  we  follow  their  example, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  deceiving  posterity  ; 
since  the  more  serious  sort  of  medals  may  serve 
as  comments  on  those  of  a  lighter  character,  how- 
ever it  is,  the  raillery  of  the  moderns  cannot  be 
worse  than  the  flattery  of  the  ancients.  But  hith- 
erto you  have  only  mentioned  such  coins  as  were 
made  on  the  emperor,  I  have  seen  several  of  our 
own  time  that  have  been  made  as  a  compliment  to 
private  persons.  There  are  pieces  of  money,  says 
Philander,  that,  during  the  time  cf  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  coined  in  honour  of  the  senate, 
army,  or  people.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  the  upper  empire  the  face  of  any  private  person 
that  was  not  some  way  related  to  the  imperial  fa- 
mily. Sejanus  has,  indeed,  his  consulship  men- 
tioned on  a  coin  of  Tiberius,  as  he  has  the  honour  to 
give  a  name  to  the  year  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
crucified.  We  are  now  come  to  the  legend  or  in- 
scription of  our  medals,  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
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more  essential  parts  of  them,  it  may  deserve  to  be 
examined  more  at  length.  You  have  chosen  a  very 
short  text  to  enlarge  upon,  says  Cynthio  :  I  should 
as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critic  on  the  posy  of  a  ring, 
as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medal. 

I  have  seen  several  modern  coins,  says  Philander, 
that  have  had  part  of  the  legend  running  round  the 
edges,  like  the  decus  et  tutamen  in  our  milled  mo- 
ney ;  so  that  a  few  years  will  probably  wear  out  the 
action  that  the  coin  was  designed  to  perpetuate. 
The  ancients  were  too  wise  to  register  their  ex- 
ploits on  so  nice  a  surface.  I  should  fancy,  says 
Eugenius,  the  moderns  may  have  chosen  this  part 
of  the  medal  for  the  inscription,  that  the  figures  on 
each  side  might  appear  to  a  greater  advantage.  I 
have  observed  in  several  old  coins  a  kind  of  confu- 
sion between  the  legend  and  the  device.  The 
figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled  together,  that 
one  would  think  the  coiner  was  hard  put  to  it  on 
what  part  of  the  money  to  bestow  the  several  words 
of  his  inscription.  You  have  found  out  something 
like  an  excuse,  says  Philander,  for  your  milled 
medals,  if  they  carried  the  whole  legend  on  their 
edges.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  lettered 
on  the  edges,  they  have  other  inscriptions  on  the 
face  and  the  reverse.  Your  modern  designers  can- 
not contract  the  occasion  of  the  medal  into  an  in- 
scription that  is  proper  to  the  volume  they  write 
upon :  so  that,  having  scribbled  over  both  sides, 
they  are  forced,  as  it  were,  to  write  upon  the  margin. 
The  first  fault,  therefore,  that  I  shall  find  with  a 
modern  legend,  is  its  diffusiveness.  You  have 
sometimes  the  whole  side  of  a  medal  over-run  with 
it.  One  would  fancy  the  author  had  a  design  of 
being  Ciceronian  in  his   Latin,   and    of  making  a 
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round  period.  I  will  give  you  only  the  reverse  of 
a  coin  stamped  by  the  present  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, on  the  raising  of  the  siegeof  Vienna.  VIenna 
aVstrIae     ^^  IVLII    AB  aChMete  IL   obses- 

SA    f^    SEPT.    eX    InSPERATO    AB    EO  DeSERTA  EST. 

I  should  take  this,  says  Cynthio,  for  the  paragraph 
of  a  gazette,  rather  than  the  inscription  of  a  medal. 
I  remember  you  represented  your  ancient  coins  as 
abridgments  of  history  ;  but  your  modern,  if  there 
are  many  of  them  like  this,  should  themselves  be 
epitomised.  Compare  with  this,  says  Philander, 
the  brevity  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  le- 
gends that  appear  on  ancient  coins. 

Salus  Generis  humani.  Tellus  stabilita.  Gloria  Or  bis  Ter^ 
r<e,  Pacator  Orbis.  Restitiitor  Orbis  Terrarum.  Gaudium 
Beipublic<e.  Hilaritm  populi  Romani.  Bono  Reipub.  nati, 
Roma  renascens.  Libertas  restituta.  S<eculu7n  Auretim.  JPu- 
elliE  Fanstinianae.  Rex  Parthis  datus.  Victoria  Germa7iica. 
Fides  Mutua.  Asia  Subacta.  Judea  capta.  Amor  mntuus. 
Genetrix  orbis.  Sideribus  recepta.  Genio  Senatus.  Fides  ex- 
ercitiis.  Providentia  Se7iatus.  Restitutori  Hispanias.  Ad- 
ventui  Aug.  Britanniae.  Regna  Adsignata.  Adlocutio.  Dis- 
ciplina  Augusti.    Felicitas  publica.    Rex  Armenis  datus. 

What  a  majesty  and  force  does  one  meet  with 
in  these  short  inscriptions  !  Are  not  you  amazed 
to  see  so  much  history  gathered  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass ■.  You  have  often  the  subject  of  a  volume  in  a 
couple  of  words. 

If  our  modern  medals  are  so  very  prolix  in  their 
prose,  they  are  every  whit  as  tedious  in  their  verse 
You  have  sometimes  a  dull  epigram  of  four  lines. 
This,  says  Cynthio,  may  be  of  great  use  to  immor- 
talize puns  and  quibbles,  and  to  let  posterity  see 
their  forefathers  were  a  parcel  of  blockheads.  A 
coin,  I  find,  may  be  of  great  use  to  a  bad  poet.  If 
fie  cannot  became  immortal  by  the  goodness  of  his 
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verse,  he  may^by  the  durableness  of  the  metal  that 
supports  it.  I  shall  give  you  an  instance,  says  Phi- 
lander, from  a  medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  that 
will  stand  as  an  eternal  monument  of  dullness  and 
bravery. 

J\liles  ego  Ohristi,  Chnsto  duce  sterno  tyrannos, 

Hcereticos  simulet  calco  meis pedibus. 
Parcere  Chriatimlis  me,  df;bellare  feroces 

Papicolas  Ghristus  dux  mens  en  animat. 

It  is  well,  says  Cynthio,  you  tell  us  this  is  a  me- 
dal of  the  great  Gustavus  :  I  should  have  taken  il 
for  some  one  of  his  Gothic  predecessors.  Does  it 
not  bring  into  your  mind  Alexander  the  Great's 
being  accompanied  with  a  Chaerilus  in  his  Persian 
expedition  ?  If  you  are  offended  at  the  homeliness 
of  this  inscription,  says  Philander,  what  would  you 
think  of  such  as  have  neither  sense  nor  grammar  in 
them  ?  i  assure  you  I  have  seen  the  face  of  many 
a  great  monarch  hemmed  in  with  false  Latin.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  stupidity  and  tediousness  of  these 
inscriptions  that  I  find  fault  with  ;  supposing  them 
of  a  moderate  length  and  proper  sense,  why  must 
they  be  in  verse  ?  We  should  be  surprised  to  see 
the  title  of  a  serious  book  in  rhyme,  yet  it  is  every 
whit  as  ridiculous  to  give  the  subject  of  a  medal  in 
a  piece  of  an  hexameter.  This,  however,  is  the 
practice  of  our  modern  medallists.  If  we  look  into 
the  ancient  inscriptions,  you  see  an  air  of  simplici- 
ty  in  the  vv^ords,  but  a  great  magnificence  in  the 
thought ;  on  the  contrary,  in  your  modern  medals 
you  have  generally  a  trifling  thought  wrapt  up  in 
the  beginning  or  end  of  an  heroic  verse.  Where 
die  sense  of  an  inscription  is  low,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  dactyls  and  spondees  to  raise  it :  where  it 
is  noble,  it  has  no  need  of  such  affected  ornaments. 
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I  remember  a  medal  of  Philip  the  second,  on 
Charles  le  Quint's  resigning  to  him  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  with  this  inscription,  Ut  quiescat  Atlas. 
The  device  is  a  Hercules  with  the  sphere  on  his 
shoulders.  Notwithstanding  the  thought  is  poeti- 
cal, I  dare  say  you  would  think  the  beauty  of  the 
inscription  very  much  lost,  had  it  been — Requiescat 
ut  Atlas.  To  instance  a  medal  of  our  own  nation. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Holland, 
there  was  one  stamped  with  the  following  le- 
gend— Redeant  Commercia  Flandris.  The  thought 
is  here  great  enough,  but,  in  my  opinfon,  it  would 
have  looked  much  greater  in  two  or  three  words  of 
prose.  I  think,  truly,  says  Eugenius,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  make  the  inscription  run  like  a  piece 
of  a  verse  when  it  is  not  taken  out  of  an  old  author. 
But  I  would  fain  have  your  opinion  on  such  inscrip- 
tions as  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  poets.  I  have 
seen  several  of  this  sort  that  have  been  very  pretti- 
ly applied,  and  I  fancy  when  they  are  chosen  with 
art,  they  should  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  your  medals. 

Which  ever  side  I  take,  says  Philander,  I  am  like 
to  have  a  great  party  against  me.  Those  who  have 
formed  their  relish  on  old  coins,  will  by  no  means 
allow  of  such  an  innovation  ;  on  the  contrary,  your 
men  of  wit  will  be  apt  to  look  on  it  as  an  improve- 
ment on  ancient  medals.  You  will  oblige  us,  how- 
ever, to  let  us  know  what  kind  of  rules  you  would 
have  observed  in  the  choice  of  your  quotations, 
since  you  seem  to  lay  a  stress  on  their  being  cho- 
sen with  art.  You  must  know  then,  says  Eugenius, 
1  do  not  think  it  enough  that  a  quotation  tells  us 
plain  matter  of  fact,  unless  it  has  some  other  acci- 
dental ornaments  to  set  it  off.     Indeed,  if  a  great 
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action,  that  seldom  happens  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  is  exactly  described  in  the  passage  of  an  old 
poet,  it  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  surprise, 
and  may  therefore  deserve  a  place  on  a  medal. 

Again,  if  there  is  more  than  a  single  circumstance 
of  the  action  specified  in  the  quotation,  it  pleases  a 
man  to  see  an  old  exploit  copied  out  as  it  were  by  a 
modern,  and  running  parallel  with  it  in  several  of 
its  particulars. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  quotation  is  not  only 
apt,  but  has  in  it  a  turn  of  wit  or  satire,  it  is  still  the 
better  qualified  for  a  medal,  as  it  has  a  double  capa- 
city of  pleasing. 

But  there  is  no  inscription  fitter  for  a  medal,  in 
my  opinion,  than  a  quotation  that,  besides  its  apt- 
ness, has  something  in  it  lofty  and  sublime:  for 
such  a  one  strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness  of 
the  soul,  and  produces  a  high  idea  of  the  person  or 
action  it  celebrates,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
designs  of  a  medal. 

It  is  certainly  very  pleasant,  says  Eugenius  to  see 
a  verse  of  an  old  poet,  revolting,  as  it  were,  from 
its  original  sense,  and  siding  with  a  modern  subject. 
But  then  it  ought  to  do  it  willingly  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, without  being  forced  lo  it  by  any  change  in 
the  words,  or  the  punctuation  :  for,  when  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  no  longer  the  verse  of  an  ancient  poet, 
but  of  him  that  has  converted  it  to  his  own  use. 

You  have,  I  believe,  by  this  time  exhausted  your 
subject,  says  Philander ;  and  I  think  the  criticisms 
you  have  made  on  the  poetical  quotations  that  we 
so  often  meet  with  in  our  modern  medals,  may  be 
very  well  applied  to  the  mottoes  of  books,  and  other 
inscriptions  of  the  same  nature.  B'Jt  before  we  quit 
the  legends  of  medals,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  cf 
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a  kind  of  wit  that  flourishes  very  much  on  many  of 
the  modern,  especially  those  of  Germany,  when 
they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in  which 
they  wefe  coined.     As  to  mention  to  you  another 
of  Gustavus    Adolphus.     ChrIstVs    DVX  ergo 
trIVMphVS.     If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  out 
the  figures  from  the  several  words,  and  range  them 
in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  the  amount  of 
1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal  was  coined;  for, 
do  not  you  observe  some  of  the  letters  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  rest,  and  top  it  over  their  fel- 
lows ?  these  you  must  consider  in  a  double  capaci- 
ty, as  letters  or  as  cyphers.     Your  laborious  Ger- 
man wits  will  turn  you  over  a  whole  dictionary  for 
one  of  these  ingenious  devices.     You  would  fancy 
perhaps  they  were  searching  after  an  apt  classical 
term,  but,  instead  of  that,  they  are  looking  out  a 
word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D,  in  it.     When 
therefore  you  see  any  of  these  inscriptions,  you  are 
not  so  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for 
the  year  of  the  Lord.    There  are  foreign  universi- 
ties where  this  kind  of  wit  is  so  much  in  vogue, 
that  as  you  praise  a  man  in  England  for  being  an 
excellent  philosopher  or  poet,  it  is  an  ordinary  cha- 
racter among  them  to  be  a  great  chronogrammatist. 
These  are,  probably,  says  Cynthio,  some  of  those 
mild  provinces  of  acrostic  land,  that  Mr.  Dryden 
has  assigned  to  his  anagrams,  wings,  and   altars. 
We  have  now  done,  I  suppose,  with  the  legend  of 
a  medal.     I  think  you  promised  us  in  the  next  place 
to  speak  of  the  figures. 

As  we  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  this  part  of  a 
coin,  replied  Philander,  in  our  discourse  on  the 
usefulness  of  ancient  medals,  I  shall  only  just  touch 
on  the  chief  heads  wherein  the  ancient  and  the 
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modern  differ.  In  the  first  place,  the  Romans  al- 
ways appear  in  the  proper  dress  of  their  country, 
insomuch  that  you  see  the  little  variations  of  the 
mode  in  the  drapery  of  the  medal.  They  would 
have  thought  it  ridiculous  to  have  drawn  an  empe- 
ror of  Rome  in  a  Grecian  cloak  or  a  Phrygian  mi- 
tre. On  the  contrary,  our  modern  medals  are  full 
of  togas  and  tunicas.^  trabeas  and  fialv.damtntums^ 
with  a  multitude  of  the  like  antiquated  garments, 
that  have  not  been  in  fashion  these  thousand  years. 
You  see  very  often  a  king  of  England  or  France 
dressed  up  like  a  Julius  Caesar.  One  would  think 
they  had  a  mind  to  pass  themselves  upon  posterity 
for  Roman  emperors.  The  same  observation  may 
run  through  several  customs  and  religions,  that 
appear  in  our  ancient  and  modern  coins.  Nothing 
is  more  usual  than  to  see  allusions  to  Roman  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies  on  the  medajs  of  our  own  na- 
tion. Nay,  very  often  they  carry  the  figure  of  a 
heathen  god.  If  posterity  takes  its  notions  of  us 
from  our  medals,  they  must  fancy  one  of  our  kings 
paid  a  great  devotion  to  Minerva,  that  another 
was  a  professed  worshipper  of  Apollo,  or  at  best, 
that  our  whole  religion  was  a  mixture  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity.  Had  the  old  Romans  been  guilty 
of  the  same  extravagance,  there  would  have  been 
so  great  a  confusion  in  their  antiquities,  that  their 
coins  would  not  have  had  half  the  uses  we  now  find 
in  them.  We  ought  to  look  on  medals  as  so  many 
monuments  consigned  over  to  eternity,  that  may 
possibly  last  when  all  other  memorials  of  the  same 
age  are  worn  out  or  lost.  They  are  a  kind  of  present 
that  those  who  are  actually  in  being  make  over  to 
such  as  lie  hid  within  the  depths  of  futurity.  Were 
they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three  or  four 
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sycceeding  generations,  they  are  in  no  great  danger 
of  being  misunderstood  :  but  as  they  may  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  posterity,  that  lie  many  removes  from 
ois,  and  are  likely  to  act  their  part  in  the  world, 
when  its  governments,  manners,  and  religions,  may 
be  quite  altered  ;  we  ought  to  take  a  particular  care 
not  to  make  any  false  reports  in  them,  or  to  charge 
them  with  any  devices  that  may  look  doubtful  or 
unintelligible. 

I  have  lately  seen,  says  Eugenius,  a  medaliic  his? 
lory  of  the  present  king  of  France.  One  might 
expect,  methinks,  to  see  the  medals  of  that  nation 
in  the  highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  society 
pensioned  and  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  design- 
ing of  them. 

We  will  examine  them,  if  you  please,  says  Phi- 
lander, in  the  light  that  our  foregoing  observations 
have  set  them :  but  on  this  condition,  that  you  do 
not  look  on  the  faults  I  find  in  them  any  more  than 
my  own  private  opinion.  In  the  first  place  then,  I 
think  it  impossible  to  learn  from  the  French  medals 
either  the  religion,  customs,  or  habits  of  the  French 
nation.  You  see  on  some  of  them  the  cross  of  our 
Saviour,  and  on  the  others  Hercules's  club.  In  one 
you  have  an  angel,  and  in  another  a  Mercury.  I 
fancy,  says  Cynthio,  posterity  would  be  as  much 
puzzled  on  the  religion  of  Louis  le  Grand,  were 
they  to  learn  it  from  his  medals,  as  we  are  at  pre- 
sent on  that  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  is  cer- 
tain, says  Philander,  there  is  the  same  mixture  of 
Christian  and  Pagan  in  their  coins ;  nor  is  there  a 
less  confusion  in  their  customs.  For  example, 
what  relation  is  there  between  the  figure  of  a  bull 
and  the  planting  of  a  French  colony  in  America  ? 
The  Romans  made  use  of  this  type  in  allusion  to 
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one  of  their  own  customs  at  the  sending  out  of  a 
colony.  But  for  the  French,  a  ram,  a  hog,  or  an 
elephant  would  have  been  every  whit  as  significant 
an  emblem.  Then  can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural 
than  to  see  a  king  of  France  dressed  like  an  em- 
peror of  Rome,  with  his  arms  stripped  up  to  his 
elbows,  a  laurel  on  his  head,  and  a  chlamys  over 
his  shoulders  ?  I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  society 
of  medallists  would  give  you  their  reasons  for  what 
they  have  done.  You  yourself  allow  the  legend  to 
be  Latin,  and  why  may  not  the  customs  and  orna- 
ments be  of  the  same  country  as  the  language? 
especially  since  they  are  all  of  them  so  universally 
understood  by  the  learned.  I  own  to  you,  says 
Philander,  if  they  only  design  to  deliver  down  to 
posterity  the  several  parts  of  their  great  monarch's 
history,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  other  circumstances 
of  a  medal ;  but  I  fancy  it  would  be  as  great  a 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  future  ages,  to  see  the 
dresses  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  as  their 
buildings  and  victories.  Besides,  I  do  not  think 
they  have  always  chosen  a  proper  occasion  for  a 
medal.  There  is  one  struck,  for  example,  on  the 
English  failing  in  their  attempts  on  Dunkirk :  when 
in  the  last  reign  they  endeavoured  to  blow  up  a  fort, 
and  bombard  the  town.  What  have  the  French  here 
done  to  boast  of?  A  medal  however  you  have  with 
this  inscription,  Dvnkirka  Illjesa.  Not  to  cavil 
at  the  two  K's  in  Dunkirka,  or  the  impropriety  of 
the  word  Illasa,  the  whole  medal,  in  my  opinion, 
tends  not  so  much  to  the  honour  of  the  French  as 
of  the  English. 


Quos  opimus 
Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 
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I  could  mention  a  few  other  faults,  or  at  least 
what  I  take  for  such.  But  at  the  same  time  must 
be  forced  to  allow,  that  this  series  of  medals  is  the 
most  perfect  of  any  among  the  moderns  in  the  beau- 
ty of  the  work,  the  aptness  of  the  device,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  legend.  In  these  and  other  par- 
ticulars, the  French  medals  come  nearer  the  an- 
cients than  those  of  any  other  country,  as  indeed  it 
is  to  this  nation  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  lights 
that  have  been  given  to  the  whole  science  in  gene- 

I  must  not  here  forget  to  mention  the  medallic 
history  of  the  Popes,  where  there  are  many  coins  of 
an  excellent  workmanship,  as  I  think  they  have  none 
of  those  faults  that  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  prece- 
ding set.  They  are  always  Roman  Catholic  in  the 
device  and  in  the  legend,  w^hich  are  both  of  them 
many  times  taken  out  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
therefore  not  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  the 
prince  they  represent.  Thus  when  Innocent  XL 
lay  under  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  French  king, 
he  put  out  a  coin,  that  on  the  reverse  of  it  had  a 
ship  tossed  on  the  waves,  to  represent  the  church. 
Before  it,  was  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  walking  on 
the  waters,  and  St.  Peter  ready  to  sink  at  his  feet. 
The  inscription,  if  I  remember,  was  in  Latin,  "  Help 
Lord,  or  else  I  perish."  This  puts  me  in  mind? 
says  Cynthio,  of  a  pasquinade,  that  at  the  same  time 
was  fixed  up  at  Rome.  Adgalli  cantum  Petrusjiet. 
But  methinksj  under  this  head  of  the  figures  on  an- 
cient and  modern  coins,  we  might  expect  to  hear 
your  opinion  on  the  difference  that  appears  in  the 
workmanship  of  each.  You  must  know  then,  says 
Philander,  that,  till  about  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, when  there  was  a  general  decay  in  all  the  arts 
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of  designing,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
head  of  a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face. 
They  always  appear  in  profile  to  use  a  French  term 
of  art,  which  gives  us  the  view  of  a  head,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  has  something  in  it  very  majestic,  and  at 
the  same  time  suits  best  fvith  the  dimensions  of  a 
medal.  Besides  that  it  shows  the  nose  and  eye- 
brows, with  the  several  prominencies  and  fallings  in 
of  the  features,  much  more  distinctly  than  any  other 
kind'of  figure.  In  the  lower  empire  you  have  abun- 
dance of  broad,  Gothic  faces,  like  so  many  full  moons 
on  the  side  of  a  coin.  Among  the  moderns  too,  we 
have  of  both  sorts,  though  the  finest  are  made  after 
the  antique.  In  the  next  place,  you  find  the  figures 
of  many  ancient  coins  rising  up  in  a  much  more 
beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the  modern.  This 
too  is  a  beauty  that  fell  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  so  that  you  seethe  face  sinking 
by  degrees  in  the  several  declensions  of  the  empire, 
till,  about  Constantine's  time,  it  lies  almost  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  medal.  After  this  it  appears 
so  very  plain  and  uniform,  that  one  would  think  the 
coiner  looked  on  the  flatness  of  a  figure  as  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  in  sculpture.  I  fancy,  says 
Eugenius,  the  sculptors  of  that  age  had  the  same 
relish  as  a  Greek  priest  that  was  buying  some  reli- 
gious pictures  at  Venice.  Among  others  he  was 
shown  a  noble  piece  of  Titian.  The  priest  having 
well  surveyed  it,  was  very  much  scandalised  at  the 
extravagance  of  the  relief,  as  he  termed  it.  You 
know,  says  he,  our  religion  forbids  all  idolatry  :  we 
admit  of  no  images  but  such  as  are  drawn  on  a 
smooth  surface :  the  figure  you  have  here  shown 
me,  stands  so  much  out  to  the  eye,  that  I  would  no 
sooner  suffer  it  in  mv  church  than  a  statue,     I  could 
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recommend  your  Greek  priest,  says  Philander,  to 
abundance  of  celebrated  painters  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps  that  would  not  fail  to  please  him.  We  must 
own,  however,  that  the  figures  on  several  of  our 
modern  medals  are  raised  and  rounded  to  a  very- 
great  perfection.  But  if  you  compare  them  in  this 
particular  with  the  most  finished  among  the  an- 
cients, your  men  of  art  declare  universally  for  the 
latter. 

Cynthio  and  Eugenius,  though  they  were  well 
pleased  with  Phiiander*s  discourse,  were  glad  how- 
ever to  find  it  at  an  end  :  for  the  sun  began  to  gather 
strength  upon  them,  and  had  pierced  the  shelter  of 
their  walks  in  several  places.  Philander  had  no 
sooner  done  talking,  but  he  grew  sensible  of  the 
heat  himself,  and  immediately  proposed  to  his  friends 
the  retiring  to  his  lodgings,  and  getting  a  thicker 
shade  over  their  heads.  They  both  of  them  very 
readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  by  that  means 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  finishing  my  dialogue. 
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Verum  ergo  id  est,  si  guts  in  cetlum  ascendisaet,  naturamgue 
mundi  et  pulchritudinem  siderum  perspexisset,  insuavem  illam 
admirationem  ei  fore,  gittg  jucundissima  fuisset,  si  aUguem 
cui  narraret  habuisset.  Cicer.  de  Amic, 


TO    THE 

JllGIlT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN  LORD  SOMERS, 

BAROJV  OF  EVE  SIMM. 

MY    LORD, 

1  HERE  is  a  pleasure  in  owing  obligations  which 
it  is  an  honour  to  have  received,  but  should  I  pub- 
lish any  favours  done  me  by  your  Lordship,  I  am 
afraid  it  would  look  more  like  vani^  than  gratitude. 

I  had  a  very  early  ambition  to  recommend  my- 
self to  your  Lordship's  patronage,  which  yet  increa- 
sed in  me  as  I  travelled  through  the  countries  of 
which  I  here  give  your  Lordship  some  account :  for 
whatever  great  impressions  an  Englishman  must 
have  of  your  Lordship,  they  who  have  been  conver- 
sant abroad  will  find  them  still  improved.  It  can- 
not but  be  obvious  to  them,  that  though  they  see 
your  Lordship's  admirers  every  where,  they  meet 
with  very  few  of  your  wellwishers  at  Paris  or  at 
Rome.  And  I  could  not  but  observe,  when  I  pas= 
sed  through  most  of  the  Protestant  governments  in 
Europe,  that  their  hopes  or  fears  for  the  common 
cause  rose  or  fell  with  your  Lordship's  interest  and 
authority  in  England. 

I  here  present  your  Lordship  with  the  remarks 
that  I  made  in  a  part  of  these  my  travels  ;  wherein, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  the  subject,  I  am 
very  sensible  that  I  offer  nothing  new  to  your  Lord- 
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ship,  and  can  have  no  other  design  in  this  addresS) 
than  to  declare  that  I  am, 

MY    LORD, 
YOUR  LORDSHIP'SMOST  OBLIGED, 
AND 
MOST  OBEDIENT  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 

J.  ADDISON. 


PREFACE 


1  HERE  is  certainly  no  place  in  the  world  where  a 
man  may  travel  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage 
than  in  Italy.  One  finds  something  more  particular 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  more  astonishing  in 
the  works  of  nature,  than  can  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  the  great  school  of  mu- 
sic and  painting,  and  contains  in  it  all  the  noblest 
productions  of  statuary  and  architecture,  both  an- 
cient and  modern.  It  abounds  with  cabinets  of  cu- 
riosities, and  vast  collections  of  all  kinds  of  antiqui- 
ties. No  other  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  va- 
riety of  governments,  that  are  so  different  in  their 
constitutions  and  so  refined  in  their  politics.  There 
is  scarce  any  part  of  the  nation  that  is  not  famous 
in  history,  nor  so  much  as  a  mountain  or  river  that 
has  not  been  the  scene  of  some  extraordinary  action. 
As  there  are  few  men  that  have  talents  or  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  so  copious  a  subject,  one  may 
observe  among  those  v/ho  have  written  on  Italy,  that 
different  authors  have  succeeded  best  on  different 
sorts  of  curiosities.  Some  have  been  more  pariieu- 
lar  in  their  accounts  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
buildings,  some  have  searched  into  libraries,  cabi- 
nets of  rarities,  and  collections  of  medals  ;  as  others 
have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  inscriptions,  ruins, 
and  antiquities.  Among  the  authors  of  our  own 
country,  we  are  obliged  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
for  his  masterly  and  uncommon  observations  on  the 
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religion  and  governments  of  Italy :  Lassels  may  be 
useful  in  giving  us  the  names  of  such  writers  as 
have  treated  of  the  several  states  through  which  he 
passed  :  Mr.  Ray  is  to  be  valued  for  his  observations 
on  the  natural  productions  of  the  place.  Monsieur 
Misson  has  wrote  a  more  correct  account  of  Italy  in 
general  than  any  before  him,  as  he  particularly  ex- 
cels in  the  plan  of  the  country,  which  he  has  given 
us  in  true  and  lively  colours. 

There  are  still  several  of  these  topics  that  are  far 
from  being  exhausted,  as  there  are  many  new  sub- 
jects that  a  traveller  may  find  to  employ  himself 
\'.pon.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  taken  notice  of 
several  places  and  antiquities  that  nobody  else  has 
Spoken  of,  so,  I  think,  I  have  mentioned  but  few 
things  in  common  with  others,  that  are  not  either 
aet  in  a  new  light,  or  accompanied  with  different 
reflections.  1  have  taken  care  particularly  to  con- 
sider the  several  passages  of  the  ancient  poets, 
which  have  any  relation  to  the  places  and  curiosities 
that  I  met  with ;  for,  before  1  entered  on  m.y  voyage, 
1  took  care  to  refresh  my  memory  among  the  clas- 
sic authors,  and  to  make  such  collections  out  of  them 
as  I  might  afterwards  have  occasion  for.  I  must 
confess  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  entertainments 
that  I  met  with  in  travelling,  to  examine  these  Seve- 
ral descriptions,  as  it  were,  upon  the  spot,  and  to 
compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country  with  the 
landscapes  that  the  poets  have  given  us  of  it. 
However,  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  might  arise 
from  a  multitude  of  quotations,  I  have  only  cited 
such  verses  as  have  given  us  some  image  of  the 
place,  or  that  have  something  else  besides  the  bare 
name  of  it  to  recommend  them. 


REMARKS, 

MONACO,  GENOA,  &c. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1699,  I  set  out  from 
Marseilles  to  Genoa  in  a  tartane,  and  arrived  late 
at  a  small  French  port,  called  Cassis,  where  the 
next  morning  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
the  mountains  about  the  town  covered  with  green 
olive  trees,  or  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens,  which 
gave  us  a  great  variety  of  pleasing  prospects,  even 
in  the  depth  of  v.'inter.  The  most  uncultivated  of 
them  produce  abundance  of  sweet  plants,  as  wild 
thyme,  lavender,  rosemary,  balm,  and  myrtle.  We 
were  here  shown  at  a  distance  the  Deserts,  which 
have  been  rendered  so  famous  by  the  penance  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  who,  after  her  arrival  with  Laza- 
rus and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  Marseilles,  is  said 
to  have  wept  away  the  rest  of  her  Ufe  among  these 
solitary  rocks  and  mountains.  It  is  so  romantic  a 
scene,  that  it  has  always  probably  given  occasion  to 
such  chimerical  relations ;  for  it  is  perhaps  of  this 
place  Claudian  speaks,  in  the  following  description  : 

JEJ?  locus  extremutn  pandit  qud  Gallia  littus   , 
Oceani  prastentus  aguis,  qudfertur  Ulysses 
Sanguine  libato  popitlum  movisse  SilentUmi 
G  2 
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Illic  Umbrarum  tenui  striclore  volafitiim 
Flebilis  auditur  questus  ;  simulacra  coloni 
Pallida  defunctasque  vident  migrarejiguras,  &c. 

Cl.  In.  Ruf.  lib.  l' 

A  place  there  lies,  on  Gallia's  utmost  bounds. 
Where  rising  seas  insult  the  frontier  grounds. 
Ulysses  here  the  blood  of  victims  shed. 
And  rais'd  the  pale  assembly  of  the  dead  : 
Oft  in  the  winds  is  heard  a  plaintive  sound; 
Of  melancholy  ghosts,  that  hover  round  ; 
The  lab'ring  plowman  oft  with  horror  spies 
Thin  airy  shapes,  that  o'er  the  furrows  rise, 
(A  dreadful  scene  !)  and  skim  before  his  eyes. 

I  know  there  is  nothing  more  undetermined  a- 
;"nong  the  learned  than  the  voyageof  Ulysses  :  some 
confining  it  to  the  Mediterranean,  others  extend- 
ing it  to  the  great  ocean,  and  others  ascribing  it  to 
a  world  of"  the  poet's  own  making  ;  though  his  con- 
versations with  the  dead  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  Narbon  Gaul. 

Incidtos  adiit  Lxstrigonas  Antiphateiiquet  &c. 
Atque  hxc  ceu  nostras  inter  sunt  cognita  terras  y 
Fabxda  sine  novum  dedit  his  errovibus  orbem. 

Tib.  1.4.  el.  1. 

Uncertain  whether,  by  the  winds  convey'd. 
On  real  seas  to  real  shores  he  stray'd ; 
Or,  by  the  fable  driven  from  coast  to  ccast, 
In  new  imaginary  worlds  was  lost. 

The  next  day  we  again  set  sail,  and  made  the 
best  of  our  way,  till  we  were  forced,  by  contrary 
winds,  into  St.  Remo,  a  very  pretty  town  in  the  Ge- 
noese dominion;!.  The  front  to  the  sea  is  not  large, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  houses  behind  it,  built 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  avoid  the  winds  and 
vapours  that  come  from  the  sea.  We  here  saw  se- 
veral persons,  that,  in  the  midst  of  December, 
had  nothing  over  their  shoulders   but  their  shirts, 
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%yithout  complaining  of  the  cold.  It  is  certainly 
very  lucky  for  the  poorer  sort,  to  be  born  in  a  place 
that  is  free  from  the  greatest  inconvenience,  to 
which  those  of  our  northern  nations  are  subject; 
and  indeed  without  this  natural  benefit  of  their  cli- 
mates, the  extreme  misery  and  poverty  that  are  in 
most  of  the  Italian  governments  would  be  insup- 
portable. There  are  at  St.  Remo  many  plantations 
of  palm-trees,  though  they  do  not  grow  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  We  sailed  from  hence  directly  for 
Genoa,  and  had  a  fair  wind  that  carried  us  into  the 
middle  of  the  gulf,  which  is  very  remarkable  for 
tempests  and  scarcity  of  fish.  It  is  probable  ona 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  whether  it  be  that 
the  fishermen  cannot  employ  their  art  with  so  much 
success  in  so  troubled  a  sea,  or  that  the  fish  do  not 
care  for  inhabiting  such  stormy  waters. 


'Atrum 


Defendens  pisces  hyematmare     >   ■     Hor.  Sat.  2.  lib.  2. 

While  black  with  storms  the  ruffled  ocean  rolls. 
And  from  the  fisher's  art  defends  her  finny  shoals. 

We  were  forced  to  lie  in  it  two  days,  and  our  cap- 
tain thought  his  ship  in  so  great  danger,  that  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confessed  himself  to  a  ca- 
puchin who  was  on  board  with  us.  But  at  last,  ta- 
king the  advantage  of  a  side  wind,  we  were  driven 
back  in  a  few  hours  time  as  far  as  Monaco.  Lucan 
has  given  us  a  description  of  the  harbour  that  we 
found  so  very  welcome  to  us,  after  the  great  danger 
we  had  escaped. 

Quaque  sub  Herculeo  sacratus  nomine  partus 
Urget  rupe  cavd  pelagus  :  non  Corns  in  ilium 
Jus  haket  nut  Zephyrus  :  Solus  S2ia  littora  turbat 
CirctuSi  et  tutd  prohibet  statione  JHonxci.  Lib.I. 
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The  winding  rocks  a  spacioas  harbour  frame. 
That  from  the  great  Alcides  takes  its  name  : 
Fenc'd  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north  it  lies  ; 
But  when  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  rise. 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  sport. 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  port. 

On  the  promontory,  where  the  town  of  Monaco 
now  stands,  was  formerly  the  temple  of  Hercules 
Monaecus,  which  still  gives  the  name  to  the  small 
principality. 

Aggeribus  socer  Mpinis  atqne  arce  Monceci 
Descendens. Vikg.  ^n.  6. 

There  are  but  three  towns  in  the  dominions  of 
the  prince  of  Monaco.  The  chief  of  them  is  si- 
tuate on  a  rock  which  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and  is 
well  fortified  by  nature.  It  was  formerly  under 
the  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  but  not  many  years 
since  drove  out  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  received 
a  French  one,  which  consists  at  present  of  five  hun- 
dred men  paid  and  officered  by  the  French  king. 
The  officer  who  showed  me  the  palace  told  me,  with 
a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  his  master  and  the  king 
of  France,  amidst  all  the  confusions  of  Europe,  had 
ever  been  good  friends  and  allies.  The  palace  has 
handsome  apartments,  that  are  many  of  them  hung 
with  pictures  of  the  reigning  beauties;  in  the  courtof 
France.  But  the  ])est  of  the  furniture  was  at  Rome, 
where  the  prince  of  Monaco  resided  at  that  time 
ambassador.  We  here  took  a  little  boat  to  creep 
along  the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Genoa  ;  but  at  Sa- 
vons, finding  the  sea  too  rough,  we  were  forced  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  by  land,  over  very  rugged 
mountains  and  precipices  :  for  this  road  is  much 
more  difncuit  than  that  OY€r  Mount  Cennis. 
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The  Genoese  are  esteemed  extremely  cunning. 
Industrious,  and  inured  to  hardship  above  the  rest 
of  the  Italians,  which  was  likewise  the  character 
of  the  old  Ligurians.  And  indeed  it  is  no  wonder, 
while  the  barrenness  of  their  country  continues, 
that  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  change  ; 
since  there  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets 
their  hands  and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want. 
The  Italian  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they 
have  '  a  sea  without  fish,  land  without  trees,  and 
men  without  faith.'  The  character  the  Latin  poets 
have  given  of  them  is  not  much  different. 

Assvetumque  malo  Ligurem.  Viae.  Georg.  2. 

The  hard  Ligurians,  a  laborious  kind. 

Pernix  Ligur.  SiL.  It.  el.  §. 

Fallaces  Ligures.  A  us.  Eid.  12. 

Appenninicolx  bellatorjilius  Auni 

Hatid  Ligurum  extretnus,  dum Jailer e  fata  sinebant. 

Mn.  U 
Yet  like  a  true  Ligurian,  born  to  cheat, 
(At  least  whilst  fortune  favour'd  his  deceit.) 

Vane  Ligur,  frustraque  animis  elate  saperbis, 
JVequicguam  patriae  ientasti  lubricus  artes.  Ibid. 

Vain  fool  and  coward,  cries  the  lofty  maid. 

Caught  in  the  train  which  thou  thyself  hast  laid. 

On  others  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts  ; 

Thin  stratagems,  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 

Are  lost  on  me ;  nor  shalt  thou  safe  retire. 

With  vaunting  lies  to  thy  fallacious  fire.     Mr.  Dryden, 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  palaces  stand- 
ing along  the  sea-shore,  on  both  sides  of  Genoa, 
which  make  the  town  appear  much  longer  than  it 
is,  to  those  that  sail  by  it.  The  city  itself  makes 
the  noblest  show  of  any  in  the  world.  The  houses 
are  most  of  them  painted  on  the  outside  j  so  that 
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they  look  extremely  gay  and  lively,  besides  that 
they  are  esteemed  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  stand 
very  thick  together.  The  New-street  is  a  double 
range  of  palaces  from  one  end  to  the  other,  built 
with  an  excellent  fancy,  and  fit  for  the  greatest 
princes  to  inhabit.  I  cannot  however  be  reconciled 
to  their  manner  of  painting  several  of  the  Genoese 
houses.  Figures,  perspectives,  or  pieces  of  history, 
are  certainly  very  ornamental,  as  they  are  drawn  on 
many  of  the  walls,  that  would  otherwise  look  too 
naked  and  uniform  without  them :  but  instead  of 
these,  one  often  sees  the  front  of  a  palace  covered 
with  painted  pillars  of  different  orders.  If  these 
were  so  many  true  columns  of  marble,  set  in  their 
proper  architecture,  they  would  certainly  very  much 
adorn  the  places  where  they  stand,  but,  as  they  are 
now,  they  only  show  us  that  there  is  something 
Wanting,  and  that  the  palace,  which  without  these 
counterfeit  pillars  would  be  beautiful  in  its  kind, 
might  have  been  more  perfect  by  the  addition  of 
such  as  are  real.  The  front  of  the  Villa  Imperiale, 
^t  a  middle  distance  from  Genoa,  without  any  thing 
of  this  paint  upon  it,  consists  of  a  Doric  and  Corin- 
thian row  of  pillars,  and  is  much  the  handsomest  of 
any  I  saw  there.  The  Duke  of  Doria's  palace  has 
the  best  outside  of  any  in  Genoa,  as  that  of  Duraz- 
zo  is  the  best  furnished  within.  There  is  one  room 
in  the  first,  that  is  hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  are 
wrought  the  figures  of  the  great  persons  that  the 
family  has  produced ;  as  perhaps  there  is  no  house 
in  Europe,  that  can  show  a  longer  line  of  heroes,  that 
have  still  acted  for  the  good  of  their  country.  An- 
drew Doria  has  a  statue  erected  to  him  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  doge's  palace,  with  the  glorious  title  of 
Deliverer  of  the  comnjionwealth  j  and  one  of  his 
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family  another,  that  calls  him  its  Preserver.  In 
the  doge's  palace  are  the  rooms  where  the  great  and 
little  council,  with  the  two  colleges,  hold  their  as- 
semblies ;  but  as  the  state  of  Genoa  is  very  poor, 
though  several  of  its  members  are  extremely  rich, 
so  one  may  observe  infinitely  more  splendour  and 
magnificence  in  particular  person's  houses  than  in 
those  that  belong  to  the  public.  But  we  find  in  most 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  that  the  people  show  the 
greatest  marks  of  poverty,  where  the  governors  live 
in  the  greatest  magnificence.  The  churches  are 
very  fine,  particularly  that  of  the  Annunciation, 
which  looks  wonderfully  beautiful  in  the  inside,  all 
but  one  corner  of  it  being  covered  with  statues, 
gilding,  and  paint.  A  man  would  expect,  in  so 
very  ancient  a  town  in  Italy,  to  find  some  consider- 
able antiquities ;  but  all  they  have  to  show  of  this 
nature  is  an  old  rostrum  of  a  Roman  ship,  that  stands 
over  the  door  of  their  arsenal.  It  is  not  above  a  foot 
long,  and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  thought 
the  beak  of  a  ship,  had  not  it  been  found  in  so  pro- 
bable a  place  as  the  haven.  It  is  all  of  iron,  fashion- 
ed at  the  end  like  a  boar's  liead;  as  I  have  seen  it 
represented  on  medals,  and  on  the  Columna  Rostra-^ 
ta  in  Rome.  I  saw,  at  Genoa,  Signor  Micconi*s 
famous  collection  of  shells,  which,  as  Father  Buo- 
nani  the  Jesuit  has  since  told  me,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Italy.  I  know  nothing  more  remarkable,  in  the 
government  of  Genoa,  than  the  bank  of  St.  George, 
made  up  of  such  branches  of  the  revenues  as  have 
been  set  apart  and  appropriated  to  the  discharging 
of  several  sums  thai  have  been  borrowed  from  pri- 
vate persons,  during  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Whatever  inconveniences  the  slate 
has  laboured  under,  they  have  never  entertained  a 
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thought  of  violating  the  public  credit,  or  of  alien- 
ating any  part  of  these  revenues  to  other  uses,  than 
to  what  they  have  been  thus  assigned.  The  admi- 
nistration of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and  partly  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  citizens,  which  give  them  a  great 
authority  in  the  state,  and  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  common  people.  This  bank  is  gei^erally 
thought  the  greatest  load  on  the  Genoese,  and  the 
managers  of  it  have  been  represented  as  a  second 
kind  of  senate,  that  break  the  uniformity  of  govern- 
ment, and  destroy,  in  some  measure,  the  fundamen- 
tal constitution  of  the  state.  It  is  however  very 
certain,  that  the  people  reap  no  small  advantages 
from  it,  as  it  distributes  the  pov/er  among  more 
particular  members  of  the  republic,  and  gives  the 
commons  a  figure  :  so  that  it  is  no  small  check 
upon  the  aristocracy,  and  may  be  one  reason  why 
the  Genoese  senate  carries  it  with  greater  modera- 
tion towards  their  subjects  than  the  Venetians. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  republic  of  Ge- 
noa, if  she  had  followed  the  e^iample  of  her  sister 
of  Venice,  in  not  permitting  her  nobles  to  make 
any  purchase  of  lands  or  houses  in  the  dominions 
of  a  foreign  prince.  For,  at  present,  the  greatest 
among  the  Genoese  are  in  part  subjects  to  the  mon- 
archy of  Spain,  by  reason  of  their  estates  that  lie  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards  tax  them 
Tery  high  upon  occasion,  and  are  so  sensible  of  the 
advantage  this  gives  them  over  the  republic,  that 
they  will  not  suffer  a  Neapolitan  to  buy  the  lands 
of  a  Genoese,  who  must  find  a  purchaser  among 
his  own  countrymen,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  sell.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  grcat  sums 
of  money  which  the  Spaniard  owes  the  Genoese, 
they  are  under  a  necessity,  at  present,  of  being  Ui 
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the  intei^est  of  the  French,  and  would  probably  con- 
tinue 30,  though  all  the  other  states  of  Italy  enter- 
ed into  a  league  against  them.  Genoa  is  not  yet 
secure  from  a  bombardment,  though  it  is  not  so  ex- 
posed as  formerly;  for,  since  the  insult  of  the 
French,  they  have  built  a  mole  with  some  little 
ports,  and  have  provided  themselves  with  long  guns 
and  mortars.  It  is  easy  for  those  that  are  strong  at 
sea  to  bring  them  to  what  terms  they  please  ;  for, 
having  but  little  arable  land,  they  are  forced  to  fetch 
all  their  corn  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  other  foreign 
countries  ;  except  what  comes  to  them  from  Lom- 
bardy,  which  probably  goes  another  way,  whilst  it 
furnishes  two  great  armies  with  provisions.  Their 
fleet,  that  formerly  gained  so  many  victories  over 
the  Saracens,  Pisans,  Venetians,  Turks,  and  Span- 
iards ;  that  made  themselves  masters  of  Crete,  Sar- 
dinia, Majorca,  Minorca,  Negrepont,  Lesbos,  Mal- 
ta; that  settled  them  in  Scio,  Smyrna,  Achaia, 
Theodosia,  and  several  towns  on  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Europe,  is  now  reduced  to  six  galleys. 
When  they  had  made  an  addition  of  but  four  new 
ones,  the  king  of  France  sent  his  orders  to  suppress 
them,  telling  the  republic  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  knew  very  v/ell  how  many  they  had  occasion  for. 
This  little  fleet  serves  only  to  fetch  them  wine  and 
corn,  and  to  give  their  ladies  an  airing  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  republic  of  Genoa  has  a  crown 
and  sceptre  for  its  doge,  by  reason  of  their  conquest 
of  Corsica,  v/here  there  was  formerly  a  Saracen 
king.  This  indeed  gives  their  ambassadors  a  more 
honourable  reception  at  some  courts,  but  at  the 
same  time  may  teach  their  people  to  have  a  mean 
notion  of  their  own  form  of  government,  and  is  a 
tacit  acknowledgment,  that  monarchy  is  more  ho- 
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nourable.  The  old  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  made 
use  of  a  very  barbarous  kind  of  politics  to  inspire 
their  people  with  a  contempt  of  kings,  whom  they 
treated  with  infamy,  and  dragged  at  the  wheels  of 
their  triumphal  chariots. 

PAVIA,  MILAN,  &c. 

From  Genoa  we  took  chaise  for  Milan,  and  by  the 
way  stopped  at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropo- 
lis of  a  kingdom,  but  is  at  present  a  poor  town. 
We  here  saw  the  convent  of  Austin  monks,  who 
about  three  years  ago  pretended  to  have  found  out 
the  body  of  the  saint,  that  gives  the  name  to  their 
order.  King  Luitprand,  whose  ashes  are  in  the 
same  church,  brought  hither  the  corpse,  and  was 
very  industrious  to  conceal  it,  lest  it  might  be  a- 
bused  by  the  barbarous  nations,  which  at  that  time 
ravaged  Italy.  One  would  therefore  rather  wonder 
'that  it  has  not  been  found  out  much  earlier,  than  that 
it  is  discovered  at  last.  The  fathers  however  do 
not  yet  find  their  account  in  the  discovery  they 
have  made  ;  for  there  are  canons  regular,  who  have 
half  the  same  church  in  their  hands,  that  will  by  no 
means  allow  it  to  be  the  body  of  the  saint,  nor  is  it 
yet  recognised  by  the  pope.  The  monks  say  for 
themselves,  that  the  very  name  was  written  on  the 
urn  where  the  ashes  lay,  and  that  in  an  old  record 
of  the  convent,  they  are  said  to  have  been  interred 
between  the  very  wall  and  the  altar  where  they 
were  taken  up.  They  have  already  too,  as  the 
monks  told  us,  began  to  justify  themselves  by 
miracles.  At  the  corner  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of 
this  convent  are  buried  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain,   who  were  both  killed  in  the 
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famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Their  monument  was  erec- 
ted to  them  by  one  Charles  Parker,  an  ecclesiastic, 
as  I  learned  from  the  inscription,  which  I  cannot 
omit  transcribing,  since  I  have  not  seen  it  printed. 

Capto  a  Milite  Casareo  Francisco  I.  Gallorum  Rege  in  agr6 
Papiensi  Anno  1525.  23.  Feb.  inter  alios  proceres^  qui  ex  siiis 
in  pralio  occisi  sunt,  occubuerunt  duo  illustrissimi  principes, 
Franciscus  Dux  Lotharingite^  et  Richardus  de  la  Poole  An- 
glua  Dux  Suffolcice  a  Rege  Tyranno  Hen  VITI.  pxdstis  regno. 
Quorum  corpora  hoc  in  coeiiobio  et  ambitu  per  annos  57.  sine 
honore  tujnulata  sunt.  Tandem  Carohis  Parker  d  Morley, 
Richardi  proximus  consa7iguineus,  Regno  Anglite  a  Regind 
Elisabethd  ob  Caiholicum  fidem  ejeciust  benejice?itia  tamen 
Philippi  Regis  Cath.  Hispaiiiarum  JMonarchx  Invictissimi  in 
Statu  JMediolanensi  sustentatus,  hoc  qualecunqne  monument' 
■um,  pro  rerum  suarum  tenuitate,  charissimo  propinquo  et  illus- 
trissimis  principibus  posuit  5.  Sept.  1582.  et  post  suum  exilium 
23.  majora  et  honorijicentiora  commendans  Lotharingicis.  Vi- 
ator ^  precare   Quietem. 

This  pretended  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  Sir  Richard 
de  la  Poole,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  his  ban- 
ishment he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  family  ever 
since  the  attainder  of  the  great  Duke  of  Suffolk 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  He  fought 
very  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  was  mag- 
nificently interred  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who, 
though  an  enemy,  assisted  at  his  funeral  in  mourn- 
ing. 

Parker  himself  is  buried  in  the  same  place  with, 
the  following  inscription. 

D.    O.    M. 

Carolo  Parchero  d  JStorley  Anglo  ex  illustrissimd  clarissimd 
stirpe-  Qui  Episcopus  Deiy  objidem  Catholicam  actus  in  Exili- 
um An.xxxi.  pereg  rivet  us  ab  Invictiss.  Phil.  Rege  Hispan.  ho- 
nesti3simis  piettns  ei,  ionsiuntic:  praemiis  ornatus  moritur  anno 
3  partu  Virginis,  M.D.C.xi.  Men.  Septembris. 
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In  Pavia  is  a  university  of  seven  colleges,  one  of 
them  called  the  college  of  Borromee,  very  large, 
and  neatly  built.  There  is  likwise  a  statue  in  brass 
of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  horseback,  v^hich  the 
people  of  the  place  call  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
some  learned  men  Constantine  the  Great. 

Pavia  is  the  Ticinum  of  the  ancients,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  river  Ticinus,  which  runs  by  it, 
and  is  now  called  the  Tesin.  This  river  falls  into 
the  Po,  and  is  excessively  rapid.  The  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  says,  that  he  ran  down  with  the  stream 
thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  rower. 
I  do  not  know  therefore  why  Silius  Italicus  has  re- 
presented it  as  so  very  gentle  and  still  a  river,  in 
the  beautiful  description  he  has  given  us  of  it. 

Cceruleas  Ticmus  aquas  et  stagna  vadoso 
JPerspicuus  servat,  turbari  neacicijfundo, 
Jlc  nitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liqiiorem  ; 
Vix  credas  labi,  ripis  tarn  mitts  opacis 
Argutos  inter  Cvolncrum  certaminaj  cantus 
Sonvniferain  ducit  liicenti  gurgitelymphatn.  Lib.  4. 

Smooth  and  untroubled  the  Ticinus  flows. 

And  through  the  crystal  stream  the  shining  bottom  shows  •- 

Scarce  can  the  sight  discorer  if  it  moves  ; 

So  wondrous  slow  amidst  the  shady  groves. 

And  tuneful  birds  that  \varble  on  its  sides, 

Within  its  gloomy  banks  the  limpid  liquor  glides. 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt 
so  long  upon  the  clearness  and  transparency  of 
the  stream,  but  in  Italy  one  seldom  sees  a  river 
that  is  extremely  bright  and  limpid,  most  of  them 
falling  down  from  the  mountains,  that  make  their 
waters  very  troubled  and  muddy,  whereas  the  Tesin 
is  only  an  outlet  of  that  vast  lake,  which  the  Iiali 
ans  now  call  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

I  saw  between  Pavia  and  Milan  the  convent  oi 
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Carthusians,  which  is  very  spacious  and  beautiful. 
Their  church  is  extremely  fine,  and  curiously  a- 
domed,  but  of  a  Gothic  structure. 

I  could  not  stay  long  in  Milan  without  going  to 
see  the  great  church  that  I  had  heard  so  much  of, 
but  was  never  more  deceived  in  my  expectation 
than  at  my  first  entering:  for  the  front,  which  was 
all  I  had  seen  of  the  outside,  is  not  half  finished, 
and  the  inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust,  and  the 
smoke  of  lamps,  that  neither  the  marble,  nor  the 
silver,  nor  brass-work  show  themselves  to  an  ad- 
vantage. This  vast  Gothic  pile  of  building  is  all 
of  marble,  except  the  roof,  which  would  have  been 
of  the  same  matter  with  the  rest,  had  not  its 
weight  rendered  it  improper  for  that  part  of  the 
building.  But  for  the  reason  I  have  just  now  men- 
tioned, the  outside  of  the  church  looks  much  whiter 
and  fresher  than  the  inside ;  for  where  the  marble 
is  so  often  washed  with  rains,  it  preserves  itself 
more  beautiful  and  unsullied  than  in  those  parts 
that  are  not  at  all  exposed  to  the  weather.  That 
side  of  the  church,  indeed,  which  faces  the  tra- 
montane wind,  is  much  more  unsightly  than  the 
rest,  by  reason  of  the  dust  and  smoke  that  are 
driven  against  it.  This  profusion  of  marble, 
though  astonishing  to  strangers,  is  not  very  won* 
derful  in  a  country  that  has  so  many  veins  of  it 
within  its  bowels.  But  though  the  stones  are 
cheap,  the  working  of  them  is  very  expensive. 
It  is  generally  said  there  are  eleven  thousand  sta- 
tues about  the  church,  but  they  reckon  into  the 
account  every  particular  figure  in  the  history-pieces, 
and  several  little  images  which  make  up  the  equip- 
age of  those  that  are  larger.  There  are,  indeed, 
a  great  multitude  of  such  as  are  bigger  than  the 
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life  :  I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on 
the  outside  of  the  church,  though  I  only  told  three 
sides  of  it ;  and  these  are  not  half  so  thick  set  as 
they  intend  them.  The  statues  are  all  of  mar- 
ble, and  generally  well  cut :  but  the  most  valuable 
one  they  have  is  a  St.  Bartholomew,  new  flead,  with 
his  skin  hanging;  over  his  shoulders  :  it  is  esteemed 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  :  they  have  inscribed  this 
verse  on  the  pedestal,  to  show  the  value  they  have 
for  the  workman. 

JK'on  me  I^ruxi teles  sed  Marcus  Jinxit  Agrati. 

Lest  at  the  sculptor  doubtfully  you  guess, 
'Tis  Marc  Agi-ati,  not  Praxiteles. 

There  is,  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  choir, 
a  little  subterraneous  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Charles  Borromee,  where  I  saw  his  body,  in  episco- 
pal robes,  lying  upon  the  altar  in  a  shrine  of  rock 
crystal.  His  chapel  is  adorned  with  abundance  of 
silver-work :  he  was  but  two  and  twenty  years  old 
when  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  forty- 
six  at  his  death ;  but  made  so  good  use  of  so  short 
a  time,  by  his  works  of  charity  and  munificence,  that 
^is  country  bless  his  memory,  which  is  still  fresh 
among  them.  He  was  canonized  about  a  hundred 
years  ago:  and,  indeed,  if  this  honour  were  due  to 
any  man,  I  think  such  public-spirited  virtues  may 
lay  a  juster  claim  to  it,  than  a  sour  retreat  from 
mankind,  a  fiery  zeal  against  heterodoxies,  a  set  of 
chimerical  visions,  or  of  whimsical  penances,  which 
are  generally  the  qualifications  of  Roman  saints. 
Miracles,  indeed,  are  required  of  all  who  aspire  to 
this  dignity,  because  they  say,  a  hypocrite  may  imi- 
tate a  saint  in  all  other  particulars,  and  these  they  at- 
tribute, in  a  great  number,  to  him  I  am  speaking  of 
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His  merit,  and  the  importunity  of  his  countrymen, 
procured  his  canonization  before  the  ordinary  time ; 
for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Roman  church  not  to  allow 
this  honour,  ordinarily,  till  fifty  years  after  the  death 
©f  the  person  who  is  candidate  for  it ;  in  which  time 
it  may  be  supposed  that  all  his  contemporaries  will 
be  worn  out,  who  could  contradict  a  pretended  mi- 
racle, or  remember  any  infirmity  of  the  saint.  One 
would  wonder  that  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  for  this 
kind  of  worship,  do  not  generally  address  them- 
selves to  the  holy  apostles,  who  have  a  more  un- 
questionable right  to  the  title  of  saints  than  those  of 
a  modern  date;  but  these  are  at  present  quite  out 
of  fashion  in  Italy,  where  there  is  scarce  a  great 
town  which  does  not  pay  its  devotions,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  to  some  one  of  their  own 
making.  This  renders  it  very  suspicious,  that  the 
interests  of  particular  families,  religious  orders, 
convents,  or  churches,  have  too  great  a  sway  in 
their  canonizations.  When  I  was  at  Milan  I  saw  a 
book,  newly  published,  that  was  dedicated  to  the 
present  head  of  the  Borromean  family,  and  entitled 
*  A  Discourse  on  the  humility  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  St.  Charles  Borromee.' 

The  great  church  of  Milan  has  two  noble  pulpits 
of  brass,  each  of  them  running  round  a  large  pillar, 
like  a  gallery,  and  supported  by  huge  figures  of  the 
same  metal.  The  history  of  our  Saviour,  or  rather 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  (for  it  begins  with  her  birth 
and  ends  with  her  coronation  in  heaven,  that  of  our 
Saviour  coming  in  by  way  of  episode)  is  finely  cut 
in  marble  by  Andrew  Biify.  This  church  is  very 
rich  in  relics,  which  run  up  as  high  as  Daniel,  Jonas, 
and  Abraham.  Among  the  rest  they  show  a  frag- 
ment of  our  countryman  Becket,  as,  indeed,  there 
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are  very  few  treasuries  of  relics  in  Italy,  that  have 
not  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  saint.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  count  up  the  riches  of  silver,  gold,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  that  are  amassed  together  in  this  and 
several  other  churches  of  Milan.  I  was  told,  that  in 
Milan  there  are  sixty  convents  of  women,  eighty  of 
men,  and  two  hundred  churches.  At  the  Celesti- 
nes  is  a  picture  in  fresco  of  the  marriage  of  Cana, 
very  much  esteemed ;  but  the  painter,  whether  de- 
signedly or  not,  has  put  six  fingers  to  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  figures:  they  show  the  gates  of  a  church 
that  St.  Ambrose  shut  against  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  as  thinking  him  unfit  to  assist  at  divine  service, 
till  he  had  done  some  extraordinary  penance  for  his 
barbarous  massacring  the  inhabitants  of  Thessalo- 
nica.  That  emperor  was  however  so  far  from  being 
displeased  with  the  behaviour  of  the  saint,  that  at 
his  death  he  committed  to  him  the  education  of  his 
children.  Several  have  picked  splinters  of  wood 
out  of  the  gates  for  relics.  There  is  a  little  chapel, 
lately  re-edified,  w^iere  the  same  saint  baptised  St. 
Austin,  An  inscription  upon  the  wall  of  it  says, 
that  it  was  in  this  chapel,  and  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  first  sung  his  Te  Deum^  and  that  his  great  con- 
vert answered  him  verse  by  verse.  In  one  of  the 
churches  I  saw  a  pulpit  and  confessional,  very  finely 
inlaid  with  lapis-lazuli^  and  several  kinds  of  marble, 
by  a  father  of  the  convent.  It  is  very  lucky  for  a 
religious,  who  has  so  much  time  on  his  hands,  to  be 
able  to  amuse  himself  with  works  of  this  nature; 
and  one  often  finds  particular  members  of  convents, 
who  have  excellent  mechanical  geniuses,  and  divert 
themselves,  at  leisure  hours,  with  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  gardening,  and  several  kinds  of 
handicrafts.    Since  I  have  mentioned  confessionals, 
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I  shall  set  down  here  some  inscriptions  that  I  have 
seen  over  them  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  whicii 
are  all  texts  of  scripture,  and  regard  either  the  pe- 
nitent or  the  father.  Abi,  Ostende  Ts  ad  SacerdO' 
tern — JVe  taceat  fiufiilla  oculi  tui — Ibo  ad  fiatrem 
meum  et  dicam^  Pater  peccavi — Soluta  erunt  in  Cce- 
lis — Redi^  Anima  mea^  in  Requiem  tuam — Vade,  ef 
ne  dei?tce/is  /lecca — Qui  vos  audita  me  audit — Fe?iite 
ad  me  omnes,  quifatigati  estis  et  onerati — Corripiet 
7ne  Justus  in  misericordid — Vide  si  via  iniquitatis  in 
me  est,  et  deduc  me  in  via  cetcrnd — Ut  audlret  ge- 
mitus  co7n/ieditoru?n,  I  saw  the  Ambrosian  library, 
where,  to  show  the  Italian  genius,  they  have  spent 
more  money  on  pictures  than  on  books.  Among  the 
heads  of  several  learned  men,  I  met  with  no  Eng- 
lishman, except  bishop  Fisher,  whom  Henry  the 
Eighth  put  to  death  for  not  owning  his  supremacy. 
Books  are,  indeed,  the  least  part  of  the  furniture 
that  one  ordinarily  goes  to  see  in  an  Italian  library, 
which  they  generally  set  off  with  pictures,  statues, 
and  other  ornaments,  where  they  can  afford  them, 
After  the  example  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans, 


'Plena  omnia  gypso 


Chrysippi  invenias  :  nam  perfectissimus  horum 
Si  qui  Aristotelem  similem  vel  Pittacon  emit, 
Etjiibet  archetypos  phiteum  servare  Cleanthas. 

Juv.  Sat.  £. 

Chrysippus'  statue  decks  thy  library. 

Who  makes  his  study  finest,  is  most  read  ; 

The  dolt,  that  with  an  Aristotle's  head 

Carv'd  to  the  tife,  has  once  adorn'd  his  shelf, 

Strait  sets  up  for  a  Stagy  rite  himself.  Taxe, 

In  an  apartment  behind  the  library  are  several 
rarities  often  described  by  travellers,  as  Brugeal's 
elements,  a  head  of  Titian  by  his  own  hand,  a  manu- 
script in  Latin  of  Josephus,  which  the  bishop  of 
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Salisbury  says  was  written  about  the  age  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  another  of  Leonardus  Vincius,  which 
King  James  the  First  could  not  procure,  though  he 
proffered  for  it  three  thousand  Spanish  pistoles. 
It  consists  of  designings  in  mechanism  and  engi- 
neering: I  was  shown  in  it  a  sketch  of  bombs  and 
mortars,  as  they  are  now  used.  Canon  Settala's 
cabinet  is  always  shown  to  a  stranger  among  the  cu- 
riosities of  Milan,  which  I  shall  not  be  particular 
upon,  the  printed  account  of  it  being  common 
enough.  Among  its  natural  curiosities  I  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  apiece  of  crystal,  that  enclosed  a 
couple  of  drops,  which  looked  like  water  when  they 
were  shaken,  though,  perhaps,  they  are  nothing  but 
bubbles  of  air.  It  is  such  a  rarity  as  this  that  I  saw 
at  Vendome  in  France,  which  they  there  pretend  is 
a  tear  that  our  Saviour  shed  over  Lazarus,  and  was 
gathered  up  by  an  angel,  who  put  it  in  a  little  crystal 
vial,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  famous  Pere  Mabillon  is  now  engaged  in  the 
vindication  of  this  tear,  which  a  learned  ecclesiastic, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vendome,  would  have  sup- 
pressed, as  a  false  and  ridiculous  relic,  in  a  book 
that  he  has  dedicated  to  his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of 
Blois.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Benedictine  con- 
vent, which  raises  a  considerable  revenue  out  of  the 
devotion  that  is  paid  to  it,  and  has  now  retained  the 
most  learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  de- 
fence. 

It  was  such  a  curiosity  as  this  I  have  mentioned, 
that  Claudian  has  celebrated  in  about  half  a  score 
epigrams. 

-  '^y''^ig^Qf{f,iis  indomitum  glacies  ^llpma  rigorem 
Sumebaty  nimio  jam  preciosa  gelu. 
■JVec  potuit  toto  mentiri  corpora  gemmam, 
f^ed  medio  mansit  proditor  orh"  latex  . 
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Auctus  honor  ;  liguidi  crescunt  miracula  saxi, 
Ei  coiiservatoe  phis  meraistis  aqux. 

Deep  in  the  Snowy  Alps  a  lump  of  ice 

By  fro3ts  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price  ; 

Proof  to  the  sun,  it  now  securely  lies. 

And  the  warm  dog-star's  hottest  rage  defies  : 

Yet  still  unripen'd  in  the  dewy  mines. 

Within  the  ball  a  trembling  watei'  shines. 

That  through  the  crystal  darts  its  spurious  rays. 

And  the  proud  stone's  original  betrays ; 

But  common  drops,  when  thus  with  crystal  mixt. 

Are  valu'd  more  than  if  in  rubies  fixt. 

As  I  walked  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Miiah, 
I  was  surprised  to  read  the  following  inscription, 
concerning  a  barber  that  had  conspired  with  the 
Commissary  of  health,  and  others,  to  poison  his  fel- 
low-citizens. There  is  a  void  space  where  his  house 
stood,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  pillar,  superscribed, 
Colonne  Jnfame.  The  story  is  told  in  handsome 
Latin,  which  I  shall  set  down,  as  having  never  seen 
il  transcribed. 

Hie,  ubi  haec  Area  patens  est, 
Surgebat  oliin  Tonstrina 
Jo*  Jacobi  Moras  : 
Qui  facta  cum  Gulielmo  Platea  publ.  Sanit.  Commiasarin 
Et  cum  aliis  Conspirationey 
Dnm  pestis  atrox  saviret, 
Lethiferis  unguentis  hue  et  itluc  aspersis 
Plures  ad  diram  mortem  compulit. 
Hos  igitur  amboSf  hostes  patriae  judicatos. 

Excelso  in  Plaustro 
Candenti  prius  vellieatos  forcipe 
Et  dexterd  mulctatos  manu 
JRotd  infringi 
Rotaeque  iniextos  post  horas  sex  jugulan, 

Comburi  deinde, 
.'2c f  ne  quid  tarn  Scelestorum  fiominum  reliqui  sitt 
Publicatis  bonis 
Cinei^es  in  Jlumen  prqjici 
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Senatus  jussit : 
Cujus  rei  memoria  aterna  ut  sit, 
Hanc  domum,  Sceleris  officinam. 

Solo  ceguarif 
Ac  nunquam  in  posteru^n  reficit 
JEt  erigi  Cohimnam, 
Qiice  vacatur  InfamiSi 
Idem  ordo  mandavit. 
Procul  June procul  ergo 

Soni  Gives, 
JVe  Vos  hifelix  Infame  solum 

Commacttlet ! 
Al.  D.  C  XXX.  Kal.  Augiisti. 
JPrceside  Pub.  Sanitaiis  M.  Antonio  Montio  Senatore  R.  JiiS' 
titiic  Cap.  Jo.  Baptistd  Vicecomit. 

The  citadel  of  Milan  is  thought  a  strong  fort  in 
Italy,  and  has  held  out  formerly  after  the  conquest 
of  the  rest  of  the  duchy.  The  governor  of  it  is  in- 
dependent on  the  governor  of  Milan  ;  as  the  Per- 
sians used  to  make  the  rulers  of  provinces  and  for- 
tresses of  different  conditions  and  interests,  to  pre- 
vent conspiracies. 

At  two  miles  distance  from  Milan  there  stands  a 
building,  that  would  have  been  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind,  had  the  architect  designed  it  for  an  artificial 
echo.  We  discharged  a  pistol,  and  had  the  sound 
returned  upon  us  above  fifty-six  times  though 
the  air  was  very  foggy.  The  first  repetitions  fol- 
low one  another  very  thick,  but  are  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly in  proportion  as  they  decay  :  there  are  two 
parallel  walls  which  beat  the  sound  back  on  each 
other,  till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out,  like  the 
several  reverberations  of  the  same  image  from  two 
opposite  looking-glasses.  Father  Kircher  has  ta- 
ken notice  of  this  particular  echo,  as  Father  Bartho- 
lin has  done  since  in  his  ingenious  discourse  on 
iounds.     The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden, 
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surrounded  by  a  noble  moundwork  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  Indeed,  if  a  man  considers  the  face 
of  Italy  in  general,  one  would  think  that  nature 
had  laid  it  out  into  such  a  variety  of  states  and  gOf 
vernments  as  one  finds  in  it.  For  as  the  Alps  at 
one  end,  and  the  long  range  of  Ape^nnines,  that 
passes  through  the  body  of  it,  branch  out  on  all 
sides  into  several  different  divisions ;  they  serve 
as  so  many  natural  boundaries  and  fortifications  to 
the  little  territories  that  lie  among  them.  Accor- 
dingly we  find  the  whole  country  cut  into  a  multi- 
tude of  particular  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  in 
the  oldest  accounts  we  have  of  it;  till  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  like  a  torrent  that  overflows  its  banks, 
bore  down  all  before  it,  and  spread  itself  into  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  nation.  But  as  this  exor- 
bitant power  became  unable  to  support  itself,  we 
find  the  government  of  Italy  again  broken  into  such 
a  variety  of  subdivisions,  as  naturally  suits  with  its 
situation. 

In  the  court  of  Milan,  as  in  several  others  in  Ita- 
ly, there  are  many  who  fall  in  with  the  dress  and 
carriage  of  the  French.  One  may,  however,  ob- 
serve a  kind  of  awkwardness  in  the  Italians,  which 
easily  discovers  the  airs  they  give  themselves  not 
to  be  natural.  It  is  indeed  very  strange  there 
should  be  such  a  diversity  of  manners,  where  there 
is  so  small  a  difference  in  the  air  and  climate.  The 
French  are  always  open,  familiar  and  talkative  :  the 
Italians,  on  the  contrary,  are  stiff,  ceremonious  and 
reserved.  In  France  every  one  aims  at  a  gayety  and 
sprightliness  of  behaviour,  and  thinks  it  an  accom-r 
plishment  to  be  brisk  and  lively  ;  the  Italians,  not- 
withstanding their  natural  fieriness  of  temper,  af- 
fect always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate  ;  insomuch. 
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that  one  sometimes  meets  young  men  walking  the 
streets  with  spectacles  on  their  noses,  that  they 
may  be  thought  to  have  impaired  their  sight  by 
much  study,  and  seem  more  grave  and  judicious 
than  their  neighbours.  This  difference  of  manners 
proceeds  chiefiy  from  difference  of  education :  in 
France  it  is  usual  to  bring  their  children  into  com- 
pany, and  to  cherish  in  them,  from  their  infancy, 
1  kind  of  forwardness  and  assurance  :  besides  that, 
ihe  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  to 
i,heir  exercises  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
so  that  one  seldom  sees  a  young  gentleman  in 
France  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride  in  some 
tolerable  perfection.  These  agitations  of  the  body 
cso  not  only  give  them  a  free  and  easy  carriage,  but 
have  a  kind  of  mechanical  operation  on  the  mind, 
by  keeping  the  animal  spirits  always  awake  and  in 
motion.  But  what  contributes  most  to  this  light 
airy  humour  of  the  French,  is  the  free  conversation 
that  is  allowed  them  with  their  women,  which 
does  not  only  communicate  to  them  a  certain  viva- 
city of  temper,  but  makes  them  endeavour  after 
such  a  behaviour  as  ismost  taking  with  the  sex. 

The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  wdio  are  excluded 
from  making  their  court  this  way,  are  for  recom- 
mending themselves  to  those  they  converse  with 
by  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  In  Spain,  therefore, 
where  there  are  fewer  liberties  of  this  nature  al- 
lowed, there  is  still  something  more  serious  and 
composed  in  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants.  But  as 
mirth  is  more  apt  to  make  proselytes  than  melan- 
choly, it  is  observed  that  the  Italians  have  many  of 
them,  for  these  late  years,  given  very  far  into  the 
modes  and  freedoms  of  the  French  ;  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  courts  of  Italy,  as  they  lie  at  a 
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smaller  or  greater  distance  from  France.  It  may  be 
here  worth  while  to  consider  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  common  people  of  Italy  have  in  general  so 
very  great  an  aversion  to  the  French,  which  every 
traveller  cannot  but  be  sensible  of,  that  has  passed 
through  the  country.  The  most  obvious  reason  is, 
certainly,  the  great  difference  that  there  is  in  the 
humours  and  manners  of  the  two  nations,  which  al- 
ways works  more  in  the  meaner  sort,  who  are  not 
able  to  vanquish  the  prejudices  of  education,  than 
with  the  nobility.  Besides,  that  tlie  French  hu- 
mour, in  regard  of  the  liberties  they  take  in  female 
conversations,  and  their  great  ambition  to  excel  in  all 
companies,  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  very 
shocking  to  the  Italians,  who  are  naturally  jealous, 
and  value  themselves  upon  their  great  wisdom.  At 
the  same  time  the  common  people  of  Italy,  who  run 
more  into  news  and  politics  than  those  of  other 
countries,  have  all  of  them  something  to  exaspe- 
rate them  against  the  king  of  France.  The  Savoy- 
ards, notwithstanding  the  present  inclinations  of 
their  court,  cannot  forbear  resenting  the  infinite 
mischiefs  he  did  them  in  the  last  war.  The  Milan- 
ese and  Neapolitans  remember  the  many  insults  he 
has  offered  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  particular- 
ly to  their  deceased  king,  for  whom  they  still  retain 
a  natural  kind  of  honour  and  affection.  The  Geno- 
ese cannot  forget  his  treatment  of  their  doge,  and 
his  bombarding  their  city.  The  Venetians  will  tell 
you  of  his  leagues  with  the  Turks  ;  and  the  Romans 
of  his  threats  to  Pope  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  whosef 
memory  they  adore.  It  is  true,  that  interest  o 
state  and  change  of  circumstances  may  have  sweet- 
ened these  reflections  to  the  politer  sort,  but  im- 
pressions are  not  so  easily  worn  out  of  the  minds  of 
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the  vulgar.  That,  however,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
principal  motive  among  most  of  the  Italians,  for 
their  favouring  the  Germans  above  the  French, 
is  this,  that  they  are  entirely  persuaded  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  Italy  to  have  Milan  and  Naples  rather 
in  the  hands  of  the  first  than  of  the  other.  One 
may  generally  observe,  that  the  body  of  a  people 
has  juster  views  for  the  public  good,  and  pursues 
them  with  greater  uprightness  than  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  have  so  many  private  expectations 
and  particular  interests  which  hang  like  a  false  bias 
ipon  their  judgments,  and  may  possibly  dispose 
ihem  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  their  country  to  the 
advancement  of  their  own  fortunes  ;  whereas  the 
gross  of  the  people  can  have  no  other  prospect  in 
changes  and  revolutions,  than  of  public  blessings, 
that  are  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the  whole 
state  in  general. 

To  return  to  Milan:  I  shall  here  set  down  the 
description  Ausonius  has  given  of  it,  among  the 
rest  of  his  great  cities. 

Et  Aiediolani  intra  omnia,  copia  rerum  : 
Innu7ner<e  cuhceqiie  domus,/acu?ida  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  lati.     Turn  duplice  mura 
A7npUJicata  loci  species,  popidigue  ruoluptas 
Circus,  et  inclusi  moles  cuneata  theatri  : 
Templa,  Palatinasqne  arces,  opulensgue  J^Ionetc, 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ah  honore  lavacri, 
Cunctaqxie  marmoreis  ornata  peristyla  signis. 
Omnia  guce  magnis  operiirn  vebit  cemulaformis 
Excellunt ;  nee  juncta  premit  vicinla  Rome:. 

Milan  with  plenty  and  with  wealth  o'erflows. 

And  nura'rous  streets  and  cleanly  dwellings  showpj. 

The  people,  bless'd  with  nature's  happy  force. 

Are  eloquent  and  cheerful  in  discourse  .; 

A  Circus  and  a  theatre  invites 

Th'  unruly  mob  lo  races  and  to  fights 
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Moneta  consecrated  buildings  grace, 
And  the  whole  town  redoubled  walls  embrace ; 
Here  spacious  baths  and  palaces  are  seen. 
And  intermingled  temples  rise  between  ; 
.     Here  circling  colonnades  the  ground  enclose. 
And  here  the  marble  statues  breathe  in  rows  : 
Profusely  graced  the  happy  town  appears, 
Nor  Rome  itself  her  beauteous  neighbour  fears. 

BRESCIA,  VERONA,  PADUA. 

From  Milan  we  travelled  through  a  very  plea- 
sant country  to  Brescia,  and  by  the  way  crossed  the 
river  Adda,  that  falls  into  the  Lago  di  Como,  which 
Virgil  calls  the  lake  Larius,  and  running  out  at  the 
other  end  loses  itself  at  last  in  the  Po,  which  is  the 
great  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  country. 
The  town  and  province  of  Brescia  have  freer  access 
lo  the  senate  of  Venice,  and  a  quicker  redress  of 
injuries,  than  any  other  part  of  their  dominions. 
They  have  always  a  mild  and  prudent  governor,  and 
live  much  more  happily  than  their  fellow-subjects  : 
for  as  they  were  once  a  part  of  the  Milanese,  and 
are  now  on  their  frontiers,  the  Venetians  dare  not 
exasperate  them,  by  the  loads  they  lay  on  other  pro- 
vinces, for  fear  of  a  revolt ;  and  are  forced  to  treat 
them  with  much  more  indulgence  than  the  Span- 
iards do  their  neighbours,  that  they  may  have  no 
temptation  to  it.  Brescia  is  famous  for  its  iron- 
works. A  small  day's  journey  more  brought  us  to 
Verona.  We  saw  the  lake  Benacus  in  our  way, 
which  the  Italians  now  call  Lago  di  Garda :  it  was 
so  rough  with  tempests  when  we  passed  by  it,  that 
it  brought  into  my  mind  Vii^gil's  noble  description 
of  IL. 

Addc  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime^  teqxie 
FLiictibus  etfremitu  assurgens,  JBenacCy  marino. 
h2 
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HerevexM  by  winter  storms  Benacus  raves, 
Confus'd  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves ; 
Rough  and  tumultuous  like  a  sea  it  lies. 
So  loud  the  tempest  roars,  so  high  the  billows  rise. 

This  lake  perfectly  resembles  a  sea,  when  it  is 
worked  up  by  storms.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  At  the  lower  end  of 
it  we  crossed  the  Mincio. 

Tardis  ingens  ubijlexibus  errat 
Mincius,  et  teiierd  prxteooit  arundine  ripas, 

ViRG.  Georg.  iii.  v.  14. 

Where  the  slow  Mincius  through  the  valley  strays  ; 

Where  cooling  streams  invite  the  flocks  to  drink. 

And  reeds  defend  the  v/inding  waters  brink.      Dryden. 

The  river  Adige  runs  through  Verona;  so  much 
is  the  situation  of  the  town  changed  from  what  it 
was  in  Silius  Italicus's  time. 

Verona  Athesi  circumjlua.  Lib.  8. 


V'erona  by  the  circling^  Adige  bound. 

This  is  the  only  great  river  in   Lombardy  that 
does  not  fall  into  the  Po;  which  it  must  have  done, 

had  it  run  but  a  little  further  before  its  entering  the 
Adriatic.  The  rivers  are  all  of  them  mentioned  by 
Claudian. 


■VenetGsque  erectior  amnes 


^llagna  voce  ciet.    FroJidentibics  humida  ripis 
Colla  Isvant,  pulcher  Ticvms,  et  Addiia  visu 
(J a  ruleus,  et  velox  Athesis,  tardusque  meatu 
JrlinciuSi  inque  fiovem  co?is2irgens  ora  Timavus. 

Sexto  Cons.  Hon. 

Veneijti's  I'ivers,  summon'd  all  around, 
Jlear  the  loud  call,  and  answer  to  the  sound  c 
Her  dropping  locks  the  stiver  Tessia  rears. 
The  blue  transparent  Adda  next  appears. 
The  rapid  Adige  then  erects  her  head, 
^nd  Mincio  rising  slowly  from  his  bed* 
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And  last  Timavus,  that,  with  eager  foi-ce 

From  nine  wide  mouths,  comes  gushing  to  his  course. 

His  Larius  is  doubtless  an  imitation  of  Virgil's 
Senacus. 

— — Umbrosd  vestitqua  littus  olivd 

Larius f  et  dulci  mentitur  JsTerea  Jluctu.        De  Bel.  Get. 

The  Larius  here,  with  groves  of  olives  crown'd. 
An  ocean  of  fresh  water  spreads  around. 

I  saw  at  Verona  the  famous  amphitheatre,  that, 
with  a  few  modern  reparations,  has  all  the  seats  en- 
tire. There  is  something  very  noble  in  it,  though 
the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  round  it  are 
almost  entirely  ruined,  and  the  area  is  quite  filled 
up  to  the  lower  seat,  which  was  formerly  deep 
enough  to  let  the  spectators  see  in  safety  the  com- 
bats of  the  wild  beasts  and  gladiators.  Since  I  have 
Claudian  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear  setting  down 
the  beautiful  description  he  has  made  of  a  wild  beast 
newly  brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first 
appearance  in  a  full  amphitheatre. 

Utfera  qu£  nuper  monies  amisit  aviios, 

Altoriimque  exul  nemorum,  clamnatur  areiiig 

J\fu7ieribiis,  commota  ruit  ;  ^'/r  mur7nure\co7itra 

Hortatur,  nixusque  genu  venabula  teridit ; 

Ilia  pavet  sirepitusy  cuneosque  erecta  theatri 

Despicitf  et  tanti  miratur  aibila  vulgi.         In.  Ruf.  lib.  £, 

So  rushes  on  his  foe  the  grisly  bear. 

That,  banish'd  from  the  hills  and  bushy  brakes, 

His  old  hereditary  haunts  forsakes. 

Condemn'd  the  cruel  rabble  to  delight, 

His  angry  keeper  goads  him  to  the  fight. 

Bent  on  his  knee,  the  savage  glares  around  ; 

Scar'd  with  the  mighty  crowd's  promiscuous  sound  ; 

Then,  rearing  on  his  hinder  paws,  retires. 

And  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires. 
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There  are  some  other  antiquities  in  Verona,  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  ruin  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
erected  to  Flaminius,  where  one  sees  old  Doric 
pillars  without  any  pedestal  or  basis,  as  Vitruvius 
has  described  them.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  gar- 
dens  in  Italy  worth  taking  notice  of.  The  Italians 
fall  as  far  short  of  the  French  in  this  particular,  as 
they  excel  them  in  their  palaces.  It  must  how- 
ever be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  Italians,  that  the 
French  took  from  them  the  first  plans  of  their  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  of  their  water-works  ;  so  that  their 
surpassing  of  them  at  present  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  greatness  of  their  riches  than  the 
excellence  of  their  taste.  I  saw  the  terrace-gar- 
den of  Verona,  that  travellers  generally  mention. 
Among  the  churches  of  Verona,  that  of  St.  Georg6 
is  the  handsomest:  its  chief  ornament  is  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  saint,  done  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  as 
there  are  many  other  pictures  about  the  town  by 
the  same  hand.  A  stranger  is  always  shown  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Lucius,  who  lies  buried  in  the  dome. 
I  saw  in  the  same  church  a  monument  erected  by  the 
public  to  one  of  their  bishops  :  the  inscription  says, 
that  there  was  between  him  and  his  maker,  Siimma 
necessitudo^  s'uvi?na  siTniliiudo.  The  Italian  epitaphs 
are  often  more  extravagant  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, as  the  nation  is  more  given  to  compliment  and 
hyperbole.  From  Verona  to  Padua  we  travelled 
through  a  very  pleasant  country  :  it  is  planted  thick 
with  rows  of  white  mulberry-trees,  that  furnish 
food  for  great  quantities  of  silk-worms  with  their 
leaves,  as  the  swine  and  poultry  consume  the  fruit. 
The  trees  themselves  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as 
so  many  stays  for  their  vines,  which  hang  all  along, 
like  garlands,  from  tree  to  tree.     Between  the  se- 
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veral  ranges  lie  fields  of  corn,  which,  in  these  warm 
countries,  ripens  much  better  among  the  mulberry 
shades  than  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  open  sun. 
This  was  one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  when  I  passed  through  it,  were  extremely 
apprehensive  of  seeing  Lombardy  the  seat  of  war, 
which  must  have  made  miserable  havoc  among  theit 
plantations ;  for  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  corn  fields 
of  Flanders,  where  the  whole  product  of  the  place 
rises  from  year  to  year.  We  arrived  so  late  at 
Vicenza,  that  we  had  not  time  to  take  a  full  sight  of 
the  place.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  Padua.  St. 
Anthony,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years  agOj 
is  the  great  saint  to  whom  they  here  pay  their  de~ 
votions.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church  that  is  dedi- 
cated to  him  at  present,  though  it  wa^  formerly 
consecrated  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  It  is  extremely 
magnificent,  and  very  richly  adorned.  There  are 
narrow  clefts  in  the  monument  that  stands  over 
him,  where  good  Catholics  rub  their  beads  and  smell 
his  bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a  natural 
perfume,  though  very  like  apoplectic  balsam ;  and 
what  would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub  the 
marble  with  it,  it  is  observed  that  the  scent  is 
stronger  in  the  morning  than  at  night.  There  are 
abundance  of  inscriptions  and  pictures  hung  up  by 
his  votaries  in  several  parts  of  the  church  ;  for  it  is 
the  way  of  those  that  are  in  any  single  danger  to 
implore  his  aid,  and  if  they  come  off  safe,  they  call 
their  deliverance  a  miracle,  and  perhaps  hang  up  the 
picture  or  description  of  it  in  the  church.  This 
custom  spoils  the  beauty  of  several  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches,  and  often  covers  the  walls  with  wretch- 
ed daubings,  impertinent  inscriptions,  hands,  legs, 
and  arms  of  wax,  with  a  thousand  idle  offerings  of 
the  same  nature. 
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They  sell  at  Padua  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
is  read  with  great  devotion :  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  it  is  his  discourse  to  an  assembly  of  fish. 
As  the  audience  and  sermon  are  both  very  extraor- 
dinary, I  will  set  down  the  whole  passage  at  length 

<*  Non  curando  gli  Heretici  il  suo  parlare,  e^Vi 
si  come  era  alia  riva  del  mare,  dove  sbocca  il  fiume 
Marecchia,  chiamo  da  parte  di  Dio  gli  pesci,  che  ve- 
nissero  a  sentir  la  sua  santa  parola.  Et  ecco  che 
di  subito  sopra  1*  acque  nuotando  gran  moltitudine 
di  varii,  et  diversi  pesci,  e  del  mare,  e  del  fiume,  si 
unirono  tutti,  secondo  le  specie  loro,  e  con  bell 
ordine,  quasi  che  di  ragion  capaci  stati  fossero,  at- 
tenti,  e  chieti  con  gratioso  spettacolo  s*  accommo- 
daro  per  sentir  la  parola  di  Dio.  Cio  veduto  il  santo 
entro  al  cuor  suo  di  dolcezza  stillandosi,  et  per  al- 
tretanta  maraviglia  inarcando  le  ciglia,  della  obedi- 
cntia  di  queste  irragionevoli  creature  cosi  comincid 
loro  a  parlare.  Se  bene  in  tutte  le  cose  create  (cari, 
cari  et  amati  pesci)  si  scuopere  la  potenza,  e  pro- 
videnzainfinita  di  Dio  come  nelCielo,  nel  Sole,nella 
Luna,  nelle  Stelle,  in  questo  mondo  inferiore,  nei 
uomo,  e  nelle  altre  creature  perfette,  nondimeno 
in  Voi  particolarmente  lampeggia  e  risplende  la 
bonta  della  maesta  divina;  perche  se  bene  siettc 
chiamati  Rettili,  mezzi  fra  pietre,  e  bruti,  confinati 
nelli  profondi  abissi  delle  ondeggiante  acque  :  agi- 
tati  sempre  da  flutti :  mossi  sempre  da  procelle ; 
sordi  al'  udire,  mutoli  al  parlare,  et  horridi  al  ve- 
dere  ;  con  tutto  cio  in  Voi  maravigliosamente  si 
scorge  la  Divina  grandezza ;  e  da  voi  si  cavano  li 
maggiori  misterii  della  bonta  di  Dio,  ne  mai  si  par- 
la  di  voi  nella  scrittura  sacra,  che  non  vi  sia  ascosto 
qualche  profondo  Sacramento  ;  credete  voi,  che  sia 
senza  grandissimo  misterio,  che  il  primo  dono  fat- 
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to  dall*  omnipotente  Iddio  all'  uomo  fosse  di  voi 
Pesci  ?  Credete,  voi  che  non  sa  misterio  in  ques- 
to,  che  di  tutte  le  creature,  e  di  tutli  gi'  animali  si 
sien  fatti  sacrificii,  eccetto,  che  di  voi  Pesci  ?  Cre- 
dete, che  non  vi  sia  qualche  secreto  in  questo,  che 
Christo  nostro  salvatore  dall*  agnelo  pasquale  in 
poi,  si  compiacque  tanto  del  cibo  di  voi  pesci  ?  Cre- 
dete, che  sia  a  caso  questo,  che  dovendo  il  Reden- 
tor  del  mondo,  pagar,  come  uomo,  il  censo  a  Ce- 
sare  la  volesse  trovare  nella  bocca  di  un  pesce  ? 
Tutti,  tutti  sono  misteri  ^  Sacramenti:  percio  siete 
particolarmente  obligati  a  lodare  il  vostro  Creatore : 
^mati  pesci  diDio  havete  ricevuto  V  essere,  la  vita, 
il  moto,  e'l  senso ;  per  stanza  vi  ha  dato  il  liquid© 
clemento  dell*  Acqua,  secondo  che  alia  vostra  na- 
turale  inclinatione  conviene :  ivi  ha  fatti  amplissimi 
alberghi,  stanze,  caverne,  grotte,  e  secreti  luogi  d 
voi  piu  che  sale  Regie,  e  regal  Palazzi,  cari,  e  gra- 
ti ;  e  per  propria  sede  havete  1'  acqua,  elemento 
diafano,  transparente,  e  sempre  lucido  quasi  cristal- 
lo,  e  verro ;  e  dalle  piu  basse,  e  profonde  vostre 
stanze  scorgete  cio  che  sopra  acqua  6  si  fa,  6  nuota ; 
havete  gli  occhi  quasi  di  Lince,  6  di  Argo,  e  da 
causa  non  errante  guidati,  seguite  ci6  che  vi  giova, 
et  aggrada ;  et  fuggite  cio  che  vi  nuoce,  havete 
natural  desio  di  conservarvi  secondo  ie  specie  vos- 
tre, fase,  oprate  e  caminate  ove  natura  vi  detta 
senza  contrastro  alcuno ;  ne  algor  d'  inverno,  ne 
calor  di  state  vi  offende,  6  nuoce  ;  siasi  per  sereno, 
6  turbato  il  cielo,  che  alii  vostri  humidi  alberghi 
ne  frutto,  ne  danno  apporta ;  siasi  pure  abbondevole 
de  suoi  tesori,  6  scarsa  de  suoi  frutti  la  terra,  che  a 
voi  nulla  giova;  piova,  tuoni,  saetti,  lampaggi,  e 
subissi  il  mondo,  che  a  vio  cio  poco  importa ; 
verdeggi    primavera,    ecaldi   la    state,    fruttifichi 
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r Auttinno,  e  assideri gli  inverno,questo  nonviiiieva 
punto :  ne  trappassar  del'  hore  ne  correr  de  gior- 
ni,  ne  volar  de  mesi,  ne  fuggir  d'  anni,  ne  mutar  de 
tempi,  ne  cangiar  de  stagioni  vi  dan  pensiero  alcu- 
no,  ma  sempre  sicura,  et  tranquilla  vita  lietamente 
vivere  :  O  quanto,  o  quanto  grande  la  Maesta  di 
Dio  in  voi  si  scuopre,  O  quanto  rairabile  la  poten- 
aa  sua;  O  quanto  stupenda,  e  maravigliosa  sua 
providenza  ;  poi  che  fra  tutte  le  creature  dell*  uni- 
verso  voi  solo  non  sentisti  il  diluvio  universale  deir 
acque  ;  ne  provasti  i  danni,  che  egli  face  al  monde  ; 
e  tutto  questo  ch*  io  ho  detto  dovrebbe  muovervi  a 
iodar  Dio,  a  ringratiare  sua  divina  maesta  di  tanli 
e  cosi  singolari  beneficii,  che  vi  ha  fatti  di  tante 
gratie,  che  vi  ha  conferite,  di  tanti  favori,  di  che  vi 
ha  fatti  degna ;  per  tanto,  se  non  potete  snodar  la 
lingua  a  ringratiar  il  vostro  Benefattore,  e  non  sa- 
pete  con  parole  esprimer  le  sue  lodi,  fatele  segno 
di  riverenza  almeno  ;  chinatevi  al  suo  nome  ;  mos- 
trate  nel  modo  che  potete,  sembiante  di  gratitudine  ; 
rendetevi  benevoli  alia  bonta  sua,  in  qwel  miglior 
modo  che  potete ;  O  sapete,  non  siate  sconoscenti 
de*  suoi  beneficii,  e  non  siate  ingrati  de'  suoi  favo- 
ri. A  questo  dire,  O  maraviglia  grande,  come  si 
quelli  pesci  havessero  havuto  humano  intelleto,  e 
discorso,  con  gesti  di  profonda  Humilta,  con  rive- 
renti  sembianti  di  rcligione,  chinarona  la  testa, 
blandiro  co'l  corpo  quasi  approvando  chio  che  detto 
havea  il  benedetto  padre  S.  Antonio." 

'^  When  the  heretics  would  not  regard  his  preach- 
ing, he  betook  himself  to  the  sea-shore,  where  the 
river  Marecchia  disembogues   itself  into  the  Adri- 
-  atic.     He  here  called  the  fish  together  in  the  name 
of  God,  that  they  might  hear  his  holy  word.     The 
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fish  came  swimming  towards  him  in  such  vast 
shoals,  both  from  the  sea  and  from  the  river,  that 
the  surface  of  the  water  was  quite  covered  with 
their  multitudes.  They  quickly  ranged  themselves, 
according  to  their  several  species,  into  a  very  beau^^ 
tiful  congregation,  and,  like  so  many  rational  crea- 
tures, presented  themselves  before  him  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  St.  Antonio  was  so  struck  with  the 
miraculous  obedience  and  submission  of  these  poor 
animals,  that  he  found  a  secret  sweetness  distilling 
upon  his  soul,  and,  at  last,  addressed  himself  to 
them  in  the  following  words: 

"  Although  the  infinite  power  and  providence  of 
God  (my  dearly  beloved  fish)  discovers  itself  in  all 
the  works  of  his  creation,  as  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
sun,  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars,  in  this  lower  world 
in  man,  and  in  other  perfect  creatures ;  nevertheless 
the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Majesty  shines  out  in  you 
more  eminently,  and  appears  after  a  more  particular 
manner,  than  in  any  other  created  beings  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding you  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  reptiles^  partaking  of  a  middle  nature  between 
stones  and  beasts,  and  imprisoned  in  the  deep  abyss 
of  waters ;  notwithstanding  you  are  tossed  among 
billows,  thrown  up  and  down  by  tempests,  deaf  to 
hearing,  dumb  to  speech,  and  terrible  to  behold: 
notwithstanding,  I  say,  these  natural  disadvantages, 
the  Divine  Greatness  shows  itself  in  you  in  a  very 
wonderful  manner.  In  you  are  seen  the  mighty 
mysteries  of  an  Infinite  Goodness.  The  holy  scrip- 
ture has  always  made  use  of  you  as  the  types  and 
shadows  of  some  profound  sacrament. 

"  Do  you  think  that  without  a  mystery,  the  first 
present  that  God  Almighty  made  to  man,  was  oi 
you,  O  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  that  without  a  mys- 
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tery,  among  all  creatures  and  animals  which  were 
appointed  for  sacrifices,  you  only  were  excepted, 
O  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  there  was  nothing  meant 
by  cur  Saviour  Christ,  that,  next  to  the  paschal 
lamb,  he  took  pleasure  in  the  food  of  you,  O  ye 
fishes?  Do  you  think  it  was  by  mere  chance,  that, 
when  the  Redeemer  of  the  World  was  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute to  Caesar,  he  thought  fit  to  find  it  in  the  mouth 
of  a  fish  ?  These  are  all  of  them  so  many  mysteries 
and  sacraments,  that  oblige  you  in  a  more  particular 
manner  to  the  praises  of  your  Creator. 

"  It  is  from  God,  my  beloved  fish,  that  you  have 
received  being,  life,  motion,  and  sense.  It  is  he 
that  has  given  you  in  compliance  with  your  natural 
inclinations,  the  whole  world  of  waters  for  your  ha- 
bitation. It  is  he  that  has  furnished  it  with  lodgings, 
chambers,  caverns,  grottos,  and  such  magnificent 
retirements  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  seats 
of  kings,  or  in  the  palaces  of  princes  :  you  have  the 
water  for  your  dwelling,  a  clear  transparent  element, 
brighter  than  crystal ;  you  can  see  from  its  deepest 
bottom  every  thing  that  passes  on  its  surface ;  you 
have  the  eyes  of  a  iynx,  or  of  an  Argus;  you  are 
guided  by  a  secret  and  unerring  principle,  delight- 
ing in  every  thing  that  may  be  beneficial  to  you, 
and  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  be  hurtful;  you 
are  carried  on  by  a  hidden  instinct  to  preserve 
yourselves,  and  to  propagate  your  species ;  you 
obey,  in  all  your  actions,  works  and  motions,  the 
dictates  and  suggestions  of  nature,  without  the  least 
repugnancy  or  contradiction. 

"  The  colds  of  v/inter  and  the  heats  of  summer 
are  equally  incapable  of  molesting  you.  A  serene 
or  a  clouded  sky  are  indifi*erent  to  you.  Let  the 
earth  abound  in  fruits,  or  be  cursed  with  scarcity, 
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it  has  no  influence  on  your  welfare.  You  live  se- 
cure in  rains  and  thunders,  lightnings  and  earth- 
quakes ;  you  have  no  concern  in  the  blossoms  of 
spring,  or  in  the  glowings  of  summer,  in  the  fruits 
of  autumn,  or  in  the  frosts  of  winter.  You  are  not 
solicitous  about  hours  or  days, months  or  years;  the 
variableness  of  the  weather,  or  the  change  of  sea- 
sons. 

"  In  what  dreadful  majesty,  in  what  wonderful 
power,  in  what  amazing  providence  did  God  Al- 
mighty distinguish  you  among  all  the  species  of 
creatures  that  perished  in  the  universal  deluge  ? 
You  only  v/ere  insensible  of  the  mischief  that  had 
laid  waste  the  whole  world. 

"  All  this,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  ought  to' in- 
spire you  with  gratitude  and  praise  towards  the 
Divine  Majesiy,  that  has  done  so  great  things  for 
you,  granted  you  such  particular  graces  and  privi- 
leges, and  heaped  upon  you  so  many  distinguishing 
favours.  And  since,  for  all  this,  you  cannot  employ 
your  tongues  in  the  praises  of  your  Benefactor,  and 
are  not  provided  with  words  to  express  your  grati- 
titude ;  make  at  least  some  sign  of  reverence  ;  bow 
yourselves  at  his  name ;  give  some  show  of  grati- 
tude, according  to  the  best  of  your  capacities  ;  ex- 
press your  thanks  in  the  most  becoming  manner 
that  you  are  able,  and  be  not  unmindful  of  all  the 
benefits  he  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

"  He  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  but  behold  a 
miracle.1  The  fish,  as  though  they  had  been  endued 
with  reason,  bowed  down  their  heads  with  all  the 
marks  of  a  profound  humility  and  devotion,  moving 
their  bodies  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  fondness, 
as  approving  what  had  been  spoken  by  the  blessed 
Father  St.  Antonio/' 
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The  legend  adds,  that  after  many  heretics,  who 
were  present  at  the  miracle,  had  been  converted  by 
it,  the  saint  gave  his  benediction  to  the  fish,  and 
dismissed  them. 

Several  other  the  like  stories  of  St.  Antony  are 
represented  about  his  monument  in  a  very  fine  bas- 
ao  relievo. 

I  could  not  forbear  setting  down  the  titles  given 
to  St.  Antony  in  one  of  the  tables  that  hangs  up  to 
him,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  a  poor  peasant, 
who  fancied  the  saint  had  saved  him  from  breaking 
his  neck. 

Sacratissimi  pusionis  Bethlehemitici 

liilio  candidiori  delicio, 
Seraphidum  soli  fidgidissimoy 

Celsissimo  sacra:  sapientide  tholoy 
Prodigiorum  pairatori  potentissimo, 
JHortis,  err  oris,  calamitatiSf  Leprae,  Deemonis, 
Dispensaiorit  correctori,  liberatori,  cnratori,  fugatort^ 
Sancio,  sapienti,  pio,  potenti,  tremendo, 
JEgrotoriim  et  naufragantium  salvatori 

PrcesentissimOj  tutissimo. 
Membrornm  restitutori,  vinculorum  confractori, 
lieriim  perditarum  inventeri  stupendo, 
Periculoriim  omnium  projligatori 
Magna,  Mirabiliy 

Ter  Sancto, 
Ajitonio  Padxiano, 
Pientissime post  Deum  ejiisque  Virgineam  matrem 
Protectori  et  Sospitatori  suo,  &c. 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  limbs  in  wax,  as  well 
as  pictures,  is  certainly  derived  from  the  old  heath- 
ens, who  used,  upon  their  recovery,  to  make  an  of- 
fering in  wood,  metal,  or  clay,  of  the  part  that  had 
been  afflicted  with  a  distemper,  to  the  deity  that 
delivered  them.  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  every  limb 
of  a  human  body  figured  in  iron  or  clay,  which  were 
formerly  made  on  this  occasion,  among  the  several 
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collections  of  antiquities  that  have  been  shown  me 
in  Italy.  The  church  of  St.  Justina,  designed  by 
Palladio,  is  the  most  handsome,  luminous,  disen- 
cumbered building  in  the  inside  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  is  esteemed,  by  many  artists,  one  of  the 
finest  works  in  Italy.  The  long  nef  consists  of  a 
vow  of  five  cupolas,  the  cross  one  has  on  each  side  a 
single  cupola  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others^ 
The  martyrdom  of  St.  Justina  hangs  over  the  altarj 
and  is  a  piece  of  Paul  Veronese.  In  the  great  town- 
hall  of  Padua  stands  a  stone,  superscribed  Lafiis 
Vitujierii.  Any  debtor  that  will  swear  himself  not 
worth  five  pounds,  and  is  set  by  the  bailiffs  thrice 
with  his  bare  buttocks  on  this  stone,  in  a  full  hall, 
clears  himself  of  any  farther  prosecution  from  his 
creditors;  but  this  is  a  punishment  that  nobody  has 
submitted  to  these  four  and  twenty  years.  The 
university  of  Padua  is  of  late  much  more  regular 
than  it  was  formerly,  though  it  is  not  yet  safe  walk- 
ing the  streets  after  sun-set.  There  is  at  Padua  a 
manufacture  of  cloth,  which  has  brought  very  great 
revenues  into  the  republic.  At  present  the  English 
have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in  the  Le- 
vant, which  used  chiefly  to  be  supplied  from  this 
manufacture,  but  have  great  quantities  of  their  cloth 
in  Venice  itself;  few  of  the  nobility  wearing  any 
other  sort,  notwithstanding  the  magistrate  of  the 
pomps  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  see  that  nobody 
wears  the  cloth  of  a  foreign  country.  Our  mer- 
chant's, indeed,  are  forced  to  make  use  of  some  arti- 
fice to  get  these  prohibited  goods  into  port.  What 
they  here  show  for  the  ashes  of  Livy  and  Antenor  is 
disregarded  by  the  best  of  their  own  antiquaries. 

The  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  latter  part  of  Virgil's  description,  which 
gives  us  the  original  of  Padua. 
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Antenor  potuit  mediis  elapsus  Achivis 

Jllyricos  penetrare  sinits,  atque  intima  tutus 

llegna  Liburnorum,  etfontem  super  are  Timavi  : 

JJnde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  murmure  montis 

If  mare  praeruptumy  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti ; 

Hie  tatnen  ille  urbem  Patavi,  sedesque  locavit 

TeucroruTiif  et  genti  nomen  dedit,  armaquefixit 

Troia:  nunc placidd  compostus pace  quiescit'  Mn.  I. 

Antenor,  from  the  midst  of  Grecian  hosts, 

Could  pass  secure  ;  and  pierce  th'  Illyrian  coasts. 

Where  rolling  down  the  steep  Timavus  raves. 

And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves. 

At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happy  seat. 

And  gave  his  Trojans  a  secui'e  retreat : 

There  fix'd  their  arras,  and  there  renew'd  theirnames  ; 

And  there  in  quiet  lies _— __ 

From  Padua  I  went  down  the  river  Brent  in  the 
ordinary  ferry,  which  brought  me  in  a  day's  time 
to  Venice. 


VENICE. 

Having  often  heard  Venice  represented  as  one 
of  the  most  defensible  cities  in  the  world,  I  took 
care  to  inform  myself  of  the  particulars  in  which 
its  strength  consists.  And  these  I  find  are  chiefly 
owing  to  its  advantageous  situation  ;  for  it  has  nei- 
ther rocks  nor  fortifications  near  it,  and  yet  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  impregnable  town  in  Europe.  It 
stands  at  least  four  miles  from  any  part  of  the  terra 
Jirmay  nor  are  the  shallows  that  lie  about  it  ever 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bring  over  an  army  from 
the  land-side  ;  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea,  or  the  natural  mildness  of  the  climate,  hin- 
dering the  ice  from  gathering  to  any  thickness; 
which  is  an  advantage  the  Hollanders  want,  M'hen 
they  have  laid  all  their  countrv  under  vrater.     On 
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:he  side  that  is  exposed  to  the  Adriatic,  the  en- 
trance  is  so  difficult  to  hit,  that  they  have  marked 
it  out  with  several  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
which  they  would  not  fail  to  cut  upon  the  first  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy's  fleet.  For  this  reason  they 
have  not  fortified  the  little  islands,  that  lie  at  the 
.entrance,  to  the  best  advantage,  which  might  other- 
wise very  easily  command  all  the  passes  that  lead 
to  the  city  from  the  Adriatic.  Nor  could  an  ordi- 
nary fleet,  with  bomb-vessels,  hope  to  succeed  a- 
gainst  a  place  that  has  always  in  its  arsenal  a  con- 
siderable number  of  galleys  and  men  of  war  ready 
to  put  to  sea  on  a  very  short  warning.  If  we  could, 
therefore,  suppose  them  blocked  up  on  all  sides, 
by  a  power  too  strong  for  them,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  they  would  be  able  to  defend  themselves  a- 
gainst  every  thing  but  famine ;  and  this  would  not 
be  a  little  mitigated  by  the  great  quantities  of  fish 
that  their  seas  abound  with,  and  that  may  be  taken 
up  in  the  midst  of  their  very  streets,  which  is  such  a 
natural  magazine  as  few  other  places  can  boast  of 
Our  voyage-writers  will  needs  have  this  city  in 
great  danger  of  being  left,  within  an  age  or  two, 
on  the  terra  Jirma ;  and  represent  it  in  such  ^ 
manner,  as  if  the  sea  was  insensibly  shrinking  from 
it,  and  retiring  into  its  channel.  I  asked  several, 
land  among  the  rest  Father  Coronelli,  the  state's 
geographer,  of  the  truth  of  this  particular  ;  and 
they  all  assured  me,  that  the  sea  rises  as  high  as 
ever,  though  the  great  heaps  of  dirt  it  brings  along 
with  it  are  apt  to  choak  up  the  shallows,  but  that 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  losing  the  benefit  of  their 
situation,  so  long  as  they  are  at  the  charge  of  re- 
moving these  banks  of  mud  and  sand.  One  may 
see  abundance  of  them  above  the  surface  of  the 
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water,  scattered  up  and  down,  like  so  many  little 
islands,  when  the  tide  is  low  ;  and  they  are  these 
that  make  the  entrance  for  ships  so  difficult  to 
such  as  are  not  used  to  them,  for  the  deep  canals 
run  between  them,  which  the  Venetians  are  at  a 
great  expense  to  keep  free  and  open. 

The  city  stands  very  convenient  for  commerce. 
It  has  several  navigable  rivers  that  run  up  into  the 
body  of  Italy,  by  which  they  might  supply  a  great 
many  countries  with  fish  and  other  commodities; 
not  to  mention  their  opportunities  for  the  Levant, 
and  each  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  conveniencies,  their  trade  is  far  from  be- 
ing in  a  flourishing  condition,  for  many  reasons. 
The  duties  are  great  that  are  laid  on  merchandises. 
Their  nobles  think  it  below  their  quality  to  engage 
in  traffic.  The  merchants,  who  are  grown  rich,  and 
able  to  manage  great  dealings,  buy  their  nobil- 
ity, and  generally  give  over  trade.  Their  manu» 
factures  of  cloth,  glass,  and  silk,  formerly  the  best 
in  Europe,  are  now  expelled  by  those  of  other 
countries.  They  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and 
customs  to  their  great  prejudice,  whereas  a  tra- 
ding nation  must  be  still  for  new  changes  and  expe- 
dients, as  different  junctures  and  emergencies  a- 
rise.  The  state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  this 
decay  in  their  trade,  and,  as  a  noble  Venetian,  who 
is  still  a  merchant,  told  me,  they  will  speedily  find 
out  some  method  to  redress  it  ;  possibly  by  making 
a  free  port,  for  they  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Leg- 
horn,, which  draws  to  it  most  of  the  vessels  bound 
for  Italy.  They  have  hitherto  been  so  negligent 
in  this  particular,  that  many  think  the  great  duke's 
gold  has  had  no  small  influence  in  their  councils. 

Venice  lias  several  particulars  which  are  not  to 
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be  found  in  other  cities,  and  is  therefore  very  en- 
tertaining to  a  traveller.  It  looks,  at  a  distance,  like 
a  great  town  half  floated  by  a  deluge.  There  are 
canals  every  where  crossing  it,  so  that  one  may  go 
to  most  houses  either  by  land  or  water.  This  is  a 
very  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  a 
gondola  with  two  oars,  at  Venice,  is  as  magnificent 
as  a  coach  and  six  horses,  with  a  large  equipage, 
in  another  country ;  besides  that  it  makes  all  car- 
riages extremely  cheap.  The  streets  are  general- 
ly paved  with  brick  or  free-stone,  and  always  kept 
very  neat,  for  there  is  no  carriage,  not  so  much  as 
a  chair,  that  passes  through  them.  There  is  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  very  handsome  bridges^ 
all  of  a  single  arch,  and  without  any  fence  on  either 
side,  which  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  a 
city  less  sober  than  Venice.  One  would  indeed 
v/onder  that  drinking  is  so  little  in  vogue  among 
the  Venetians,  who  are  in  a  moist  air  and  a  mode- 
rate climate,  and  have  no  such  diversions  as  bowl- 
ing, hunting,  walking,  riding,  and  the  like  exer- 
cises to  employ  them  without  doors-  But  as  the  no- 
bles are  not  to  converse  too  much  with  strangers, 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  learning  it ;  and  they  are 
o-enerallv  too  distrustful  of  one  another  for  the 
freedoms  that  are  used  in  such  kind  of  conversa- 
tions. There  are  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice. 
Their  furniture  is  not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we 
except  the  pictures,  which  are  here  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe,  from  the  hands 
of  the  best  masters  of  the  Lombard  school ;  as  Ti- 
tian, Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoret.  The  last  of 
these  is  in  greater  esteem  at  Venice  than  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  The  rooms  are  generally  hung 
with  gilt  leather,  which  they  cover  on  extraordina- 
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ry  occasions  with  tapestry,  and  hangings  of  great- 
er value.  The  flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plaster, 
made  of  brick  ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards 
worked  into  mortar.  It  is  rubbed  with  oil,  and 
makes  a  smooth,  shining,  and  beautiful  surface, 
These  particularities  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  mois- 
ture of  the  air,  which  would  have  an  ill  effect  on 
other  kinds  of  furniture,  as  it  shows  itself  too  visi- 
bly in  many  of  their  finest  pictures.  Though  the 
Venetians  are  extremely  jealous  of  any  great  fame 
or  merit  in  a  living  member  of  their  common- 
wealth, they  never  fail  of  giving  a  man  his  due 
praises,  when  they  are  in  no  danger  of  sufl'ering 
from  his  ambition.  For  this  reason,  though  there 
are  a  great  many  monuments  erected  to  such  as 
iiave  been  benefactors  to  the  republic,  they  are 
generally  put  up  after  their  deaths.  Among  the 
many  eulogiums  that  are  given  to  the  Doge  Pisauro, 
who  had  been  ambassador  in  England,  his  epitaph 
says.  In  AngUd  Jacobi  Regis  obitum  mird  calli- 
ilitate  celatum  mird  sagacitate  rimatus  firiscam  bene- 
■volentiavi  firmavit.  The  particular  palaces, 
churches,  and  pictures  of  Venice  are  enumerated 
in  several  little  books  that  may  be  bought  on  the 
place,  and  have  been  faithfully  transcribed  by  many 
voyage-writers.  When  I  v/as  at  Venice,  they  were 
putting  out  very  curious  stamps  of  ihc  several  edi- 
fices which  arc  most  famous  for  their  beauty  or 
magnificence.  The  arsenal  of  Venice  is  an  island  of 
about  three  miles  round.  It  contains  all  the  stores 
and  provisions  for  war,  that  are  not  actually  employ- 
ed. There  arc  docks  for  their  j^alllcs  and  men  of 
war,  most  of  them  full,  as  well  as  workhouses  for 
all  land  and  naval  preparations.  That  part  of  it 
where  the  arms  are  laid,  makes  a  great   show,  and 
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was,  indeed,  very  extraordinary  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  at  present  a  great  part  of  its  furni- 
ture is  grown  useless.  There  seem  to  be  almost 
as  many  suits  of  armour  as  there  are  guns.  The 
swords  are  old-fashioned  and  unwieldy  in  a  very 
r^reat  number,  and  the  fire-arms  fitted  with  locks 
of  little  convenience  in  comparison  of  those  that 
are  row  in  use.  The  Venetians  pretend  they 
could  set  out,  in  case  of  great  necessity,  thirty 
men  of  war,  a  hundred  galleys,  and  ten  galeasses, 
though  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  man  a 
i^eet  of  half  the  number.  It  was  certainly  a  migh- 
ty error  in  this  state  to  efTect  so  many  conquests 
on  the  terra  Jirma^  which  has  only  served  to  raise 
the  jealousy  of  the  Christian  princes,  and,  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  had  like  to  have  ended  in 
the  utter  extirpation  of  the  common-wealth  :  where- 
as, had  they  applied  themselves  with  the  same  poli- 
tics and  industry  to  the  increase  of  their  strength 
by  sea,  they  might  perhaps  have  had  all  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  in  their  hands,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  greatest  fleet,  and  the  iDOSt  seamen  of 
any  other  state  in  Europe.  Besides,  that  this  would 
have  given  no  jealousy  to  the  princes  their  neigh- 
bours, who  would  have  enjoyed  their  own  domini- 
ons in  peace,  and  have  been  very  well  contented  to 
have  seen  so  strong  a  bulwark  against  all  the  forces 
and  invasions  of  tlie  Ottoman  empire. 

This  republic  has  been  much  more  powerful 
than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sink  than 
increase  in  its  dominions.  It  is  not  impossible  but 
the  Spaniard  may?  some  time  or  other,  dem.and  of 
them  Creme,  Brescia,  and  Bergame,  which  have 
been  torn  from  the  Milanese  ;  and  in  case  a  war 
should  arise  upon  it,  and  the  Venetians  lose  a  sin- 
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gle  battle,  they  might  be  beaten  off  the  contineni 
in  a  single  summer,  for  their  fortifications  are  very 
inconsiderable.  On  the  other  side,  the  Venetians 
are  in  continual  apprehensions  from  the  Turk,  who 
will  certainly  endeavour  at  the  recovery  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  as  soon  as  the  Ottoman  empire  has  recruited 
a  little  of  its  ancient  strength.  They  are  very  sen- 
sible that  they  had  better  have  pushed  their  con- 
quests on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  into  Alba- 
nia, for  then  their  territories  would  have  lain  to- 
gether, and  have  been  nearer  the  fountain-head  to 
have  received  succours  on  occasion  ;  but  the  Ve- 
netians are  under  articles  with  the  emperor,  to  re- 
sign into  his  hands  whatever  they  conquer  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  that  has  been  formerly  dis- 
membered from  the  empire.  And  having  already 
very  much  dissatisfied  him  in  the  Frioul  and  Dal- 
matia,  they  dare  not  think  of  exasperating  him  far- 
ther. The  pope  disputes  with  them  their  preten- 
sions to  the  Polesin,  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lays  an 
equal  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  consider  with  v/hat  heats  these  two 
powers  have  contested  their  title  to  a  kingdom  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 

Among  all  these  difficulties  the  republic  will  still 
maintain  itself,  if  policy  can  prevail  upon  force  ;  for 
it  is  certain  the  Venetian  senate  is  one  of  the  wis- 
est councils  in  the  world,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
if  we  believe  the  reports  of  several  that  have  been 
well  versed  in  their  constitution,  a  great  part  of 
their  politics  is  founded  on  maxims,  which  others 
do  not  think  consistent  with  their  honour  to  put  in 
practice.  The  preservation  of  the  republic  is  that 
to  which  all  other  considerations  submit.  To  en- 
courage idleness  and  luxury  in  the  nobility,  to  che- 
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rish  ignorance  and  licentiousness  in  the  clergy,  to 
keep  alive  a  continual  faction  in  the  common  peo- 
ple, to  connive  at  the  viciousness  and  debauchery 
of  convents,  to  breed  dissentions  among  the  nobles 
of  the  terra  Jirma^  to  treat  a  brave  man  with  scorn 
and  infamy;  in  short,  to  stick  at  nothing  for  the 
public  interest,  are  represented  as  the  refined  parts 
of  the  Venetian  visdom. 

Among  all  the  instances  of  their  politics,  there 
is  none  more  admirable  than  the  great  secrecy  that 
reigns  in  their  public  councils.  The  senate  is  ge- 
nerally as  numerous  as  our  house  of  commons,  if 
we  only  reckon  the  sitting  members,  and  yet  car- 
riea  its  resolutions  so  privately,  that  they  are  seldom 
known  till  they  discover  themselves  in  the  execu- 
tion. It  is  not  many  years  since  they  had  before 
them  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punishment  of 
one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted  a  month  toge- 
ther, and  concluded  in  his  condemnation  ;  yet  was 
there  none  of  his  friends,  nor  of  those  who  had  en- 
gaged warmly  in  his  defence,  that  gave  him  the 
least  intimation  of  what  was  passing  against  him,  till 
he  was  actually  seized,  and  in  the  hands  of  justice. 

The  noble  Venetians  think  themselves  equal  at 
least  to  the  electors  of  the  empire,  and  but  one  de- 
gree below  kings ;  for  which  rea^:on  they  seldom 
travel  into  foreign  countries,  where  they  must  un- 
dergo the  mortification  of  being  treated  like  pri- 
vate gentlemen  :  yet  it  is  observed  of  them  that 
they  discharge  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  dex- 
terity in  such  embassies  and  treaties  as  are  laid 
on  them  by  the  republic  :  for  their  whole  lives  are 
employed  in  intrigues  of  state,  and  they  naturally 
give  themselves  airs  of  kings  and  princes,  of  which 
the  ministers  of  other  nations  are  only  the  repre- 
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sentatives.  Monsieur  Amelot  reckons  in  his  time, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  nobles  that  had  voices  in 
the  great  council,  but,  at  present,  I  am  told,  there 
are  not  at  most  fifteen  hundred,  notwithstanding 
the  addition  of  many  new  families  since  that  time. 
It  is  very  strange,  that  with  this  advantage  they  are 
not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  considering  that 
the  nobility  spreads  equally  through  all  the  brothers, 
and  that  so  very  few  of  them  are  destroyed  by  the 
wars  of  the  republic.  Whether  this  may  be  impu- 
ted to  the  luxury  of  the  Venetians,  or  to  the  ordi- 
nary celibacy  of  the  younger  brothers,  or  to  the  last 
plague  which  swept  away  many  of  them,  I  know  net. 
They  generally  thrust  the  females  of  their  families 
into  convents,  the  better  to  preserve  their  estates. 
This  makes  the  Venetian  nuns  famous  for  the  lib- 
erties they  allow  themselves.  They  have  operas 
within  their  own  walls,  and  often  go  out  of  their 
bounds  to  meet  their  admirers,  or  they  are  very 
much  misrepresented.  They  have  many  of  them 
their  lovers,  tliat  converse  with  them  daily  at  the 
grate,  and  are  very  free  to  admit  a  visit  from  a 
stranger.  There  is  indeed  one  of  the  Cornaras, 
that  not  long  ago  refused  to  see  any  under  a  prince. 
The  carnival  of  Venice  is  every  where  talked  of. 
The  great  diversion  of  the  place  at  that  time,  as 
vrell  as  on  all  other  high  occasions,  is  masking. 
The  Venetians,  who  are  naturally  grave,  love  to 
give  into  the  follies  and  entertainments  of  such  sea- 
sons, when  disguised  in  a  false  personage.  They 
areindeed  under  a  necessity  of  finding  out  diversions 
that  may  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  place,  and 
make  some  amends  for  the  loss  of  several  plea- 
sures which  may  be  met  with  on  the  continent. 
These  disguises  give  occasion  to  abundance  of  lave- 
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adventures;  for  there  is  something  more  intriguing 
in  the  amours  of  Venice,  than  in  those  of  other 
countries,  and  I  question  not  but  the  secret  histo- 
ry of  a  carnival  ^vould  make  a  collection  of  very  di- 
verting* novels.  Operas  are  another  great  entertain- 
ment of  this  season.  The  poetry  of  them  is  general- 
ly as  exquisitely  ill,  as  the  music  is  good.  The  ar- 
guments are  often  taken  from  some  celebrated  ac- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans,  which  some- 
times looks  ridiculous  enough  ;  for  who  can  en- 
dure to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old  Romans  squeak- 
ing through  the  mouth  of  a  eunuch,  especially 
when  they  may  chuse  a  subject  out  of  courts  where 
eunuchs  are  really  actors,  or  represent  by  them  any 
of  the  soft  Asiatic  monarchs  ?  The  opera  that  was 
most  in  vogue,  during  my  stay  at  Venice,  was  built 
on  the  following  stibject.  -Cgesai?  and  Sciplo  are 
rivals  for  Cato's  daughter.  Caesar's  first  words  bid 
his  soldiers  fly,  for  the  enemies  are  upon  them. 
"  Si  leva  Cesare,  e  dice  a  Soldati.  A  la  fugga.  A'lo 
Scampo.'*  The  daughter  gives  the  preference  to 
Caesar,  which  is  made  the  occasion  of  Cato's  death. 
Before  he  kills  himself,  you  see  him  withdrawn  into 
his  library,  where,  among  his  books,  I  observed  the 
titles  of  Plutarch  and  Tasso.  After  a  short  solilo- 
iE]|Uy  he  strikes  himself  with  the  dagger  that  he  holds 
in  his  hand,  but  being  interrupted  by  one  of  his 
friends,  he  stabs  him  for  his  pains,  and  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow  unluckily  breaks  the  dagger  on 
one  of  his  ribs,  so  that  he  is  forced  to  despatch  him- 
self, by  tearing  up  his  first  wound.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance puts  me  in  mind  of  a  contrivance  in  the 
opera  of  St.  Angelo,  that  was  acted  at  the  same 
time.  The  king  of  the  play  endeavours  at  a  rape, 
but  the  poet  being   resolved   to  save  the   heroine's 
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honour,  has  so  ordered  it,  that  the  king;  always  acts 
with  a  great  case-knife  stuck  in  his  g-irdle,  which 
the  lady  snatches  from  him  in  the  struggle,  and  so 
defends  herself. 

The  Italian  poets,  besides  the  celebrated  smooth- 
ness of  their  tongue,  have  a  particular  advantage, 
above  the  writers  of  other  nations,  in  the  difference 
of  their  poetical  and  prose  language.  There  are 
indeed  sets  of  phrases  that  in  all  countries  are  par- 
ticular to  the  poets,  but  among  the  Italians  there 
are  not  only  sentences,  but  a  multitude  of  jjarticular 
words  that  never  enter  into  common  discourse. 
They  have  such  a  difterent  turn  and  polishing  for 
poetical  use,  that  they  drop  several  of  their  letters, 
and  appear  in  another  form  when  they  come  to  be 
ranged  in  verse.  For  this  reason  the  Italian  opera 
seldom  sinks  into  a  poorness  of  language, but,  amidst 
all  the  meanness  and  familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  has 
something  beautiful  and  sonorous  in  the  expression. 
Without  this  natural  advantage  of  the  tongue,  their 
present  poetry  would  appear  wretchedly  low  and 
vulgar,  notwithstanding  the  many  strained  allego- 
ries that  are  so  much  in  use  among  the  writers  of 
this  nation.  The  English  and  French,  who  always 
use  the  same  words  in  verse  as  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, are  forced  to  raise  their  language  with  me- 
taphors and  figures,  or,  by  the  pompousness  of  the 
whole  phrase,  to  wear  off  any  littleness  that  appears 
in  the  particularpartsthat  compose  it.  This  makes 
our  blank  verse,  where  there  is  no  rhyme,  to  sup- 
port the  expression,  extremely  difficult  to  such  as 
are  not  masters  in  the  tongue, especially  when  they 
write  on  low  subjects:  and  it  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  Milton  has  made  use  of  such  frequent 
transpositions,  Latinisins,  anticjuated  words    and 
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phrases,  that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  vul- 
gar and  ordinary  expressions. 

The  comedies  that  I  saw  at  Venice,  or  indeed  in 
any  other  part  of  Italy,  are  very  indifferent,  and 
more  lewd  than  those  of  other  countries.  Their 
poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy,  and  fall  in- 
to the  most  filthy  double-meanings  imaginable,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  make  their  audience  merry. 
There  is  no  part  generally  so  wretched  as  that  of 
the  fine  gentleman,  especially  when  he  conver- 
ses with  his  mistress ;  for  then  the  whole  dialogue 
is  an  insipid  mixture  of  pedantry  and  romance.  But 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  poets  of  so  jealous  and  re- 
served a  nation  fail  in  such  conversations  on  the 
stage,  as  they  have  no  patterns  of  in  nature.  There 
are  four  standing  characters  which  enter  into  every 
piece  that  comes  upon  the  stage,  the  Doctor,  Har- 
lequin, Pantalone,  and  Coviello.  The  doctor's  cha- 
racter comprehends  the  whole  extent  of  a  pedantj 
that,  with  a  deep  voice,  and  a  magisterial  air,  breaks 
in  upon  conversation,  and  drives  down  all  before 
him  :  every  thing  he  says  is  backed  with  quotations 
out  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Virgil,  or  any 
author  that  rises  uppermost,  and  ail  answers  from 
his  companion  are  looked  upon  as  impertinencies 
or  interruptions.  Harlequin's  part  ismade  up  with 
blunders  and  absurdities  ;  he  is  to  mistake  one  name 
for  another,  to  forget  his  errands,  to  stumble  over 
queens,  and  to  run  his  head  against  every  post  that 
stands  in  his  way.  This  is  all  attended  with  some- 
thing so  comical  in  the  voice  and  gestures,  that  a 
man,  who  is  sensible  of  the  folly  of  the  part,  can 
hardly  forbear  being  pleased  with  it.  Pantalone  is 
generally  an  old  cully,  and  Coviello  a  sharper. 

I  have  seen  a  translation  oi  the  Cid,  acted  at  Bo- 
i2 
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Ionia,  which  would  never  have  taken,  had  they  not 
found  a  place  in  it  for  these  buffoons.  All  four  of 
them  appeal  in  masks  that  are  made  like  the  old 
Roman/?trso?7^,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
in  another  place.  The  French  and  Italians  have 
probably  derived  this  custom  of  showing  some  of 
their  characters  in  masks  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man theatre.  The  old  Vatican  Terence  has  at  the 
head  of  every  scene  the  figures  of  all  the  persons 
that  are  concerned  in  it,  with  the  particular  disguises 
in  which  they  acted ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
in  the  Villa  Mattheio  an  antique  statue  masked, 
which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Gnatho  in  the  Eu- 
nuch, for  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  figure  he  makes 
in  the  Vatican  manuscript.  One  would  wonder  in- 
deed how  so  polite  a  people  as  the  ancient  Romans 
and  Athenians  should  not  look  on  these  borrowed 
faces  as  unnatural.  They  might  do  very  well  for  a 
Cyclops,  or  a  satyr,  that  can  have  no  resemblance 
in  human  features  ;  but  for  a  flatterer,  a  miser,  or 
the  like  characters,  which  abound  in  our  own  spe- 
cies, nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  represent 
their  looks  by  a  painted  vizard.  In  persons  of  this 
nature,  the  turns  and  motions  of  the  face  are  often 
as  agreeable  as  any  part  of  the  action.  Could  we 
suppose  that  a  mask  represented  never  so  naturally 
the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it  can  never  suit 
with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are  incident  to 
every  single  person  in  the  whole  course  of  a  play. 
The  grimace  maybe  proper  on  some  occasions,  but 
is  too  steady  to  agree  with  all.  The  rabble  indeed 
are  generally  pleased  at  the  first  entry  of  a  disguise, 
but  the  jest  grows  cold  even  with  them  too  when  it 
comes  on  the  stage  in  a  second  scene. 

Since  I  anion  this  subject,  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
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uoning  a  custom  at  Venice,  which  they  tell  me  is 
particular  to  the  common  people  of  this  country, 
of  singing  stanzas  out  of  Tasso.  They  are  set  to 
a  pretty  solemn  tune,  and  when  one  beginsin  any 
part  of  the  poet,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  be  answered 
by  somebody  else  that  overhears  him  :  so  that  some- 
times you  have  ten  or  a  dozen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  another,  taking  verse  after  verse,  and  run- 
ning on  with  the  poem  as  far  as  their  memories  will 
carry  them. 

On  Holy  Thursday,  among  the  several  shows  that 
are  yearly  exhibited,  I  saw  one  that  is  odd  enough, 
and  particular  to  the  Venetians.  There  is  a  set  of 
artisans,  who,  by  the  help  of  several  poles,  which 
they  lay  across  each  other's  shoulders,  build  tbem- 
selves  up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid;  so  that  you  see 
a  pile  of  men  in  the  air  of  four  or  five  rows,  rising 
one  above  another.  The  weight  is  so  equally  dis- 
tributed, that  every  man  is  very  well  al)ie  to  bear 
his  part  of  it,  the  stories,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
growing  less  and  less  as  they  advance  higher  and 
higher.  A  little  boy  represents  the  point  of  the 
pyramid,  who,  after  a  short  space,  leaps  oiF,  with  a 
great  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one  that 
catches  him  at  the  bottom.  In  the  same  manner 
ihe  whole  building  falls  to  pieces.  I  have  been  the 
more  particular  on  this,  because  it  explains  the 
following  verses  of  Claudian,  which  show  that  the 
Venetians  are  not  the  inventors  of  this  trick. 

m 

Vel qui  more  avium  sese  jacidantur  in  auras^ 
Corporague  cedijicant,  celeri  cresce?itia  nexn, 
Quonan  compositam puer  augmentatiis  in  arcetn 
Emicat,  et  vinctus  fdantx,  vel  cruribus  hcereris, 
Pendula  librato  fi^it  vestigia  saliu. 

Claud,  de  Pros,  et  Olyb,  Cons. 
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Men,  pil'd  on  men,  with  active  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathing-  fabric  to  the  skies  ; 
A  sprightly  youth  above  the  topmost  row- 
Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  cro-wns  the  show. 

Though  we  meet  with  the  Vencti  in  the  old  po- 
ets, the  city  of  Venice  is  too  modern  to  find  a  place 
among-  them.  Sannazarius's  epigram  is  too  well 
known  to  be  inserted.  The  same  poet  has  celebra- 
ted this  city  in  two  other  places  of  his  poems. 

— —  Quis  Venette  miracula  prqferai  urbis, 

Una  instar  magni  qua  siimil  Orbis  habet  ? 
Salve  Italdm  Regina,  alt<e  pulcherrima  Romce 

^mula,  qua  terris,  quce  dorninaris  aquis  ! 
Tu  tibi  vel  Reges  cives  facts  ;   O  Decus,  O  Lux 

Ausonice,  per  quam  libera  turba  sumus. 
Per  quam  Barbaries  nobis  non  imperaty  et  Sol 

Exoriens  nostra  clarius  orbe  nitet  !  Lib.  3.  el.  L 

Venetia  stands  with  endless  beauties  crown' d. 
And  as  a  world  within  herself  is  found. 
Hail,  queen  of  Italy !  for  years  to  come 
The  mighty  rival  of  immortal  Rome  ! 
Nations  and  seas  are  in  thy  states  enroU'd, 
And  kings  among  thy  citizens  are  told. 
Ausonia's  brightest  ornament !  by  thee 
She  sits  a  sov'reign,  unenslav'd,  and  free ; 
By  thee,  the  rude  barbarian  chas'd  away. 
The  rising  sun  cheers  v/ith  a  purer  ray 
Our  western  world,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day. 

.V<?  tu  semper  en's,  qua  septem  amplecteris  arces, 
JVe  Tu,  qua  mediis  amida  surgis  aquis.      Lib.  2.  d.  1>- 

Thon  too  shalt  fall  by  time  or  barb'rous  foes. 
Whose  circling  walls  the  seven  fara'd  hills  enclose  ; 
And  thou,  whose  i*ival  tow'rs  invade  the  skies, 
And,  from  amidst  the  waves,  Avith  equal  glory  rise. 

FERRARA,  RAVENNA,  RIMINI. 

At  Venice  I  took  a  bark  for  Ferrara,  and  in  my 
"Way  thither  saw  several  mouths  of  the  Po,  by  which 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Adriatic, 
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■  Quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  ciilta 


In  mare  pvrpureum  violentior  vvfluit  amnis, 

ViRG.  Georg.  4. 

■which  is  true,  if  understood  only  of  the  rivers  of 
Italy. 

Lucan*s  description  of  the  Po  would  have  been 
very  beautiful,  had  he  known  when  to  have  given 
over. 

Quogue  magis  nullum  tellns  se  solvit  in  amnem 
Eridatms,  fractasqne  evolvitin  cequora  sylvasy 
Hesperiamque  exhaurit  aquis :  hunc  fabula  primum 
Populed  Jluvfum  ripas  umbrasse  corond  • 
Cumqne  diem  pronum  irmisverso  limite  ducens 
Succendit  Phaeton  Jlagrantibiis  athera  loris  ; 
Gurgitibus  raptis,  penitus  tellure  perustd, 
Hunc  habuisse  pares  Phaebeis  ignibus  undas.  Lib.  2-o 

The  Po,  that  rushing  with  uncommon  force, 
O'ersets  whole  woods  in  its  tumultuous  course. 
And  rising  from  Hesperia's  wat'ry  veins, 
Th*  exhausted  land  of  all  its  moisture  drains. 
The  Po,  as  sings  the  fable,  first  convey'd 
Its  wond'ring  current  through  a  poplar  shade  : 
For  when  young:  Phaeton  mistook  his  way. 
Lost  and  confounded  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
This  rival*,  with  surviving  streams  suppiy'd, 
When  all  the  rest  of  the  whole  earth  were  dry'd.. 
And  nature's  self  lay  ready  to  expire, 
Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  set  the  world  on  fire! 

The  poet's  reflections  follow. 

JVon  minor  hie  JSTilo,  si  non  per  plana  jacentis 

^gypti  Libycas  JVilus  stagnaret  are?ias, 

JSl'on  minor  hie  Istro^  nisi  qxiod  dum  permeat  orbem 

Ister,  casuros  in  quxlibet  cequora fontes 

jiccipit,  et  Seythtcas  exit  non  solus  in  undas.  Idem. 

Nor  would  the  Nile  more  wal'17  stores  contain. 

But  that  he  stagnates  on  his  Lybian  plain  : 

Nor  would  the  Danube  run  with  greater  force. 

But  that  he  gather's  in  his  tedious  course 

Ten  thousand  streams,  and,  swelling  as  he  flows, 

In  Scythian  seas  the  glut  of  rivers  throws. 
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That  is,  says  Scaliger,  the  Eridanus  would  be 
big-ger  than  the  Nile  and  Danube,  if  the  Nile  and 
Danube  were  not  bigger  than  the  Eridanus.  What 
makes  the  poet's  remark  the  more  improper,  the 
very  reason  why  the  Danube  is  greater  than  the 
Po,  as  he  assigns  it,  is  that  which  really  makes 
the  Po  as  great  as  it  is  ;  for  before  its  fall  into  the 
gulf,  it  receives  into  its  channel  the  most  conside- 
rable rivers  of  Piedmont,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of 
Lombardy. 

From  Venice  to  Ancona  the]tide  comes  'in  very 
sensibly  at  its  stated  periods,  but  rises  more  or  less 
in  proportion  as  it  advances  nearer  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  Lucan  has  run  out  of  his  way  to  describe 
the  phcsnomenon^  which  is  indeed  very  extraordina- 
ry to  those  who  lie  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  ocean,  and,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
lets  his  poem  stand  still  that  he  may  give  way  to 
his  own  reflections. 

Qudguejacet  liitus  dubium,  quod  terra fretumque 

Yendicat  alteniis  vicibus,  cum  fiindituv  ingens 

OceanuSf  vel  cum  refugis  sefluclibus  cnijert. 

Ventus  ab  extremo  pelagus  sic  axe  volniet 

Destituatque  ferens  :  an  sidere  mota  sec  undo 

Tethyos  unda  vagce  lunaribus  aestuat  horis  : 

Flammiger  an  Titan,  ut  alentes  hauriat  Tindas, 

Erigat  oceanuynfuctusqiie  ad  sidera  tollat^ 

Quxriie  qiios  agitat  mundi  labor  •  at  mihi  semper 

Tu  qiutcxinqtie  moves  tam  crebros  causa  meatus^ 

Ut  superi  voluere,  late. Lib.  i . 

Wash'd  with  successive  seas,  the  doubtful  strand 
By  turns  is  ocean,  and  by  turns  is  land  : 
Whether  the  winds  in  distant  regions  blow, 
Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  an<l  fro: 
Or  waning  moons  their  settled  periods  keep 
To  swell  the  billows,  and  fermcni  the  deep ; 
Or  the  tir'd  sun,  his  vigour  to  supply. 
Raises  the  floating  mountains  to  the  sky, 
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And  slakes  his  thirst  within  the  mighty  tide, 

Do  you  who  study  nature's  works  deciile  : 

Whilst  I  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire, 

Nor,  into  what  the  gods  conceal,  presumptuously  inquire.. 

At  Ferrara  I  met  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
town  is  very  large,  but  extremely  ihin  of  people. 
It  has  a  citadel,  and  sometliing  like  a  fortification 
running  round  it,  but  so  large  that  it  requires  more 
soldiers  to  defend  it,  than  the  pope  has  in  his  whole 
dominions.  The  streets  are  as  beautiful  as  any  I 
have  seen,  in  their  length,  breadth,  and  regularity. 
The  Benedictines  have  the  finest  convent  of  the 
place.  They  showed  us  in  the  church  Ariosto's 
monument :  his  epitaph  says,  he  was  JVobiliiate  ge- 
neris atque  animi  clarus.^  in  rebus  publicis  admirds- 
frandis  in  rcgendis  popidis^  in  gravissimis  et  sum- 
mis  Pontijicis  legationibus  prudentid^  consilio,  elo-- 
guentid  fircestantissimus. 

I  came  down  a  branch  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  x\lber- 
to,  within  ten  miles  of  Ravenna.  All  this  space 
lies  miserably  uncultivated  till  you  come  near  Ra- 
venna, where  the  soil  is  made  extremely  fruitful, 
and  shows  what  much  of  the  rest  might  be,  were 
there  hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  is  now  on  both  sides  of  the  road  very 
marshy,  and  generally  overgrown  with  rushes, 
which  made  me  fancy  it  was  once  floated  by  the  sea, 
that  lies  within  four  miles  of  it.  Nor  could  I  in 
the  least  doubt  it  when  I  saw  Ravenna,  that  is  now 
almost  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Adriatic, 
though  it  was  formerly  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Roman  ports. 

One  may  guess  at  its  ancient  situation  from  Mar- 
tial's 

JHeliusgue  Ranee garriant  Eavennates.     Virg.  G.  lib.  4, 
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Ravenna's  frogs  in  better  music  croak. 

and  the  description  that  Silius  Italicus  has  given 
us  of  it. 

Qiidque  gravi  retno  limosis  tegniter  undis 

Lenta  paludosa  perscindunt  stagna'JRavenntie.      Lib.  S. 

Encumber'd  in  the  mud,  their  oars  divide 
With  heavy  strokes  the  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

Accordingly  the  old  geographers  represent  it  as 
situated  among  marshes  and  shallows.  The  place 
which  is  shown  for  the  haven,  is  on  a  level  with 
the  town,  and  has  probably  been  stopped  up  by  the 
great  heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it ; 
for  all  the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left 
there  insensibly  by  the  sea's  discharging  itself  up- 
on it  for  so  many  ages.  The  ground  must  have 
been  formerly  much  lower,  for  otherwise  the  town 
would  have  lain  under  water.  The  remains  of  the 
Pharos,  that  stand  about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  two  from  the  town,  have  their  foundations  co- 
vered with  earth  for  some  yards,  as  they  told  me, 
which,  notv/ithstanding,  are  upon  a  level  with  the 
fields  that  lie  about  them,  though  it  is  probable 
they  took  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground  to  set  it 
upon.  It  was  a  square  tower  of  about  twelve  yards 
in  breadth,  asappearsby  that  part  of  it  which  yet  re- 
mains entire,  so  that  its  height  must  have  been  ve- 
ry considerable  to  have  preserved  a  proportion.  It 
is  made  in  the  form  of  the  Venetian  Campanello, 
and  is  probably  the  high  tower  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
lib.  36.  cap.  12. 

On  the  side  of  the  town,  where  the  sea  is  suppo- 
sed to  have  lain  formerly,  there  is  now  a  little 
church  called  the  Rotonda.  At  the  entrance  of  it 
are  two  stones,  the  one  with  an  inscription  in  Gothic 
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characters,  that  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable  ;  the 
other  is  a  square  piece  of  marble,  that  by  the  in- 
scription appears  ancient,  and  by  the  ornaments 
about  it  shows  itself  to  have  been  a  little  Pagan 
monument  of  two  persons  who  were  shipwrecked 
perhaps  in  the  place  where  now  their  monument 
stands.  The  first  line  and  a  half,  that  tells  their 
names  andfa.miiies  in  prose,  is  not  legible  ;  the  rest 
runs  thus, 

■  ■  ■  '   '  •JianiiS  donius  hos  prodnxit  aluir.noBf 


Libertatis  opus  coniulit  una  dies  .• 
j\''aiifra^a  mors  pariter  rapuit  guos  junxerai  aritct 
Et  duplices  luctxis  mors  perimqua  dedit. 

Both  with  the  same  indulgent  master  bless'd, 

On  the  same  day  their  liberty  possess'd  ,- 

A  shipwreck  slew  whoni  itliad  join'd  before. 

Alii  left  their  common  friends  their  fun'rals  to  deplore. 

Til  ere  is  a  turn  in  the  third  verse  that  we  lose,  by 
not  know  ing  the  circumstances  of  their  story.  It  was 
the  naiifraga  mors  which  destroyed  them,  as  it  had 
formerly  united  them ;  what  this  union  was,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  verse,  by  their  both  having 
been  made  freem.en  on  the  same  day.  If,  therefore, 
we  suppose  they  had  been  formerly  shipwrecked 
with  their  master,  and  that  he  made  them  free  at 
the  same  time,  the  epigram  is  unriddled.  Nor  is 
this  interpretation  perhaps  so  forced  as  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight,  since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  masters, 
a  little  before  their  death,  to  give  their  slaves  their 
freedom,  if  they  had  deserved  it  at  their  hands;  and 
it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose  one  involved  in 
a  common  shipwreck,  would  give  such  of  his  slaves 
their  liberty  as  should  have  the  good  luck  to  save 
themselves.  The  chancel  of  this  church  is  vaulted 
with  a  single  stone  of  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  a 
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hundred  and  fourteen  in  circumference.  There 
stood  on  the  outside  of  this  little  cupola  a  great 
tomb  of  porphyry,  and  the  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles;  but  in  the  war  that  Louis  the  Twelfth 
made  on  Italy,  the  tomb  was  broken  in  pieces  by  a 
cannon-ball.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  blow  that 
made  the  flaw  in  the  cupola,  though  the  inhabitants 
say  it  was  cracked  by  thunder,  that  destroyed  a  son  of 
one  of  their  Gothic  princes,  wh.o  had  taken  shelter 
under  it,  as  having  been  foretold  what  kind  of  death 
he  was  to  die.  I  asked  an  abbot  that  was  in  the 
church,  what  was  the  name  of  this  Gothic  prince, 
who,  after  a  little  recollection,  answered  me,  "  That 
he  could  not  tell  precisely,  but  that  he  thought  it  was 
one  Julius  Cscsar.'*  There  is  a  convent  of  Theatins, 
where  they  shov/  a  little  window  in  the  church, 
through  v.-hich  the  Koly  Ghost  is  said  to  have  enter- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  to  have  settled  on  one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  bishopric.  The  dove  is 
represented  in  the  window,  and  in  several  places  of 
the  church,  and  is  in  great  reputation  all  over  Italy. 
I  should  not  indeed  think  it  impossible  for  a  pigeon 
to  fly  in  accidentally  through  the  roof,  where  they 
still  keep  the  hole  open,  and,  by  its  fluttering  over 
such  a  particular  place,  to  give  so  superstitious  an 
assembly  an  occasion  of  favouring  a  competitor,  es- 
pecially if  he  had  many  friends  among  the  electors 
that  would  make  a  politic  use  of  such  an  accident : 
but  they  pretend  the  miracle  has  happened  more 
than  once.  Among  the  pictures  of  several  famous 
men  of  their  order,  there  is  one  with  this  inscription. 
P.  D.  Thomas  Gouldvellus  Eji.  As.  Trid.  concUio 
contra  Harcticos^  et  viAnglia  contra  Elisabet.  Field 
Confessor  consjiicuus.  The  statue  of  Alexander 
tiie  Seventh  stands  in  the  large  square  of  the  town  ; 
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it  is  cast  in  brass,  has  the  posture  that  is  always  giv- 
en the  figure  of  a  pope;  an  arm  extended, and  bles- 
sing the  people.  In  another  square,  on  a  high  pil- 
lar, is  set  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  arrayed 
like  a  queen  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  a  crown 
upon  her  head ;  for  having  delivered  the  town  from 
a  raging  pestilence.  The  custom  of  crowning  the 
Holy  Virgin  is  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  Italians^ 
that  one  often  sees  in  their  churches  a  little  tinsel 
crown,  or  perhaps  a  circle  of  stars  glued  to  the  can- 
vass over  the  head  of  the  figure,  which  sometimes 
spoils  a  good  picture.  In  the  convent  of  Benedic- 
tines I  saw  three  huge  chests  of  marble,  with  no  in- 
scription on  them  that  I  could  find,  though  they  are 
said  to  contain  the  ashes  of  Valentinian,  Honorius, 
and  his  sister  Placidia.  From  Ravenna  I  came  to 
Rimini,  having  passed  the  Rubicon  ])y  the  way.  This 
river  is  not  so  very  contemptible  as  it  is  generally 
represented,  and  was  much  increased  by  the  melting 
of  the  snov/s  when  Csssar  passed  it  according  to 
Lucan. 

Fonte  cadi*  modico par^-icgue  zmpellitiir  undis 

.Puniceus  Ilubicon,  curafervida  canduit  xstas  : 

Perque  imas  serpit  vidles,  et  Gcdlica  cerins 

Limes  ab  ^^nsoruis  disterminat  arva  colonis  ; 

Tunc  vires  prccbedat  hyems»  atque  auxerat  nndas 

Tertia  jam  gravida  pluvialis  Cynthia  coning 

Et  madidis  Euri  resolatce Jlatibus  Alpes.  Lib.  .1. 

While  summei' lasts,  the  streams  of  Uubicon 
From  their  spent  source  in  a  small  current  run, 
Hid  in  the  winding  vales  they  gently  glide. 
And  Italy  from  neighb'ring  Gaul  divide  ; 
]?ut  now,  Vv'ith  winter  storms  increas'd,  they  rose, 
Bv  wat'ry  moons  produc'd,  and  Alpine  snows. 
That  meUlng  on  tlie  hoary  mountains  lay. 
And  in  warm  eastern  winds  dissolv'd  away. 

This  river  is  now  called  Pisatello. 
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Rimini  has  nothing  modern  to  boast  of.  Its  an- 
tiquities are  as  follow :  a  marble  bridge  of  five 
arches,  built  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  for  the  in- 
scription is  still  legible,  though  not  rightly  trans- 
cribed by  Gruter.  A  triumphal  arch  raised  by  Au- 
gustus, which  makes  a  noble  gate  to  the  town, 
though  part  of  it  is  ruined.  The  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  Suggestum,  on  which  it  is  said 
that  Julius  Caesar  harangued  his  army  after  having 
passed  the  Rubicon.  I  must  confess  I  can  by  no 
means  look  on  this  last  as  authentic  :  it  is  built 
of  hewn  stone,  like  the  pedestal  of  a  pillar,  but 
something  higher  than  ordinary,  and  is  but  just 
broad  enough  for  one  man  to  stand  upon  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ancient  Suggestums,  as  I  have 
often  observed  on  medals,  as  well  as  on  Constan- 
tine's  arch,  were  made  of  wood,  like  a  little  kind  of 
stage,  for  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  sometimes  re- 
presented, that  are  supposed  to  fasten  the  boards 
together.  We  often  see  on  them  the  emperor,  and 
two  or  three  general  officers,  sometimes  sitting 
and  sometimes  standing,  as  they  made  speeches,  or 
distributed  a  congiary  to  the  soldiers  or  people. 
They  were  probably  always  in  readiness,  and  carried 
among  the  baggage  of  the  army,  whereas  this  at 
Rimini  must  have  been  built  on  the  place,  and  re- 
quired some  time  before  it  could  be  finished. 

If  the  observation  I  have  here  made  is  just,  it 
may  serve  as  a  confirmation  to  the  Ie?vrncd  Frabet- 
ti's  conjecture  on  Trajan's  pillar  ;  who  supposes, 
I  think,  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  that  the 
camps,  intrenchments,  and  other  works  of  the  same 
nature,  which  are  cutout  as  if  they  had  been  made 
of  brick  or  hewn  stone,  were,  in  reality,  only  of 
earth,  turf,  or  the  like  materials ;  for  there  are  on 
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the  pillar  some  of  these  Suggestums  which  are 
figured  like  those  on  medals,  with  only  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  seem  built  of  brick  or  free-stone. 
At  twelve  miles  distance  from  Rimini  stands  the 
little  republic  of  St.  Marino,  which  I  could  not 
forbear  visiting,  though  it  lies  out  of  the  common 
tour  of  travellers,  and  has  excessively  bad  ways  to  it. 
I  shall  here  give  a  particular  account  of  it,  because 
I  know  of  nobody  else  that  has  done  it.  One  may, 
at  least,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  it  some- 
thing more  singular  than  can  be  found  in  great 
governments,  and  form  from  it  an  idea  of  Venice 
in  its  first  beginnings,  when  it  had  only  a  few  heaps 
of  earth  for  its  dominions,  or  of  Rome  itself,  when 
it  had  as  yet  covered  but  one  of  its  seven  hills, 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ST.  MARINO. 

The  town  and  republic  of  St.  Marino  stands  on 
the  top  of  a  very  high  and  craggy  mountain.  It  is 
generally  hid  among  the  clouds,  and  lay  under 
snow  when  I  saw  it,  though  it  was  clear  and  warm 
weather  in  all  the  country  about  it.  There  is  not 
a  spring  or  fountain,  that  I  could  hear  of,  in  the 
whole  dominions,  but  they  are  always  v/ell  provid- 
ed with  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs  of  rain  and 
snow-water.  The  wine  that  grows  on  the  sides  of 
their  mountain  is  extraordinary  good,  and  I  think 
much  better  than  any  I  met  with  on  the  cold  side 
of  the  Apennines.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  their 
cellars,  which  have  most  of  them  a  natural  advan- 
tage that  renders  them  extremely  cool  in  the  hot- 
test seasons,  for  they  have  generally  in  the  sides  of 
them  deep  holes  that  run  into  the  hollows  of  the 
hill,  from  whence  there  constantly  issues  a  breath- 
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ing  kind  of  vapour,  so  very  chilling  in  the  siimnier 
time,  that  a  man  can  scarce  suffer  his  hand  in  the 
wind  of  it. 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hillocks 
that  lie  scattered  about  the  bottom  of  it,  is  the 
whole  circuit  of  these  dominions.  They  have,  what 
they  call  three  castles,  three  convents,  and  five 
churches,  and  can  reckon  about  five  thousand  souls 
in  their  community.  The  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
the  historians,  who  mention  this  little  republic,  give 
the  folio v/ing  account  of  its  original.  St.  INIarino 
w^as  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  and  by  trade 
a  mason.  He  v/as  employed  above  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  reparation  of  Rimini,  and, 
after  he  had  finished  his  work,  retired  to  this  so- 
litary mountain,  as  finding  it  very  proper  for  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greatest  rigours 
and  austerities  of  religion.  He  had  not  been  long 
here  before  he  wrought  a  reputed  miracle,  which, 
joined  with  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  gained  him 
so  great  an  esteem,  that  the  princess  of  the  coun- 
try made  him  a  present  of  the  mountain,  Lo  dispose 
of  it  at  his  own  discretion.  His  reputation  quickly 
peopled  it,  and  gave  rise  to  the  republic  which  calls 
itself  after  his  name  :  so  that  the  commonwealth  of 
Marino  may  boast  at  least  of  a  nobler  original  than 
that  of  Rome,  the  one  having  been  at  first  an  asy- 
lum for  robbers  and  murderers,  and  the  other  a 
resort  of  persons  eminent  for  their  piety  and  devo- 
tion. The  best  of  their  churches  is  dedicated  to 
the  saint,  and  holds  his  ashes,  ilis  statue  stands 
over  the  high  altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain 
in  his  hands,  crowned  with  three  castles,  which  is 
likewise  the  arms  of  the  commonv/ealih.  They 
attribute  to    his  protection  the    long   duration    of 
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uieir  state,  and  look  on  him  as  the  greatest  saint 
next  the  Blessed  Virgin.  I  saw  in  their  statute- 
book  a  law  against  such  as  speak  disrespectfully  of 
hini,  who  are  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as 
tlvosc  who  are  convicted  of  blasphemy. 

This  petty  republic  has  now  lasted  thirteen  hun- 
dred years,  while  all  the  other  states  of  Italy  have 
several  times  changed  their  masters  and  forms  of 
government.  Their  whole  history  is  comprised 
in  two  purchases,  which  they  made  of  a  neighbour- 
ing prince,  and  in  a  war  in  which  they  assisted  the 
pope  against  a  lord  of  Rimini.  In  the  year  1100, 
they  bought  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  they 
did  another  in  the  year  1170.  The  papers  of  the 
conditions  are  preserved  in  their  archives,  where 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  name  of  the  agent 
for  the  commonwealth,  of  the  seller,  of  the  notary, 
and  the  witnesses,  are  the  same  in  both  the  instru- 
ments, though  drawn  up  at  seventy  years  distance 
from  each  other.  Nor  can  it  be  any  mistake  in  the 
date,  because  the  popes  and  emperors  names,  with 
the  year  of  their  respective  reigns,  are  both  punc- 
tually set  down.  About  290  years  after  this  they 
assisted  Pope  Pius  the  Second  against  one  of  the 
Malatestas,  who  was  then  Lord  of  Rimini ;  and 
when  they  had  helped  to  conquer  him,  received 
from  the  pope,  as  a  reward  for  their  assistance, 
four  little  castles.  This  they  represent  as  the 
flourishing  time  of  the  commonvrealth,  when  their 
dominions  reached  half  way  up  a  neighbouring 
hill;  but  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  their  old 
extent.  They  would  ])robably  sell  their  liberty  as 
dear  as  they  could  to  any  that  attacked  them  ;  for 
there  is  but  one  road  by  which  tociimb  up  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  very  severe  law  against  any  of  their 
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own  body  that  enters  the  town  by  another  path,  lest 
any  new  one  should  be  worn  on  the  sides  of  their 
mountain.  All  that  are  capable  of  bearing  arms 
are  exercised,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  call. 

The  sovereign  power  of  the  republic  was  lodged 
originally  in  what  they  called  the  areiig-o,  a  great 
council,  in  which  every  house  had  its  representa- 
tive. But  because  they  found  too  much  confusion 
in  such  a  multitude  of  statesmen,  they  devolved 
their  whole  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  council 
of  sixty.  The  arengo,  however,  is  still  called  to- 
gether in  cases  of  extraordinary  importance;  and 
if,  after  due  summons,  any  member  absents 
himself,  he  is  to  be  fined  to  the  value  of  about  a 
penny  English,  which  the  statute  says  he  shall  pay, 
sine  aliqud  diminutione  aut  gratia.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  government,  the  council  of  sixty  (which, 
notwithstanding  the  name,  consists  but  of  forty 
persons)  has  in  its  hands  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, and  is  made  up  half  out  of  the  noble  families, 
and  half  out  of  the  plebeian.  They  decide  all  by 
balloting,  are  not  admitted  till  five  and  twenty  years 
old,  and  chuse  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Thus  far  they  agree  with  the  great  council  of 
Venice,  but  their  power  is  much  more  extended; 
for  no  sentence  can  stand  that  is  not  confirmed  by 
two-thirds  of  this  council.  Besides,  that  no  son 
can  be  admitted  into  it  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
nor  two  be  in  it  of  the  same  family,  nor  any  enter 
but  by  election.  The  chief  officers  of  the  com- 
monwealth are  the  two  capitaneos,  who  have  such 
a  power  as  the  old  Roman  consuls  had,  but  are 
chosen  every  six  months.  I  talked  with  some  that 
had  been  capitaneos  six  or  seven  times,  though  the 
office  is  never  to  be  continued  to  the  same  persons 
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twice  successively.  The  third  officer  is  the  com- 
missary, who  judges  in  all  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
ters. But  because  the  many  alliances,  friendships, 
and  intermarriages,  as  well  as  the  personal  feuds 
and  animosities  that  happen  among  so  small  a  peo- 
ple might  obstruct  the  course  of  justice,  if  one  of 
their  own  number  had  the  distribution  of  it  ;  they 
have  always  a  foreigner  for  this  employ,  whom  they 
chuse  for  three  years,  and  maintain  out  of  the  pub- 
lic stock.  He  must  be  a  doctor  of  law,  and  a  man 
of  known  integrity.  He  is  joined  in  commission 
with  the  capitaneos,  and  acts  something  like  the 
recorder  of  London  under  the  lord  mayor.  The 
commonwealth  of  Genoa  was  forced  to  make  use 
of  a  foreign  judge  for  many  years,  whilst  the  re- 
public was  torn  into  the  divisions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Gibelines.  The  fourth  man  in  the  state  is  the 
physician,  who  must  likewise  be  a  stranger,  and  is 
maintained  by  a  public  salary.  He  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  horse  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  inspect  all 
drugs  that  are  imported.  He  must  be  at  least  thir- 
ty-five years  old,  a  doctor  of  the  faculty,  and  emi- 
nent for  his  religion  and  honesty  ;  that  his  rashness 
or  ignorance  may  not  unpeople  the  commonwealth: 
and  that  they  may  not  suffer  long  under  any  bad 
choice,  he  is  elected  only  for  three  years.  The 
present  physician  is  a  very  understanding  man,  and 
well  read  in  our  countrymen,  Harvey,  Willis,  Syden- 
ham, See.  He  has  been  continued  for  some  time 
among  them,  and  they  say  the  commonwealth  thrives 
under  his  hands.  Another  person,  who  makes  no 
ordinary  figure  in  the  republic,  is  the  schoolmaster. 
I  scarce  met  with  any  in  the  place  that  had  not  some 
tincture  of  learning.  I  had  the  perusal  of  a  Latin 
book  in  folio,  entitled,  Statuta  lUustrisdma  Meifiub' 
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Ilea  SancH  Mari7ii,  printed  at  Rimini  by  order  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  chapter  on  the  public 
ministers  says,  that  when  an  ambassador  is  despatch- 
ed from  the  republic  to  any  foreign  state  he  shall 
be  allowed,  out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  value  of  a 
shilling  a  day.  The  people  are  esteemed  very  ho- 
nest and  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and 
seem  to  live  more  happy  and  contented  among  their 
rocks  and  snows,  than  others  of  the  Italians  do  in 
the  pleasantest  valleys  of  the  world.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  natural  love  that 
mankind  has  for  liberty,  and  of  their  aversion  to  an 
arbitrary  government,  than  such  a  savage  mountain 
covered  with  people,  and  the  Campania  of  Rome^ 
which  lies  in  the  same  country,  almost  destitute  of 
inhabitants. 

PESARO,  FANO,  SENIGALLIA,  ANCONA, 
LORETTO,  ^c.    TO  ROME. 

From  Rimini  to  Lorettothe  towns  of  note  are  Pe- 
saro,  Fano,  Senigallia,  and  Ancona.  Fano  received 
its  name  from  the  Fane  or  temple  of  Fortune  that 
stood  in  it.  One  may  still  see  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  there  to  Augustus :  it  is  indeed  very  mucb 
defacedby  time  ;  but  the  plan  of  it,  as  it  stood  entire 
with  all  its  inscriptions,  is  neatly  cut  upon  the  wall 
of  a  neighbouring  building.  In  each  of  these 
towns  is  a  beautiful  marble  fountain,  where  the  water 
runs  continually  through  several  little  spouts,  which 
looks  very  refreshing  in  these  hot  countries,  and 
gives  a  great  coolness  to  the  air  about  them.  That 
of  Pesaro  is  handsomely  designed.  Ancona  is 
much  the  most  considerable  of  these  towns.  It 
stands  on  a  promontory,  and  loolts  more  beautiful 
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at  a  distance  than  when  you  are  in  it.  The  port 
was  made  by  Trajan,  for  which  he  has  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  to  him  by  the  sea  side.  The  marble 
of  this  arch  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  being  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  and  salt  sea- vapours,  that  by 
continually  fretting  it  preserves  itself  from  that 
mouldy  colour,  which  others  of  the  same  materials 
have  contracted.  Though  the  Italians  and  voyage- 
writers  call  these  of  Rimini,  Fano,  and  Ancona,  tri- 
umphal arches,  there  was  probably  some  distinction 
made  among  the  Romans  between  such  honorary 
arches  erected  to  emperors,  and  those  that  were  rai- 
sed to  them  on  the  account  of  victory,  which  are 
properly  triumphal  arches.  This  at  Ancona  was 
an  instance  of  gratitude  to  Trajan  for  the  port  he 
had  made  there,  as  the  two  others  I  have  mention- 
ed, were  probably  for  some  reason  of  the  same  na- 
ture. One  may,  however,  observe  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  who,  to  encourage  their  em- 
perors in  their  inclination  of  doing  good  to  their 
country,  gave  the  same  honours  to  the  great  actions 
of  peace,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  to  those  of  war.  This  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  medals  that  are  stamped  on  the  same  occasions. 
I  remember  to  have  seen  one  of  Galba's  with  a  tri- 
umphal arch  on  the  reverse,  that  was  n-iade  by  the 
senate's  order  for  his  having  remitted  a  tax.  R. 
XXXX.  REMISSA.  S.  C.  The  medal  which 
was  made  for  Trajan  in  remembrance  of  his  bene- 
ficence to  Ancona  is  very  common.  The  reverse 
has  on  it  a  port  with  a  chain  running  across  it, 
and  betwixt  them  both  a  boat,  with  this  inscription, 

S.  P.  Q.  R  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI.  S.  C. 
I  know  Fabretti  would  fain  ascribe    this  medal  to 
another  occasion,  but  Bellorio,  in  his  additions  to 
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Angcioni,  has  sufficiently  refuted  all  he  says  on 
that  subject. 

At  Loretto  I  mquired  for  the  English  Jesuit's 
lodging,  and,  on  the  stair-case  that  leads  to  them, 
I  saw  several  pictures  of  such  as  had  been  execut- 
ed in  England,  as  the  two  Garnets,  Oldcorn,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  thirty.  Whatever  were 
their  crimes,  the  inscription  says  they  suffered  for 
their  religion,  and  some  of  them  are  represented 
lying  under  such  tortures  as  are  not  in  use  among  us. 
The  martyrs  of  1679  are  set  by  themselves,  Avith 
a  knife  stuck  in  the  bosom  of  each  figure,  to  signi- 
fy that  they  were  quartered. 

The  riches  in  the  Holy  House  and  Treasury  are 
surprisingly  great,  and  as  much  surpassed  my  ex- 
pectation as  other  sights  have  generally  fallen  short 
of  it.  Silver  can  scarce  find  an  admission,  and 
gold  itself  looks  but  poorly  among  such  an  incred- 
ible number  of  precious  stones.  There  will  be,  in  a 
few  ages  more,  the  jewels  of  the  greatest  value  in 
Europe,  if  the  devotion  of  its  princes  continues  in 
its  present  fervour.  The  last  offering  was  made 
by  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Poland,  and  cost  her 
18,060  crowns.  Some  have  wondered  that  the 
Turk  never  attacks  this  treasury,  since  it  lies  so 
near  the  sea  shore,  and  is  so  weakly  guarded.  But, 
besides  that  he  has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no 
success,  it  is  certain  the  Venetians  keep  too  watch- 
ful an  eye  over  his  motions  at  present,  and  would 
never  suffer  him  to  enter  the  Adriatic.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  Christian  prince  to 
surprise  it,  who  has  ships  still  passing  to  and  fro 
without  suspicion,  especially  if  he  had  a  party  in 
the  town,  disguised  like  pilgrims,  to  secure  a  gate 
for  him ;  for  there  have  been  sometimes  to  the 
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number  of  100,000  in  a  day's  time,  as  it  is  generally- 
reported.  But  it  is  probable  the  veneration  for  the 
Holy  House,  and  the  horror  of  an  action  that  would 
be  resented  by  all  the  Catholic  princes  of  Europe, 
will  be  as  great  a  security  to  the  place  as  the  strong- 
est fortification.  It  is,  indeed,  an  amazing  thing  to 
see  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  riches  lie  dead, 
and  untouched  in  the  midst  of  so  much  poverty 
and  misery  as  reign  on  all  sides  of  them.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  but  the  pope  would  make 
use  of  these  treasures  in  case  of  any  great  calami- 
ty that  should  endanger  the  holy  see  ;  as  an  unfor- 
tunate war  with  the  Turk,  or  a  powerful  league  a- 
mong  the  Protestants.  For  I  cannot  but  look  on 
those  vast  heaps  of  wealth,  that  are  amassed  to- 
gether, in  so  many  religious  places  of  Italy,  as  the 
hidden  reserves  and  magazines  of  the  church,  that 
she  would  open  on  any  pressing  occasion  for  her  last 
defence  and  preservation.  If  these  riches  were  all 
turned  into  current  coin,  and  employed  in  com- 
merce, they  would  make  Italy  the  most  flourishing 
country  in  Europe.  The  case  of  the  Holy  House 
is  nobly  designed,  and  executed  by  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Italy,  that  flourished  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  statues  of  the  Sybils  are  very  finely 
wrought,  each  of  them  in  a  different  air  and  pos- 
ture, as  are  likewise  those  of  the  prophets  under- 
neath them.  The  roof  of  the  treasury  is  painted 
with  the  same  kind  of  device.  There  stands  at  the 
upper  end  of  it  a  large  crucifix,  very  much  esteem- 
ed ;  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  represents  him  in 
his  last  agonies  of  death,  and,  amidst  all  the  ghast- 
liness  of  the  visage,  has  something  in  it  very  ami- 
able. The  gates  of  the  church  are  said  to  be  of 
Corinthian  brass?  with  many  scripture  stories  ris- 
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mg  on  them  in  basso  relievo.  The  pope's  statue, 
and  the  fountain  by  it,  would  make  a  noble  show  in 
a  place  less  beautified  with  so  many  other  produc- 
tions of  art.  The  spicery,  the  cellar  and  its  furni- 
ture, the  great  revenues  of  the  (sonvent,  with  the 
story  of  the  Holy  House,  are  too  well  known  to  be 
here  insisted  upon. 

Whoever  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  impos- 
ture, they  seem  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  it  from 
the  veneration  that  the  old  Romans  paid  to  the  cot- 
tage of  Romulus,  which  stood  on  Mount  Capitol; 
and  was  repaired  from  time  to  time  as  it  fell  to  de- 
cay. Virgil  has  given  a  pretty  image  of  this  little 
thatched  palace,  that  represents  it  standing  in  Man- 
lius's  time,  327  years  after  the  death  of  Romulus,. 

In  summo  custos  Tarpeix  Jilanlius  arcis 
Stabat  pro  templo,  et  Capitolia  celsa  tenebat : 
liomuUoqiie  recens  horrebat  regia  culmo.  Mu.  lib.  $. 

UigK  on  a  I'ock  heroic  Manlius  stood 

To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  temple's  god  : 

Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  you  might  behold 

The  palace  thatch'd  -with  straw. Dryden. 

From  Loretto,  in  my  way  to  Rome,  I  passed 
through  Recanati,  Macerata,  Tolentino,  and  Folig- 
ni.  In  the  last  there  is  a  convent  of  nuns,  called  la 
Contessa,  that  has  in  the  church  an  incomparable 
Madona  of  Raphael.  At  Spoletto,  the  next  town 
on  the  road,  are  some  antiquities.  The  most  re- 
markable is  an  aqueduct  of  a  Gothic  structure,  that 
conveys  the  water  from  Mount  St.  Francis  to  Spo- 
letto, which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  its  height  by 
any  other  in  Europe.  They  reckon  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top  of  it,  230  yards. 
In  my  way  hence  to  Terni  I  saw  the  river  Clitum- 
nus,  celebrated  by  so  many  of  the  poets,  for  a  par- 
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licular  quality  in  its  waters,  of  making  cattle  white 
that  drink  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country- 
have  still  the  same  opinion  of  it,  as  I  found  upon  in- 
quiry, and  have  a  great  many  oxen  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour to  confirm  them  in  it.  It  is  probable  this  breed 
was  first  settled  in  the  country,  and  continuing 
still  the  same  species,  has  made  the  inhabitants  im- 
pute it  to  a  wrong  cause  ;  though  they  may  as 
well  fancy  their  hogs  turn  black  for  some  reason 
of  the  same  nature,  because  there  are  none  in  Italy 
of  any  other  breed.  The  river  Clitumnus,  and 
Mevania  that  stood  on  the  banks  of  it,  are  famous 
for  the  herds  of  victims  with  which  they  furnished 
all  Italy. 

Quaformosa  sno  Clitumnus  flumina  luco 
Integity  et  niveos  abluit  unda  boves.  Prop.  lib.  2. 

Hinc  albi  Clitumne gyeges^  et  maxima  taurut 

Victima,  sxpe  tuo  perfusi  Jiumine  sacro" 

JRomanos ad  templa  Detim  duxere  triumphos. 

Georg.  2.  Vikg. 

There  flows  Clitumnus  through  the  fiow'ry  i)lain ; 

Whose  waves,  for  triumphs  after  prosp'rous  war. 

The  victim  ox,  and  snowy  sheep  prepare. 
Patulis  Clitumnus  in  arvis 

Candentes  gelido  profundit  Jiumine  tattros. 

SiL.  Ital.  lib.  2. 


•Tauriferis  ubi  se  J\levania  campis 


Explicat Luc.  lib.  l; 

^tque  ubi  latis 
Projecta  in  campis  nebulas  exhalat  inevtes, 
Et  sedet  ingentem  pascens  Mevania  tauniyrif 
JJona  Jovi ■     '  Idem.  lib.  6 

J^'ec  si  vacuet  Mevania  valles, 

Ant  pros  stent  niveos  Clitumna  novalia  tauros^ 
Sujfficiam Stat.  Syl.  Irb,  1 

'Pinguior  Iliapulla  traheretur  taurus  et  ipsd 
Mole  piger,  nonjinitima  nuiritusin  he^bay 
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Lxta  sedostendens  Clitumni  pasctia  sa7ig-uis 

Iret  et  a  grandi  cervix  ferienda  miniatro.    J u  v.  Sat.  1 2. 

A  bull  high  fed  should  fall  the  sacrifice, 
One  of  Hispulla's  huge  pi'odigious  size  : 
Not  one  of  those  our  neighb'ring  pastures  feed, 
But  of  Clitumnus  whitest  sacred  breed  : 
The  lively  tincture  of  whose  gushing  blood 
Should  clearly  prove  the  richness  of  his  food  ; 
■^     A  neck  so  strong,  so  large,  as  would  command 
The  speeding  blow  of  some  uncommon  hand. 

Mr.  CONGREVE, 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  quote  Clau- 
dian. 

Terni  is  the  next  town  in  course,  formerly  called 
Interamna,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  part  of  Asia 
was  named  Mesopotamia.  We  enter  at  the  gate 
of  the  Three  Monuments,  so  called,  because  there 
stood  near  it  a  monument  erected  to  Tacitus  the  his- 
torian, with  two  others  to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and 
Florianus,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  place.  These 
were  a  few  years  ago  demolished  by  thunder,  and 
the  fragments  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  some 
gentlemen  of  the  town.  Near  the  dome  I  was 
shown  a  square  marble,  inserted  in  the  wall,  with 
the  following  inscription  : 

Saluti  perpetuce  Aiigusti 
Libertatiqtie  Publicts  Popnli  Roinani 

Geni'j  mitnicipi  ^iiinopost 

Jntcramnam  Conditam. 
1).  CC.  IV. 

Ad  Cnejum  Dotnitinm  Ahenvbarbum.  '    '"  Cons, 

providentice  IH.  Caesaris  A^igusti  nati  ad  JEternitatem  Rmna- 
ni  nominis  sitblato  hoste  perniciosissbno  P.  B.  Fanstus  Titiu.f 
Liberalis  VI.  viritei^m.  P.  S.  F.  C\  that  is,  pecunia  sua  fieri 
curavii. 

This  stone  was  probably  set  up  on  occasion  of  the 
fall  of  Sejanus.      After  the  name  of  Ahenobarbus 
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there  is  a  little  furrow  in  the  marble,  but  so  smooth 
and  well  polished,  that  I  should  not  have  taken  no- 
tice of  it  had  not  I  seen  Coss.  at  the  end  of  it,  by 
which  it  is  plain  there  was  once  the  name  of  ano- 
ther consul,  which  has  been  industriously  razed 
out.  Lucius  Aruncius  Camillus  Scribonianus  was 
consul  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius*,  and  was  af- 
terwards put  to  death  for  a  conspiracy  that  he  Imd 
formed  against  the  emperor  Claudius ;  at  which 
time  it  was  ordered  that  his  name  and  consulate 
should  be  effaced  out  of  all  public  registers  and  in- 
scriptions. It  is  not  therefore  improbable  that  it 
was  this  long  name  which  filled  up  the  gap  I  am 
now  mentioning.  There  are  near  this  monu- 
ment the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre,  with  some  of 
the  caves  entire.  I  saw  among  the  ruins  an  old 
heathen  altar,  with  this  particularity  in  it,  that  it  is 
hollowed,  like  a  dish,  at  one  end ;  but  it  was  not 
this  end  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid,  as  one  may 
guess  from  the  make  of  the  festoon  that  runs  round 
the  altar,  and  is  inverted  when  the  hollow  stands 
uppermost.  In  the  same  yard,  among  the  rubbish 
of  the  theatre,  lie  two  pillars,  the  one  of  granite, 
and  the  other  of  a  very  beautiful  marble.  I  went  out 
of  my  way  to  see  the  famous  cascade  about  three 
miles  from  Terni.  It  is  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
river  Velino,  which  Virgil  mentions  in  the  seventh 
^neid— -Rosea  rura  Velini, 

The  channel  of  this  river  lies  very  high,  and  is 
shaded  on  all  sides  by  a  green  forest,  made  up  of 
several  kinds  of  trees  that  preserve  their  verdure 
all  the  year  The  neighbouring  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  them,  and,   by  reason   of  their  height? 

»  Vide  Fast.  Consul,  Sicul. 
K  2 
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are  more  exposed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  rains 
than  any  of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  gives  occa- 
sion to  Virgil's  rosea  rura,  (dewy  countries.)  The 
river  runs  extremely  rapid  before  its  fall,  and 
rushes  down  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  yards  high, 
it  throws  itself  into  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  which  has 
probably  been  worn  by  such  a  constant  fall  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  impossible  to  see  the  bottom  on  which  it 
breaks,  for  the  thickness  of  the  mist  that  rises  from 
it,  which  looks  at  a  distance  like  clouds  of  smoke 
ascending  from  some  vast  furnace,  and  distils  in  per- 
petual rains  on  all  the  places  that  lie  near  it.  I  think 
there  is  something  more  astonishing  in  this  c  ascade, 
than  in  all  the  water-works  of  Versailles,  and 
could  not  but  wonder  when  I  first  saw  it,  that  I  had 
never  met  with  it  in  any  of  the  old  poets,  especial- 
ly in  Claudian,  who  makes  his  Emperor  Honorius 
go  out  of  his  way  to  see  the  river  Nar,  which  runs 
just  below  it,  and  yet  does  not  mention  what  would 
have  been  so  great  an  embellishment  to  his  poem. 
But  at  present  I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  not- 
withstanding  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men  to 
the  contrary,  that  this  is  the  gulf  through  which 
Virgil's  Alecto  shoots  herself  into  hell:  for  the  ve- 
ry place,  the  great  reputation  of  it,  the  fall  of  wa- 
ters, the  woods  that  encompass  it,  with  the  smoke 
and  noise  that  arise  from  it,  are  all  pointed  at  in  the 
description.  Perhaps  he  would  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  river,  because  he  has  done  it  in  the  ver- 
ses that  precede.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  cas- 
cade is  not  far  off  that  part  of  Italy,  which  has  been 
called  Ilaliae  Meditullium, 

Est  locus  lialice  medio,  sub  montibus  altls, 
JVobilis,  etfamd  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
vtnsaiicti  vall&S)  defms  huncfrondibus  dtriitn 
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Urffet  utrinque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragssui 
Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vortice  torrena  .• 
Ilic  specus  horrenduniy  et  savi  spiracula  Ditis 
jyfonstrantur,  ruptoque  in^ens  Acheronte  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces ^  quels  condita  Erinnyt 
Invisum  numen  terras  ccelumgue  levabat.  Mn»  7. 

In  midst  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fame. 
There  lies  a  vale,  Amsanctus  is  the  name,  . 
Below  the  lofty  mounts:  on  either  side 
Thick  forests  the  forbidden  entrance  hide  : 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood 
An  arm  ariseth  of  the  Stygian  flood; 
Which,  falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  sound 
Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  around. 
Here  Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell. 
And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  hell. 
To  this  infernal  gate  the  fury  flies. 
Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  lab'ring  skie&. 

Dryden. 

It  was  indeed  the  most  proper  place  in  the  world 
for  a  fury  lo  make  her  exit^  after  she  had  filled  a 
nation  with  distractions  and  alarms  ;  and  I  believe 
every  reader's  imagination  is  pleased,  when  he  sees 
the  angry  goddess  thus  sinking,  as  it  were,  in  a  tem- 
pest, and  plunging  herself  into  hell,  amidst  such  a 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion. 

The  river  Velino,  after  having  found  its  way  cut 
from  among  the  rocks  where  it  falls,  runs  into  the 
Nera.  The  channel  of  this  last  river  is  white  with 
rocks,  and  the  surface  of  it,  for  a  long  space,  cover- 
ed with  froth  and  bubbles;  for  it  runs  all  along  upoH 
the  fret,  and  is  still  breaking  against  the  stones  that 
oppose  its  passage :  so  that  for  these  reasons,  as  well 
as  for  the  mixture  of  sulphur  in  its  waters,  it  is  very 
well  described  by  Virgil,  in  that  verse  which  men- 
tions these  two  rivers  in  their  old  Roman  names 

Tartaream  intendit  vocem,  qua  protinus  omne 
Contremuitnemus,  et  sylva  intonu^repro/mdifs 
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Audiit  et  long^  Trivi£  lacusy  audiit  amnis 

Sulftired  JVar  albus  aqiid,fontesqne  Velini.  JEn.  7. 

The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar. 

The  VeHne  fountains,  and  sulphureous  Nar, 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  the  signal  of  the  war.  DRYDE^'. 

He  makes  the  sound  of  the  Fury's  trumpet  run 

up  the  Nera  to  the  very  sources  of  Velino,  which 

agrees  extremely  well  with  the  situation  of  these 

rivers.     When   Virgil  has  marked  any  particular 

quality  in  a  river,  the  other  poets  seldom  fail  of 

copying  after  him. 

■  Sulphureus  J\rar.  A  us  on. 

JVarque  albesceniibus  xindis 

In  Tibrirn  properans S  i  L.  It.  lib.  8 . 

— — — Et  JVar  vitiatus  odoro 


Siilfure- 


Claud,  de  Pros,  et  Olyb.  Cons. 
-The  hoary  Nar, 


Corrupted  with  the  stench  of  sulphur,  flows. 

And  into  Tiber's  streams  th'  infected  current  throws. 

From  this  river  our  next  town  on  the  road  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Narni.  I  saw  hereabouts  noth- 
ing remarkable  except  Augustus's  bridge  that  stands 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  stateliest 
ruins  in  Italy.  It  has  no  cement,  and  looks  as  firm 
as  one  entire  stone.  There  is  an  arch  of  it  unbro- 
ken, the  broadest  that  I  have  ever  seen,  though,  by 
reason  of  its  great  height,  it  does  not  appear  so.  The 
middle  one  was  still  much  broader.  They  join  to- 
gether two  mountains,  and  belonged,  without  doubt, 
to  the  bridge  that  Martial  mentions,  though  Mr. 
Hay  takes  them  to  be  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 

Sedjam  parce  mihi,  nee  abutere,  JVaniia,  quintOt 
JPerpetuo  liceat  sic  tibi  pontefrui !  Lib.  7- 

Preserve  my  better  part,  and  S;»are  my  friend ; 
So^  Narm,  may  thy  bridge  for  ever  stand. 
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From  Narni  I  went  to  Otricoli,  a  very  mean,  little 
village,  that  stands  where  the  castle  of  Ocriculum 
did  formerly.  I  turned  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
road  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  Ocriculum,  that  lie 
near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  There  are  still  scatter- 
ed pillars  and  pedestals,  huge  pieces  of  marble  half 
buried  in  the  earth,  fragments  of  towers,  subter- 
raneous vaults,  bathing  places,  and  the  like  marks 
of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

In  my  way  to  Rome,  seeing  a  high  hill  standing 
by  itself  in  the  Campania,  I  did  not  question  but  it 
had  a  classic  name,  and,  upon  inquiry,  found  it  to 
be  Mount  Soracte.  The  Italians  at  present  call  it, 
because  its  name  begins  with  an  S,  St.  Oreste. 

The  fatigue  of  our  crossing  the  Apennines,  and 
of  our  whole  journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  was 
very  agreeably  relieved  by  the  variety  of  scenes  we 
passed  through ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  rude  pros- 
pect of  rocks  rising  one  above  another,  of  the  gut- 
ters deep  worn  in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of 
rain  and  snow-water,  or  the  long  channels  of  sand 
winding  about  their  bottoms,  that  are  sometimes 
filled  with  so  many  rivers :  we  saw,  in  six  days*  tra- 
velling, the  several  seasons  of  the  year  in  their 
beauty  and  perfection.  We  were  sometimes  shiv- 
ering on  the  top  of  a  bleak  mountain,  and  a  little 
while  after  basking  in  a  warm  valley,  covered  with 
violets  and  almond-trees  in  blossom,the  bees  already 
swarming  over  them,  though  but  in  the  month  of 
February.  Sometimes  our  road  led  us  through 
groves  of  olives,  or  by  gardens  of  oranges,  or  into 
several  hollow  apartments  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  that  look  like  so  many  natural  green- 
houses ;  as  being  always  shaded  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  that  never  lose  their  verdure. 
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I  shall  say  nothing  to  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  by  most  of  the  voyage-writers  that 
have  passed  it,  but  shall  set  down  Claudian*s  account 
of  the  journey  that  Honorius  made  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  which  lies  most  of  it  in  the  same  road  that  I 
have  been  describing. 

. Antiqux  muros  egre»sa  Ravenn<e 

Sig-na  movetyjamgue  ora  Padi  portusqiie  relinquit 
Flnmineosy  certis  ubi  legibus  advena  JVereus 
x^stuaty  et  pronas  puppes  nunc  amne  secundo 
J^unc  redeunte  vehity  nudataque  littorajtuctu 
Deserity  oceani  lunaribiis  <emxila  damnis  ; 
liXtior  hinc  fano  recipit  Fortuna  vetustOy 
Despiciturque  vagus  pr^rupta  valle  JMetanrus, 
*  Qua  mons  arte  patens  vivo  se  perforat  arciiy 
Admisitque  viam  sectce  per  viscera  rupis, 
Exuperans  delubra  Jovisy  saxoque  minantes 
Apenninigeris  cult  as  pastor  ibus  aras  : 
Qum  et  Clitumni  sacras  vicioribus  undas, 
Candida  qu£  Latiis  prcebent  armenta  triumphis 
Visere  curafuit.     JVec  te  miracula  fontis\ 
Pratereunt :  tacito  passu  quern  si  quis  adirety 
Lentus  erat :  si  voce  gradum  majore  citdssety 
Commisiis  fervebat  aquis  cumque  oninibus  una 
Sit  natura  vadis,  similes  ut  corporis  umbras 
Ostendant :  hcec  sola  novamjactantia  sortein 
Uumanos  properant  tmitarifumina  mores. 
Celsa  dehinc patulum  prospectans  JSTarnia  campuvi 
Begali  calcatur  equoy  rarique  coloris 
JVonprocul  atmiis  adest,  urbi  quinominis  aucior 
Ilice  siib  densa  sylvis  arctatus  opatis 
Inter  utrumquejugum  tortis  anfractibus  albet. 
Inde  salutato  libatis  Tibride  Jiymphis, 
Excipiunt  arcusy  operosaque  semitay  vastis 
Molibusy  et  guicquid  tuixtce praemittitur  urbi. 

De  6  Cons.  Hon 
They  leave  Ravenna,  and  the  mouths  of  Po, 
That  all  the  borders  of  the  town  o'erflow ; 
And  spreading  round  in  one  continu'd  lake, 
A  spacious  hospitable  harbour  make. 

*.  A  high-way  made  by  Vespasian,  like  the  Grotto  Obscuro,  uear  Kaplfis. 
t  This  fouDtain  wt  knoi7D< 
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Hittier  the  seas  at  stated  times  resort,  ,  r 

And  shove  the  loaden  vessels  into  port : 

Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 

And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main. 

So  the  pale  moon  the  restless  ocean  guides, 

Driv'n  to  and  fro  by  such  submissive  tides. 

Fair  Fortune  next,  with  looks  serene  and  kind, 

Iteceives  them  in  her  ancient  fane  enshrin'd  ; 

Then  the  high  hills  they  cross,  and  from  below 

In  distant  murmurs  hear  Metaurus  flow; 

Till  toCiitumno's  sacred  streams  they  come, 

That  send  white  victims  to  almighty  Rome; 

When  her  triumphant  sons  in  war  succeed. 

And  slaughtered  hecatombs  around  them  bleed., 

At  Narni's  lofty  seats  arriv'd,  from  far 

They  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Nar; 

Through  rocks  and  woods  impetuously  he  glides;^ 

While  froth  and  foam  the  fretting  surface  hides. 

And  now  the  royal  guest,  all  dangers  pass'd, 

Old  Tiber  and  his  nymphs  salutes  at  last ; 

The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  tread«. 

That  to  proud  Home  th'  admiring  nations  leads, 

While  stately  vaults  and  tow'ring  piles  appear, 

Afid  show  the  world's  metropolis  is  near. 

Silius  Italicus,  who  has  taken  more  pains  on  the 
geography  of  Italy  than  any  other  of  the  Latin 
poets,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  most  of  the  rivers 
that  I  saw  in  Umbria,  or  in  the  borders  of  it.  He 
has  avoided  a  fault  (if  it  be  really  such)  which  Ma- 
crobius  has  objected  to  Virgil,  of  passing  from 
one  place  to  another,  without  regarding  their  re- 
gular and  natural  situation,  in  which  Homer's  cata- 
logues are  observed  to  be  much  more  methodical 
and  exact  than  Virgil's. 


•Cavis  venientes  montibus  Umbri, 


Ifos  »SE,sis  Sapisque  lavant,  rapidasque  sonanti 
Vortice  contorqiiens  undag  per  saxa  JMetaurus, 
JEt  lavat  ingentem  perfundens  Jlumine  sacro 
Clitumnus  taurum,  JVarqtie  albescentibus  undis 
Jn  Tibrim  proper  am t  Tinexque  inglorius  hu7n9r^ 
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Et  Clanis,  et  HubicOf  et  Senonum  de  nomirie  Senon. 

Sed pater  ingenti  medios  illabitiir  am?ie 

Albida,  etimmotd  perstriiigit  mcerda  ripd. 

Bis  urbes  arva,  et  latis  Mevania  pratis, 

Hispellnm,  et  duro  monti  per  saxa  recumbens 

JVarniat  &c. Sil.  It.  lib.  8. 

Since  I  am  got  among  the  poets,  I  shall  end  this 
chapter  with  two  or  three  passages  out  of  them,  that 
I  have  omitted  inserting  in  their  proper  places. 

Sit  cisterna  mihi  qudm  vinea  malo  Ravenna, 

Cum  possim  mulio  vendere pluris  aqnam.      Mar.  lib.  5. 

Lodg'd  at  Ravenna,  (water  sells  so  dear) 
A  cistern  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

CalUdus  imposuit  nuper  mihi  caupo  Savenna  ; 
Cum peterem  mixtum,  vendidit  ille  merum.  Idem. 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  belray'd. 
So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid  ; 
But  when  I  thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine. 
The  rascal  fobb'd  me  oft'  with  only  wine. 

Statfueare  colos  nee  Sidone  vilior  Ancon, 

Murice  nee  Tyrio. Sil.  It.  lib.  ft 

The  wool  when  shaded  with  Ancona's  dye. 
May  with  the  proudest  Tyrian  purple  vie. 

Fountain  water  is  still  very  scarce  at  Ravenna, 
and  was  probably  much  more  so,  when  the  sea  was 
within  its  neighbourhood. 

FROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  took  a  view  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Rotunda,  leaving  the  rest  till  my  re- 
turn from  Naples,  when  I  Should  have  time  and 
leisure  enough  to  consider  what  I  saw.  St.  Peter's 
seldom  answers  expectation  at  first  entering  it,  but 
enlarges  itself  on  all  sides  insensibly,  and  mends 
upon  the  eye  every  moment.     The  proportions  are 
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so  very  well  observed,  that  nothing  appears  to  an 
advantage,  or  distinguishes  itself  above  the  rest. 
It  seems  neither  extremely  high,  nor  long,  nor 
broad,  because  it  is  all  of  them  in  a  just  equality. 
As  on  the  contrary,  in  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  arch  makes  it  rise  in  height,  or  run 
out  in  length  ;  the  lowness  often  opens  it  in  breadth, 
or  the  defectiveness  cf  some  other  particular  makes 
any  single  part  appear  in  great  perfection.  Though 
every  thing  in  this  church  is  admirable,  the  most 
astonishing  part  of  it  is  the  cupola.  Upon  my  go- 
ing to  the  top  of  it,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
dome,  which  we  see  in  the  church,  is  not  the  same 
that  one  looks  upon  without  doors,  the  last  of  them 
being  a  kind  of  case  to  the  other,  and  the  stairs 
lying  betwixt  them  both,  by  which  one  ascends  in- 
to the  ball.  Had  there  been  only  the  outward 
dome,  it  would  not  have  shown  itself  to  an  advan- 
tage to  those  that  are  in  the  church ;  or  had  there 
only  been  the  inward  one,  it  would  scarce  have 
been  seen  by  those  that  are  without ;  had  they  both 
been  one  solid  dome  of  so  great  a  thickness,  the 
pillars  would  have  been  too  weak  to  have  supported 
it.  After  having  surveyed  this  dome,  I  went  to 
see  the  Rotunda,  which  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  the  model  of  it.  This  church  is  at  present 
so  mueh  changed  from  the  ancient  Pantheon,  as 
Pliny  has  described  it,  that  some  have  been  inclin- 
ed to  think  it  is  not  the  same  temple;  but  the 
Cavalier  Fontanahas  abundantly  satisfied  the  world 
in  this  particular,  and  shown  how  the  ancient  figure 
and  ornaments  of  the  Pantheon  have  been  changed 
into  what  they  are  at  present.  This  author,  who  is 
now  esteemed  the  best  of  the  Roman  architects, 
has  lately  written  a  treatise  on  Vespasian's  am= 
phitheatre,  v/hich  is  not  yet  printed. 
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After  having  seen  these  two  master-pieces  of 
modern  and  ancient  architecture,  I  have  often  con- 
sidered with  myself  whether  the  ordinary  figure  of 
the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  Christian  temples  be  the 
mostbeautiful,and  the  most  capable  of  magnificence ; 
and  cannot  forbear  thinking  the  cross  figure  more 
proper  for  such  spacious  buildings  than  the  Rotund. 
I  must  confess  the  eye  is  better  filled  at  first  enter- 
ing the  Rotund,  and  takes  in  the  whole  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  the  temple  at  one  view.  But  such 
as  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  give  us  a  greater 
variety  of  noble  prospects.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  more  glorious  show  in  architecture,  than 
what  a  man  meets  with  in  St.  Peter's  when  he  stands 
under  the  dome.  If  he  looks  upward,  he  is  astonish- 
ed at  the  spacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  and  has  a 
vault  on  every  side  of  him,  that  makes  one  of  the 
beautifullest  vistas  that  the  eye  can  possibly  pass 
through.  I  know  that  such  as  are  professed  admi- 
rers of  the  ancients,  will  find  abundance  of  chime- 
rical beauties  the  architects  themselves  never- 
thought  of,  as  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  mod- 
erns in  that  art  tells  us,  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the 
Rotunda  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that  it  makes 
those  who  are  in  the  temple  look  like  angels,  by  dif- 
fusing the  light  equally  on  all  sides  of  them.rtjni«o.'» 

In  all  the  old  highways  that  lead  from  Rome,  one 
sees  several  little  ruins  on  each  side  of  them,  that 
were  formerly  so  many  sepulchres ;  for  the  ancient 
Romans  generally  buried  their  dead  near  the  great 
roads. 

Quorum  Flaminid  te^itiircmis  atque  Latind.  Juv.  S.  1. 
None,  but  some  few  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality, 
having  been  interred  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Our  Christian  epitaphs  that  are  to  be  seen  only 
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in  churches,  or  church-yards,  begin  often  with  a 
Siste  Viator,  Viator  firecare  salutem,  ^c.  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  inscriptions,  that  ge- 
nerally addressed  themselves  to  the  travellers ;  as  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  enter  the  city,  or  to  go 
out  of  itjwithout  passing  through  one  of  these  mel- 
ancholy roads,  which,  for  a  great  length,  was  nothing 
else  but  a  street  of  funeral  monuments. 

In  my  way  from  Rome  to  Naples  I  found  nothing 
so  remarkable  as  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the 
extreme  poverty  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  indeed  an 
amazing  thing  to  see  the  present  desolation  of  Italy, 
when  one  considers  what  incredible  multitudes  of 
people  it  abounded  with  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Roman  emperors  :  and,  notwithstanding  the  remo- 
val of  the  imperial  seat,  the  irruptions  of  the  bar- 
barous nations,  the  civil  wars  of  this  country,  with 
the  hardships  of  its  several  governments,  one  can 
scarce  imagine  how  so  plentiful  a  soil  should  be- 
come  so  miserably  unpeopled  in  comparison  of  what 
it  once  was.  We  may  reckon,  by  a  very  moderate 
computation,  more  inhabitants  in  the  Campania  of 
old  Rome  than  arc  now  in  all  Italy.  And  if  we 
could  number  up  those  prodigious  swarms  that  had 
settled  themselves  in  every  part  of  this  delightful 
country,  I  question  not  but  that  they  would  amount 
to  more  than  can  be  found,  at  present,  in  any  six 
parts  of  Europe  of  the  same  extent.  This  desola- 
tion appears  no  where  greater  than  in  the  pope's 
territories,  and  yet  there  are  several  reasons  would 
make  a  man  expect  to  see  these  dominions  the  best 
regulated,  and  most  flourishing  of  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope. Their  prince  is  generally  a  man  of  learning 
and  virtue,  mature  in  years  and  experience,  who  has 
seldom  any  vanity  or  pleasure  to  gratify  at  his  peo- 
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ple*s  expense,  and  is  neither  encumbered  with  wife, 
children,  or  mistresses;  not 'to  mention  the  sup- 
posed sanctity  of  his  character,  which  obliges  him 
in  a  more  particular  manner  to  consult  the  good  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  direction  of  church 
and  state  are  lodged  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  so 
that  his  government  is  naturally  free  from  those 
principles  of  faction  and  division  which  are  mixed 
in  the  very  composition  of  most  others.  His  sub- 
jects are  always  ready  to  fall  in  with  his  designs, 
and  are  more  at  his  disposal  than  any  others  of  the 
most  absolute  government,  as  they  have  a  greater 
veneration  for  his  person,  and  not  only  court  his 
favour  but  his  blessing.  His  country  is  extremely 
fruitful,  and  has  good  havens  both  for  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean,  which  is  an  advantage  peculiar 
to  himself  and  the  Neapolitans  above  the  rest  of  the 
Italians.  There  is  still  a  benefit  the  pope  enjoys 
above  all  other  sovereigns,  in  drawing  great  sums 
out  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  other  countries  that 
belong  to  foreign  princes,  which  one  would  fancy 
might  be  no  small  ease  to  his  own  subjects.  We 
may  here  add,  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  so 
much  frequented  by  strangers,  whether  they  are 
such  as  come  out  of  curiosity,  or  such  who  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  court  of  Rome  on  several 
occasions,  as  are  many  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates, 
that  bring  considerable  sums  into  the  pope's  do- 
minions. But,  notwithstanding  all  these  promising 
circumstances,  and  the  long  peace  that  has  reigned 
so  many  years  in  Italy,  there  is  not  a  more  miser- 
able people  in  Europe  than  the  pope's  subjects. 
His  state  is  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  a  great  part  of 
his  soil  is  uncultivated.  His  subjects  are  wretch- 
edly poor  and  idle,  and  have  neither  sufficient  manu- 
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x^uctuies  nor  traffic  to  employ  them.  These  ill  ef- 
fects may  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  the  ar- 
bitrariness of  the  government,  but  I  think  they  are 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  genius  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  which  here  shows  itself  in 
its  perfection.  It  is  not  strange  to  find  a  country 
half  unpeopled,  where  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  both  sexes  is  tied  under  such  vows  of 
chastity,  and  where  at  the  same  time  an  inquisition 
forbids  all  recruits  out  of  any  other  religion.  Nor 
is  it  less  easy  to  account  for  the  great  poverty  and 
want  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  which  in-» 
vites  into  it  such  swarms  of  vay;abonds,  under  the 
title  of  pilgrims,  and  shuts  up  in  cloisters  such  an 
incredible  multitude  of  young  and  lusty  beggars, 
who,  instead  of  increasing  the  common  stock  by 
their  labour  and  industry,  lie  as  a  dead  weight  on 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  consume  the  charity  that 
ought  to  support  the  sickly,  old,  and  decrepid» 
The  many  hospitals,  that  are  every  where  erected, 
serve  rather  to  encourage  idleness  in  the  people, 
than  to  set  them  at  work;  not  to  mention  the  great 
riches  which  lie  useless  in  churches  and  religious 
houses,  with  the  multitude  of  festivals  that  must 
never  be  violated  by  trade  or  business.  To  speak 
truly,  they  are  here  so  wholly  taken  up  with  men's 
souls,  that  they  neglect  the  good  of  their  bodies  ; 
and  when,  to  these  natural  evils  in  the  government 
and  religion,  there  arises  among  them  an  avaricious 
pope,  who  is  for  making  a  family,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  people  sink  under  such  a  complication  of  dis- 
tempers. Yet  it  is  to  this  humour  of  Nepotism 
that  Rome  owes  its  present  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
furnished  out  so  many  glorious  palaces  with  such 
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a  profusion  of  pictures,  statues,  and  the  like  orna- 
ments, had  not  the  riches  of  the  people  at  several 
times  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  different  fami- 
lies, and  of  particular  persons ;  as  we  may  observe, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  people  was  more 
rich  and  happy  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  city  of  Rome  received  all  its  beauties  and  em- 
bellishments under  the  emperors.  It  is  probable 
the  Campania  of  Rome,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
pope's  territories,  would  be  cultivated  much  better 
than  it  is,  were  there  not  such  an  exorbitant  tax 
on  corn,  which  makes  them  plow  up  only  such 
spots  of  ground  as  turn  to  the  most  advantage : 
whereas,  were  the  money  to  be  raised  on  lands, 
with  an  exception  to  some  of  the  more  barren  parts, 
that  might  be  tax  free  for  a  certain  term  of  years, 
every  one  would  turn  his  ground  to  the  best  ac- 
count, and,  in  a  little  time,  perhaps,  bring  more 
money  into  the  pope's  treasury. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  took  in  my  journey  from 
Rome  to  Naples  was  in  seeing  the  fields,  towns  and 
rivers  that  have  been  described  by  so  many  classic 
authors,  and  have  been  the  scenes  of  so  many  great 
actions  ;  for  this  whole  road  is  extremely  barren  of 
curiosities.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  an  eye  on 
Horace's  voyage  to  Brundisi,  when  one  passes  this 
way  ;  for,  by  comparing  his  several  stages,  and  the 
road  he  took,  with  those  that  are  observed  at  pre- 
sent, we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  face  of  this  country  since  his 
time.  If  we  may  guess  at  the  common  travelling 
of  persons  of  quality,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
from  this  poet's  description  of  his  voyage,  we  may 
conclude  they  seldom  went  above  fourteen  miles  a 
day  over  the  Appian  way,  which  was  more  used  by 
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the  noble  Romans  than  any  other  in  Italy,  as  it  led  to 
Naples,  Baia,  and  the  most  delightful  parts  of  the 
nation.  It  is  indeed  very  disagreeable  to  be  carried 
in  haste  over  this  pavement. 

Minus  est  gravis  ^ppia  tarihs. 
Liican  has  described  the  very  road  from  Anxur 
to  Rome,  that  Horace  took  from  Rome  to  Anxur. 
It  is  not  indeed  the  ordinary  way  at  present,  nor  is 
it  marked  out  by  the  same  places  in  both  poets. 

Jamque  et  prcecipites  superaverat  Anxuris  arces^ 
Et  qua.  Pontinas*  via  dividit  uda  paludes. 
Qua  sublime  7iemus,  Scythicce  qud  regna  Dta?iie  ; 
Qu-dque  iter  est  Latiis  ad  summamfascibus  Albam. 
Excelsd  de  rupe  proculjam  conspicit  urbem*  Lib.  4. 

He  now  had  conquer'd  Anxur's  steep  ascent. 
And  to  Pontina's  wat'ry  marshes  went, 
A  long  canal  the  muddy  fen  divides, 
And  with  a  clear  unsuUy'd  current  glides ; 
Diana's  woody  realms  he  next  invades. 
And  crossing  through  the  consecrated  shades 
Ascends  high  Alba,  whence  with  new  delight 
He  sees  the  city  rising  to  his  sight. 

In  my  way  to  Naples  I  crossed  the  two  most 
considerable  rivers  of  the  Campania  Felice,  that 
were  formerly  called  the  Liris  and  Vulturnus,  and 
are  at  present  the  Garigliano  and  Vulturno.  The 
first  of  these  rivers  has  been  deservedly  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course, 
as  the  other  for  its  rapidity  and  noise. 

Rura  qua  Liris  quietd 
Mordet  aqua,  taciturnus  amnis.  Hor.  lib.  1.  od.  SO. 

Liris  •        qui  f ante  quieto 

Dissimulat  cursum,  et  nullo  mutabilis  imbre 
Perstringit  tacitas  gemmanti  gurgite  ripas. 

SiL.  It,  lib.  4. 

*  A  canal,  the  marks  of  it  still  seen. 
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'J\'Bscentem  Jliimina  Lirim 


Sulfureum.  tacitisque  vwUs  ad  littora  lapsum 

Accolit  Arpinas SiL.  It.  lib.  8, 

Where  the  smooth  streams  of  Liris  stray. 

And  steal  insensibly  away, 

The  warlike  A.rpine  borders  on  the  sides 

Of  the  slow  Liris,  that  in  silence  glides, 

And  in  its  tainted  stream  the  working  sulphur  hides. 

VuUumusque  rapax Cl.  de  Pr.  et  Ol.  Con. 

Vulturnusque  celej Luc.  lib.  2.  28. 


■Fluctiique  sonorwn 


Vulturnum SiL.  It.  lib.  8, 

The  rough  Vulturnns,  furious  in  its  course. 
With  rapid  streams  divides  the  fruitful  grounds, 
And  from  afar  in  hollow  murmurs  sounds. 

The  ruins  of  Anxur  and  old  Capua  mark  out  the 
pleasant  situation  in  which  those  towns  formerly- 
stood.  The  first  of  them  was  planted  on  the  moun- 
tain, where  we  now  see  Terracina,  and  by  reason  of 
the  breezes  that  came  off  the  sea,  and  the  height  of 
its  situation,  was  one  of  the  summer  retirements  of 
the  ancient  Romans. 

O  nemus,  Ofontes  !  solidumque  madentis  arena 
Littusj  et  cequoreis  splendidus  Anxur  aquis  ! 

Mart  lib.  l». 

Ye  warbling  fountains,  and  ye  shady  trees. 
Where  \nxur  feels  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
Lies  cover'd  with  a  smooth  unsinking  sand  ! 

Anxuris  aquoreiplacidos  Frontine,  recessus 

Et  propius  Ba'i'as  littoreamque  domum, 
Et  quod  inhumance  Cancro  fervente  Cicadf 

JVon  novere,  nemusyflumineosque  lacus 
Dum  coluiy  &c. 

On  the  cool  shore,  near  Baja's  gentle  seat?. 
I  lay  retir'd  in  Anxur's  soft  retreats, 
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Where  silver  lakes,  with  verdant  shadows  crown'd, 
Disperse  a  grateful  chilness  all  around ; 
The  grasshopper  avoids  th'  untainted  air. 
Nor  in  the  midst  of  summer  ventures  there. 

Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxiir.     Hor.  S.  5. 1.  1. 

JMonte  procelloso  Miirranum  miserat  Anxur.  Si l.  It.  1.  4. 

Scopulosi  verticis  Anxur.  Idem,  I.  4. 

Capua  Luxum  vide  apud Idem,  1. 11 . 

Murranus  came  from  Anxur's  show'ry  height. 
With  ragged  rocks,  and  stony  quarries  white  ; 
Seated  on  hilts ■ ■ 


I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  take 
notice  that  the  figures,  which  are  cut  in  the  rock 
near  Terracina,  increase  still  in  a  decimal  propor- 
tion as  they  come  nearer  the  bottom.  If  one  of  our 
voyage-writers,  who  passed  this  way  more  than 
once,  had  observed  the  situation  of  these  figures, 
he  would  not  have  troubled  himself  with  the  dis- 
sertation that  he  has  made  upon  them.  Silius  Ital- 
icus  has  given  us  the  names  of  several  towns  and 
rivers  in  the  Campania  Felice. 

Jam  vera  quos  dives  opum,  quos  dives  avorumf 
Et  toto  dabat  adbellum  Campania  tractu  ,• 
Ductorum  adventiim  vicinis  sedibtis  Osci 
Servabant ;  Sinuessa  tepens,  Jluctuque  sonorum 
Vulturmimy  quasque  evertere  silentia,  Amyclx^ 
Fundique  et  regnata  Lamo  Cajeta^  domusqiie 
Antiphata  compressafreto,  stagnisque  paliistre 
LiJitermun,  et  qitondam  fatoriim  conscia  Cuma» 
Ulic  JVuceritje^  et  Gaurus  navalibus  apta^ 
Prole  Dicharchad  multo  cum  milite  Grqja 
Illic  Parthenope,  et  Pceno  non  pervia  JVoIa. 
AUiphe,  et  Clanio  contempt£  semper  Acerrce, 
Sarrastes  etiam  popidds  totasque  videres 
Sami  mitis  opes  :  illic  quos  sulphur e  pingues 
Phlegrcei  legere  sinusy  Misenus  et  ardens 
Ore gigantceo  sedes  Ithacesia,  Bajce^ 
L 
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J\ro7i  Prochiie,  non  ardentem  sortita  Tiphaea 
Inarime,  non  antiqui  saxosa  Telonis 
Insula,  nee parvis  aberat  Calatiamuris, 
Surrentnin,  et pauper  stilci  Cerealis  Avella^ 
In  primis  Capzca,  heu  rebus  servare  seciindis 
InconsuUa  moclum^  et  pravo  peritura  tumore. 

SiL.  It.  lib*  8. 

NAPLES. 

My  first  days  at  Naples  were  taken  up  with  the 
sight  of  processions,  which  are  always  very  mag- 
nificent in  the  holy-week.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
give  an  account  of  the  several  representations  of 
our  saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  of  the  figures 
ofhimself,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  apostles, 
%vhich  are  carried  up  and  down  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  cruel  penances  that  several  inflict  on  them- 
selves, and  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  that  attend 
these  solemnities.  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
splendid  procession  for  the  accession  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  which  the  vice- 
roy bore  his  part  at  the  left  hand  of  Cardinal  Can- 
telmi.  To  grace  the  parade,  they  exposed,  at  the 
same  time,  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  which  liqui- 
fied at  the  approach  of  the  saint's  head,  though,  as 
they  say,  it  was  hard  congealed  before.  I  had  twice 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation  of  this  pre- 
tended miracle,  and  must  confess  I  think  it  so  far 
from  being  a  real  miracle,  that  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  most  bungling  tricks  that  I  ever  saw  : 
yet  it  is  this  that  makes  as  great  a  noise  as  any  in 
the  Roman  church,  and  that  Monsieur  Paschal  has 
hinted  at  among  the  rest,  in  his  Marks  of  the  True 
Religion.  The  modern  Neapolitans  seem  to  have 
copied  it  out  from  one,  which  was  shown  in  a  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  long  ago  as  in  Horace's 
time. 
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•Dehi7ic  G?iatia  lymphis 


Iratis  extructa  dedit  risusgue  jocosquef 

Dicmjlammd  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  ^aero 

I^ersuadere  cupit :  credat  Judceus  apella, 

JVon  e^9 Sat.  5.  1.  1. 

At  Gnatia  next  arriv'd,  we  laugh'd  to  see 
The  superstitious  crowd's  simplicity, 
That  in  the  sacred  temple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire  th'  unheated  gums  to  fry  ; 
Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I. 

One  may  see  at  least  that  the  heathen  priesthood 
had  the  same  kind  of  secret  among  them,  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  now  masters. 

I  must  confess,  though  I  had  lived  above  a  year 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  many  ceremonies  and  superstitions  in  Naples, 
that  are  not  so  much  as  thought  of  in  France.  But 
as  it  is  certain  there  has  been  a  kind  of  secret  re- 
formation made,  though  not  publicly  owned,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  since  the  spreading  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  so  we  find  the  several  nations 
are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance,  in  proportion 
as  they  converse  more  or  less  with  those  of  the  re- 
formed churches.  For  this  reason  the  French  are 
much  more  enlightened  than  the  Spaniards  or  Ital- 
ians, on  occasion  of  their  frequent  controversies 
with  the  Huguenots;  and  we  find  many  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  gentlemen  of  our  own  country,  who 
will  not  stick  to  laugh  at  the  superstitions  they 
sometimes  meet  with  in  other  nations. 

I  shall  not  be  particular  in  describing  the  gran- 
deur of  the  city  of  Naples,  the  beauty  of  its  pave- 
ment, the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  churches  and  convents,  the  multitude 
of  its  inhabitants,  or  the  delightfulness  of  its  situa- 
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tion,  which  so  many  others  have  done  with  a  great 
deal  of  leisure  and  exactness.  If  a  war  should 
break  out,  the  town  has  reason  to  apprehend  the 
exacting  of  a  large  contribution,  or  a  bombardment. 
It  has  but  seven  galleys,  a  mole,  asd  two  little  cas- 
tles, which  are  capable  of  hindering  an  enemy's 
approaches.  Besides  that,  the  sea  which  lies  near 
it  is  not  subject  to  storms,  has  no  sensible  flux  or 
reflux,  and  is  so  deep,  that  a  vessel  of  burden  may 
come  up  to  the  very  mole.  The  houses  are  flat- 
roofed,  to  walk  upon,  so  that  every  bomb  that  fell  on 
them  would  take  effect. 

Pictures,  statues,  and  pieces  of  antiquity  are  not 
so  common  at  Naples  as  one  might  expect  in  so 
great  and  ancient  a  city  of  Italy  ;  for  the  viceroys 
take  care  to  send  into  Spain  every  thing  that  is  valu- 
able of  this  nature.  Two  of  their  finest  modern 
statues  are  those  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  placed  on 
each  side  of  Sannazarius's  tomb.  On  the  face  of 
this  monument,  which  is  all  of  marble,  and  very 
neatly  wrought,  is  represented,  in  bas  relief,  Nep- 
tune among  the  satyrs,  to  show  that  this  poet  was 
the  inventor  of  piscatory  eclogues.  1  remember 
Hugo  Grotius  describes  himself,  in  one  of  his 
poems,  as  the  first  that  brought  the  Muses  to  the 
sea-side ;  but  he  must  be  understood  only  of  the 
poets  of  his  own  country.  I  here  saw  the  temple 
that  Sannazarius  mentions  in  his  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  at  the  beginning  of  his  De  fiartu 
Firginis,  which  was  all  raised  at  his  own  expense. 


•JViveis  tibi  si  solennia  tempUs 


Serta  damns  ;  si  mansuras  tibi  ponimns  aras 
Exciso  in  scopulo,  Jluctus  U7ule  aurea  ca7ios 
Despiciens  celso  de  culmine  Mergilline 
Attollitj  nautisque proeul  venientibtis  offcH  ; 
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Tu  vatem  ig'narumque  vice  insuetumque  labori 

Diva  mone  Lib.  1. 

Thou  bright  celestial  goddess,  if  to  thee 

An  acceptable  temple  I  erect, 

With  fairest  flow'rs  and  freshest  garlands  deck'd, 

On  tow'ring  rocks,  whence  Margellin^  spies 

The  ruffled  deep  in  storms  and  tempests  rise  ; 

Guide  thou  the  pious  poet,  nor  refuse 

Thine  own  propitious  aid  to  his  unpractis'd  Muse. 

There  are  several  very  delightful  prospects  about 
Naples,  especially  from  some  of  the  religious 
houses;  for  one  seldom  finds  in  Italy  a  spot  of 
ground  more  agreeable  than  ordinary,  that  is  not 
'covered  with  a  convent.  The  cupolas  of  this  city, 
though  there  are  many  of  them,  do  not  appear  to 
the  best  advantage  ^vhen  one  surveys  them  at  a 
distance,  as  being  generally  too  high  and  nar- 
row. The  Marquis  of  Medina  Cidonia,  in  his  vice- 
royalty,  made  the  shell  of  a  house,  which  he  had 
not  time  to  finish,  that  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  bay,  and  would  have  been  a  very  noble  buil- 
ding had  he  brought  it  to  perfection. 

It  stands  so  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  that  it 
•would  have  had  a  garden  to  every  story,  by  the  help 
of  a  bridge  which  was  to  have  been  laid  over  each 
garden. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  most  delightful  one  that 
I  ever  saw.  It  lies  in  almost  a  round  figure  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  the  diameter.  Three  parts  of  it  are 
sheltered  with  a  noble  circuit  of  woods  and  moun- 
tains. The  high  promontory  of  Surrentum  divides 
it  from  the  bay  of  Salernum.  Between  the  utmost 
point  of  this  promontory,  and  the  isle  of  Caprea, 
the  sea  enters  by  a  strait  of  about  three  miles 
Avide.  This  island  stands  as  a  vast  mole,  which 
seems  to  have  been  planted  there  on  purpose   to 
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break  the  violence  of  the  waves  that  run  into  the 
bay.  It  lies  lon-g-ways,  almost  in  a  parallelline  to 
Naples.  The  excessive  height  of  its  rocks  secures 
a  great  part  of  the  bay  from  winds  and  waves, 
which  enter  again  between  the  other  end  of  this  is- 
land and  the  promontory  of  Miseno.  The  bay  of 
Naples  is  called  the  Crater  by  the  old  geographers, 
probably  from  this,  its  resemblance  to  a  round  bowl 
half  filled  with  liquor.  Perhaps  Virgil,  who  com- 
posed here  a  great  part  of  his  iEneids,  took  from 
hence  the  plan  of  that  beautiful  harbour,  which  he 
has  made  in  his  first  book  ;  for  the  Libyan  port  is 
but  the  Neapolitan  bay  in  little. 

Ust  in  secessu  longo  locus.    Insula  porUim 

JRfficit  objectu  laterum,  guibus  omnis  ab  alto 

Frangitur,  inqne  sinns  scindit  sese  vnda  reductos  .- 

Hinc  atque  hinc  vastx  riipes  geminique  minantur 

In  ccelum  scopuli,  quorum  sub  veriice  late 

^'Equora  tuta  silent,  turn  Silvis  scena  coruscis 

Desuper,  horrentique  atrum  nemns  imminet  xiinbrc},  iEn.  1 . 

Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay. 

An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea. 

And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride, 

Broke  by  the  jetting  land  on  cither  side, 

In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide. 

Between  two  rows  of  rocks;  a  Sylvan  scene 

Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.       Dryden. 

Naples  stands  in  the  bosom  of  this  bay,  and  has 
the  pleasantest  situation  in  the  world,  though,  by 
reason  of  its  western  mountains,  it  wants  an  ad- 
vantage, Vitruvius  would  have  to  the  front  of  his 
Jjalace,  of  seeing  the  setting  sun. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
but  very  few  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
should  be  able  to  keep  a  people  from  revolting,  that 
has  been  famous  for  its  mutinies  and  seditions  in 
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former  ages.  But  they  have  so  well  contrived  it, 
that  though  the  subjects  are  miserably  harassed 
and  oppressed,  the  greatest  of  their  oppressors  are 
those  of  their  own  body.  I  shall  not  mention  any 
thing  of  the  clergy  who  are  sufficiently  reproached 
in  most  itineraries  for  the  universal  poverty  that 
one  meets  with  in  this  noble  and  plentiful  kingdom. 
A  great  part  of  the  people  is  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
to  the  jbarons,  who  are  the  harshest  tyrants  in  the 
world  to  those  that  are  under  them.  The  vassals 
indeed  are  allowed,  and  invited  to  bring  in  their  com- 
plaints and  appeals  to  the  viceroy,  who,  to  foment 
divisions,  and  gain  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  does 
not  stiek  at  imprisoning  and  chastising  their  masters 
very  severely  on  occasion.  The  subjects  of  the 
crown  are,  notwithstanding,  much  more  rich  and 
happy  than  the  vassals  of  the  barons  :  insomuch 
that  when  the  king  has  been  upon  the  point  of  sel- 
ling a  town  to  one  of  his  barons,  the  inhabitants 
have  raised  the  sum  upon  themselves,  and  presen- 
ted it  to  the  king,  that  they  might  keep  out  of  so  in- 
supportable a  slavery.  Another  way  the  Spaniards 
liave  taken  to  grind  the  Neapolitans,  and  yet  to  take 
oK  the  odium  from  themselves,  has  been  by  erecting 
several  courts  of  justice,  with  a  very  small  pension 
for  such  as  sit  at  the  head  of  them,  so  that  they  are 
tempted  to  take  bribes,  keep  causes  undecided,  en- 
courage law-suits,  and  do  all  they  can  to  fleece  the 
people,  that  they  may  have  wherewithal  to  support 
their  own  dignity.  It  is  inc*i'edible  how  great  a 
multitude  of  retainers  to  the  law  there  are  at  Na- 
ples. It  is  commonly  said,  that  when  Innocent  the 
Eleventh  had  desired  the  Marquis  of  Carpio  to 
furnish  him  with  thirty  thousand  head  of  swine,  the 
♦marquis  answered  him,  that  for  his  swine  he  could 
not  spare  them,  but  if  his  holiness  had  occasion  fov 
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thirty  thousand  lawyers,  he  had  them  at  his  service. 
These  gentlemen  find  a  continual  employ  for  the 
fiery  temper  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  hinder  them 
from  uniting  in  such  common  friendships  and  alli- 
ances as  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  very  few  persons  of  consider- 
ation who  have  not  a  cause  depending  :  for  when  a 
Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he  grave- 
ly shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  fails  a  tumb- 
ling over  his  papers,  to  see  if  he  can  start  a  law- 
suit, and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours.  So  much 
is  the  genius  of  this  people  changed  since  Statius's 
lime. 

J\\dla  foro  rabies^  ant  stricttejurgia  legis  ; 
JMorumjiira  virls  solwn  et  sine  fascibxis  <equum. 

SiL,  lib.  3. 

By  love  of  right  and  native  justice  led, 
in  the  straight  paths  of  equity  they  tread  ; 
Nor  know  the  bar,  nor  fear  the  judge's  frowa, 
Unpractis'd  in  the  wranglings  of  the  gown. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  makes  the 
Neapolitans,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  the  op- 
pressors of  each  other.  The  gabels  of  Naples  ara 
A'cry  high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and,  indeed,  on  al-' 
most  every  thing  that  can  be  eaten,  drank,  or  worn. 
There  would  have  been  one  on  fruit,  had  not  Mas- 
sianello's  rebellion  abolished  it,  as  it  has  probably 
put  a  stop  to  many  others.  What  makes  these  im- 
posts more  intolerable  to  the  poorer  sort,  they  are 
laid  on  all  butchers' meat,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  fowl  and  gibbier  are  tax  free.  Besides,  all  meat 
being  taxed  equally  by  the  pound,  it  happens  that 
the  duty  lies  heaviest  on  the  coarser  sorts,  which 
are  most  likely  to  full  to  the  share  of  the  common 
people,    so   that  beef  perhaps   pays  a   third,  and 
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veal  a  tenth  of  its  price  to  the  government,  a  pound 
of  either  sort  having  the  same  tax  fixed  on  it.  These 
gabels  are  most  of  them  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
private  men ;  for  as  the  king  of  Spain  has  had  oc- 
casion for  money  he  has  borrowed  it  of  the  rich 
Neapolitans,  on  condition  that  they  should  receive 
the  interest  out  of  such  or  such  gabels  till  he  could 
repay  them  the  principal. 

This  he  has  repeated  so  often  that  at  present 
there  is  scarce  a  single  gabel  unmortgaged  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  place  in  Europe  which  pays  greater  tax- 
es, and,  at  the  same  time,  no  prince  who  draws  less 
advantage  from  them.  In  other  countries  the  peo- 
ple have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  money  they 
give  spent  in  the  necessities,  defence,  or  ornament 
of  their  state,  or  at  least  in  the  vanity  or  pleasures 
of  their  prince  ;  but  here  most  of  it  goes  to  the  en- 
riching of  their  fellow-subjects.  If  there  was  not 
so  great  a  plenty  of  every  thing  in  Naples  the  peo- 
ple could  not  bear  it.  The  Spaniard  however  reaps 
this  advantage  from  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
that  the  murmurs  of  the  people  are  turned  upon 
their  own  countrymen,  and  what  is  more  considera- 
ble, that  almost  all  the  persons,  of  the  greatest  wealth 
and  power  in  Naples,  are  engaged  by  their  own  in- 
terests to  pay  these  impositions  cheerfully,  and  to 
support  the  government  which  has  laid  them  on. 
For  this  reason,  though  the  poorer  sort  are  for  the 
emperor,  few  of  the  persons  of  consequence  can 
endure  to  think  of  a  change  in  their  present  estab- 
lishment :  though  there  is  no  question  but  the  king 
of  Spain  will  reform  most  of  these  abuses,  by  brea- 
king or  retrenching  the  power  of  the  barons,  by 
cancelling  several  unnecessary  employs,  or  by  ran- 
soming or  taking  the  gabels  into  his  own  hands.  I 
l2 
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have  been  told  too,  there  is  a  law  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  something  like  our  statute  of  Mortmain,  which 
has  lain  dormant  ever  since  his  time,  and  will  pro- 
bably have  new  life  put  into  it  under  the  reign  of 
an  active  prince.  The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have 
been  always  very  notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  la- 
ziness and  pleasure,  which  I  take  to  arise  partly  out 
of  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  country,  that  does 
not  make  labour  so  necessary  to  them,  and  partly 
out  of  the  temper  of  the  climate,  that  relaxes  the 
fibres  of  their  bodies,  and  disposes  the  people  to 
such  an  idle,  indolent  humour.  Whatever  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  we  find  they  were  formerly  as  famous 
for  it  as  they  are  at  present. 

This  was  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  ancients  tell 
us  one  of  the  Sirens  was  buried  in  this  city,  which 
thence  received  the  name  of  Parthenope. 


•Improba  Siren 


JDesidia  <  < Hor.  Sat.  3. 1.2. 

Sloth,  the  deluding  Siren  of  the  mind. 
"■  Et  in  otia  natam 

Parthenopen Ov.  Met.  1.  15, 

m.u,  '     Otiosa  J^'eapolis.  Hor.  Ep,  5, 

Parthenope,  for  idle  hotirs  design'd. 
To  luxury  and  ease  unbends  the  mind. 
Parthenope  non  dives  opum,  non  spreta  vig'criSf 
JVflw  molles  urbi  ritus  atque  hospita  Musis 
OtiUy  et  exemptnm  curis  gravioribiis  tevum  : 
Sirenurn  dedit  ima  suum  et  memorabile  nomen 
Parthenope  muris  Achelo'ias,  aquore  cujtis 
Megnavere  diu  cantus,  cum  didce  per  undas 
Exitium  miseris  caneret  non  prospera  nautis. 

SiL.  It.  lib.  12. 

Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  \he  happy  shore, 
Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  despicably  poor. 
The  town  in  soft  solemnities  delights. 
And  gentle  poets  to  her  arras  inntes ; 
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The  people,  free  from  cares,  serene  and  gay. 

Pass  all  their  mild  vxntroubled  hours  away. 

Parthenope  the  rising  city  nam'd, 

A  Siren,  for  her  songs  and  beauty  fam'd, 

That  oft  had  drown'd  among  the  neighb'ring  seas 

The  list'ning  wretch,  and  made  destruction  please^ 

Has  ego  fe  sedes  Cnam  nee  mihi  Barbara  Thrace 
JVec  Libya  natale  solum  J  transferre  laboro  : 
Quas  te  mollis  hyems  et  frigidatemperat  cestas, 
Qiias  imbelle  fretum  torpentibus  alluit  undis : 
Pax  seciira  locisy  et  desidis  otia  vitce 
Et  nunqiiain  turbata  quies,  somnique  peracti : 
JVullaforo  rabies,  &c.  Stat.  Sil.  lib.  3. 

These  are  the  gentle  seats  that  I  propose ; 
For  not  cold  Scythia's  undissolving  snows. 
Nor  the  parch'd  Libyan  sands  thy  husband  bore. 
But  mild  Parthenope's  delightful  shore. 
Where  hush'd  in  calms  the  bord'ring  ocean  laves 
Her  silent  coast,  and  rolls  in  languid  waves  ; 
Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heats  assuage. 
And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter's  rage  j 
Remov'dfrom  noise  and  the  tumultuous  war. 
Soft  sleep  and  downy  ease  inhabit  there. 
And  dreams  unbroken  with  intruding  care^ 

THE    ANTIQ.UITIES    AND    NATURAL    CURIOSITIES 
THAT    LIE    NEAR    THE    CITY    OF    NAPLES. 

At  about  eight  miles  distance  from  Naples  lies  a 
very  noble  scene  of  antiquities.  What  they  call 
Virgil's  tomb  is  the  first  that  one  meets  with  on 
the  way  thither.  It  is  certain  this  poet  was  buried 
at  Naples,  but  I  think  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  his 
tomb  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  which 
looks  towards  Vesuvio.  By  this  tomb  is  the  entry 
into  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo.  The  common  people 
of  Naples  believe  it  to  have  been  wrought  by  magic, 
and  that  Virgil  was  the  magician ;  who  is  in  greater 
repute  among  the  Neapolitans  for  having  made  the 
grotto  than  the  iEneid. 
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If  a  man  would  form  to  himself  a  j  ust  idea  of  this 
place,  he  must  fancy  a  vast  rock  undermined  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  a  highway  running  through 
it,  near  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  Mall  in  St. 
James's  Park.  This  subterraneous  passage  is  much 
mended  since  Seneca  gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it. 
The  entry  at  both  ends  is  higher  than  the  middle 
parts  of  it,  and  sinks  by  degrees,  to  fling  in  more 
light  upon  the  rest.  Towards  the  middle  are  two 
large  funnels,  bored  through  the  roof  of  the  grotto, 
to  let  in  light  and  fresh  air. 

There  are  no  where  about  the  mountain  any  vast 
heaps  of  stones,  though  it  is  certain  the  great  quan- 
tities of  them  that  are  dug  out  of  the  rock  could  not 
easily  conceal  themselves,  had  they  not  probably 
been  consumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of  Na- 
ples. This  confirmed  me  in  a  conjecture  which  I 
made  at  the  first  sight  of  this  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, that  it  was  not  at  first  designed  so  much  for  a 
highway  as  for  a  quarry  of  stone,  but  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, finding  a  double  advantage  by  it,  hewed  it  in- 
to the  form  we  now  see.  Perhaps  the  same  design 
gave  the  original  to  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  considering 
the  prodigious  multitude  of  palaces  that  stood  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  Chateaudun  in  France, 
I  met  with  a  very  curious  person,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  German  universities.  He  had  staid  a  day  or 
two  in  the  town  longer  than  ordinary,  to  take  the 
measures  of  several  empty  spaces  that  had  been  cut 
in  the  sides  of  a  neighbouring  mountain.  Some  of 
them  were  supported  with  pillars  formed  out  of  the 
rock,  some  were  made  in  the  fashion  of  galleries,  and 
some  not  unlike  amphitheatres.  The  gentleman 
fcad  made  to  himself  several  ingenimis  hypotheses 
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concerning  the  use  of  these  subterraneous  apart- 
ments, and  from  thence  collected  the  vast  magnifi- 
cence and  luxury  of  the  ancient  Chateaudunois. 
But  upon  communicating  his  thoughts  upon  this 
subject  to  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  place,  he 
•was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  these  stupen- 
dous works  of  art  were  only  so  many  quarries  of 
free-stone,  that  had  been  wrought  into  different 
figures,*  according  as  the  veins  of  it  directed  the 
workmen. 

About  five  miles  from  the  grotto  of  Pausilypolie 
the  remains  of  Puteoli  and  Bajae,  in  a  soft  air  and  a 
delicious  situation. 

The  country  about  them,  by  reason  of  its  vast  ca- 
verns and  subterraneous  fires,  has  been  miserably 
torn  in  pieces  by  earthquakes,  so  that  the  whole  face 
of  it  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly. 
The  sea  has  overwhelmed  a  multitude  of  palaces, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  water  in  a 
calm  day. 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  but  a  puddle  in  comparison 
of  what  it  once  was,  its  springs  having  been  sunk  in 
an  earthquake,  or  stopped  up  by  mountains  that 
have  fallen  upon  them.  The  lake  of  Avernus,  for- 
merly so  famous  for  its  streams  of  poison,  is  now 
plentifully  stocked  with  fish  and  fowl.  Mount  Gau- 
rus,  from  one  of  the  fruitfullest  parts  in  Italy,  is  be- 
come one  of  the  most  barren.  Several  fields,  which 
were  laid  out  in  beautiful  groves  and  gardens,  are 
Aow  naked  plains  smoking  with  sulphur,  or  encum- 
bered with  hills  that  have  been  thrown  up  by  erup- 
tions of  fire.  The  works  of  art  lie  in  no  less  disor- 
der than  those  of  nature,  for  that  which  was  once  the 
most  beautiful  spot  of  Italy,  covered  with  temples 
an(^  palaces,  adorne^.  by  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
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commonwealth,  embellished  by  many  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  celebrated  by  the  best  of  their  poets., 
has  now  nothing  to  show  but  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
splendor,  and  a  great  magnificence  in  confusion. 

The  mole  of  Puteoli  has  been  mistaken  by  seve- 
ral authors  for  Caligula's  bridge.  They  have  all 
been  led  into  this  error  from  the  make  of  it,  because 
it  stands  on  arches.  But  to  pass  over  the  many  ar- 
guments that  may  be  brought  against  this  opinion,  I 
shall  here  take  away  the  foundation  of  it,  by  setting- 
down  an  inscription  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitoli- 
nus  in  the  life  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  the  repair- 
er of  this  mole.  Imp^.  Caesari.  Divi.  Hadriani.JiHo. 
Divi.  Trajani.  Part  hid.  J\''efioti.  Divi.  J^ervcs.  firo- 
nefioti,  T.  Act.  Hadriano.  Antonino,  Aug.  Pio.  Sec. 
quQd  sufier  catera  beneficia  ad  hujus  etiam  tutela?n 
fiort^s,  Pilarura  viginti  molem  cum  sumptu  fornicum 
reliquo  ex  ^rariosuo  largitus  est. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  made 
swch  a  mole  as  this  of  Puteoli,  in  a  place  where 
they  had  not  so  natural  a  commodity  as  the  earth 
of  Puzzuola,  which  immediately  hardens  in  the 
water,  and,  after  a  little  lying  in  it,  looks  rather  like 
stone  than  mortar.  It  was  this  that  gave  the  ancient 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  making  so  many  en- 
croachments on  the  sea,  and  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  their  villas  and  palaces  within  the  borders 
of  it,  as  Horace*  has  elegantly  described  it  more 
than  once. 

About  four  years  ago  they  dug  up  a  great  piece 
of  marble  near  Puzzuola,  with  several  figures  and 
letters  engraven  round  it,  which  have  given  occa- 
sion to  some  disputes  among  the  antiquaries. f    But 

*  Lib.  2.  od.  18.    Lib.  3.  od.  1.    Lib.  3.  od.  24.    Epist.  1. 1. 
t  Vid*  Gronovium,  Fabrctti,-  BuHfon,  &c. 
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they  ail  agree  that  it  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue 
erected  to  Tiberius  by  the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia, 
which  were  flung  down  by  an  earthquake ;  the  same 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  happened  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  They 
have  found  in  the  letters,  which  are  still  legible, 
the  names  of  the  several  cities,  and  discover  in 
each  figure  something  particular  to  the  city,  of 
which  it  represents  the  genius.  There  are  two 
medals  of  Tiberius  stamped  on  the  same  occasion, 
with  this  inscription  to  one  of  them,  Civitatibus 
Asice  Resiitutis.  The  emperor  is  represented  in 
both  sitting,  with  a  patera  in  one  hand,  and  a  spear 
in  the  other. 

It  is  probable  this  might  have  been  the  posture 
of  the  statue,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  does  not  lie 
far  from  the  place  where  they  took  up  the  pedestal ; 
for  they  say  there  were  other  great  pieces  of 
marble  near  it,  and  several  of  them  inscribed,  but 
that  nobody  would  be  at  the  charges  of  bringing 
them  to  light.  The  pedestal  itself  lay  neglected  in 
an  open  field  when  I  saw  it.  I  shall  not  be  particu- 
lar on  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  ancient 
reservoirs  of  water,  the  Sibyls'  grotto,  the  Centum 
camera,  the  sepulchre  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother, 
with  several  other  antiquities  of  less  note,  that  lie 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bay,  and  have  been 
often  described  by  many  others.  I  must  confess, 
nfter  having  surveyed  the  antiquities  <ibout  Naples 
and  Rome,  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  admiration 
of  them  does  not  so  much  arise  out  of  their  great- 
ness as  uncommonness. 

There  are  indeed  many  extraordinary  ruins,  but 
I  believe  a  traveller  would  not  be  so  much  astonish- 
•©.dat  them,  did  he  find  any  works  of  the  same  kind 
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in  his  own  country.  Amphitheatres,  triumphal 
arches,  baths,  grottos,  catacombs,  rotundas,  high- 
ways paved  for  so  great  a  length,  bridges  of  such 
an  amazing  height,  subterraneous  buildings,  for  the 
reception  of  rain  and  snow-water,  are  most  of  them 
at  present  out  of  fashion,  and  only  to  be  met  with 
among  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  We  are  therefore 
immediately  surprised  when  we  see  any  consider- 
able sums  laid  out  in  any  thing  of  this  nature,  though 
at  the  same  time  there  is  many  a  Gothic  cathedral 
in  England,  that  has  cost  more  pains  and  money 
than  several  of  these  celebrated  works.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  old  heathen  temples  they  showed 
me  what  they  call  the  chamber  of  Venus,  which 
stands  a  little  behind  her  temple.  It  is  wholly  dark, 
and  has  several  figures  on  the  ceiling  wrought  in 
stucco,  that  seem  to  represent  lust  and  strength  by 
the  emblems  of  naked  Jupiters  and  Gladiators, 
Tritons  and  Centaurs,  &c.  so  that  one  would  guess  it 
lias  formerly  been  the  scene  of  many  lewd  mysteries, 
Onthe  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs.  These 
must  have  been  full  of  stench  and  loathsomeness, 
if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot 
in  open  niches,  as  an  eminent  author  of  our  own 
country  imagines.  But  upon  examining  them,  I 
find  they  were  each  of  them  stopped  up :  without 
doubt,  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was  laid  in  it.  For  at 
the  mouth  of  the  niche  one  always  finds  the  rock 
cut  into  little  channels,  to  fasten  the  board  or  mar- 
ble that  was  to  close  it  up,  and  I  think  I  did  not  see 
one  which  had  not  still  some  mortar  sticking  in  it. 
In  some  I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied 
with  the  channel,  and  in  others  a  little  wall  of 
bricks,  that  sometimes  stopped  up  above  a  quarter 
ofths  niche,  the  rest  haying  beeu  broken  dowr>. 
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St.  Pfoculus's  sepulchre  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 
mosaic  work  on  its  covering,  for  I  observed  at  one 
end  of  it  several  little  pieces  of  marble  ranged  to- 
gether after  that  manner.  It  is  probable  they  were 
adorned,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  dead.  One  would,  indeed,  wonder  to  find  such 
a  multitude  of  niches  unstopped,  and  I  cannot  ima- 
gine any  body  should  take  the  pains  to  do  it,  who 
was  not  in  quest  of  some  supposed  treasure. 

Bajae  was  the  winter  retreat  of  the  old  Romans, 
that  being  the  proper  season  to  enjoy  the  Bajani 
Soles,  and  the  Mollis  Lucrinus ;  as,  on  the  contra- 
ry, Tibur,  Tusculum,  Preneste,  Alba,  Cajetta_, 
Mons  Circeius,  Anxur,  and  the  like  airy  mountains 
and  promontories,  were  their  retirements  during 
the  heats  of  summer. 

Bum  nos  blanda  tenent  jnciindi  stagna  Lucrini, 

£,t  giice  pximiceis  fontibus  antra  cale7it, 
Tti  colis  Jirgivi  regnufn,  Faustine,  colini* 

Quo  te  bis  deciimis  ducit  ab  urbe  lapis. 
Horrida  sed  fervent  JVeinecei  pectora  nionstr'i  : 

JSec  satis  est  Bajas  igne  calere  suo. 
JBrgo  sacrifontesy  et  littora  sacra  valete, 

JKympharum  paritet,  JVereidumqiie  domus 
Hiirctdeos  colles  gelidd  vos  vincite  brumd, 

JSTunc  Tiburtinis  cedite  frigoribiis. 

Mar.  lib.  1.  ep.  116-. 
While  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  consum'd  to  death, 
I  draw  the  sultry  aii',  and  gasp  for  breath. 
Where  steams  of  sulphur  raise  a  stifliiig  heat. 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  sweat; 
You  taste  the  cooling  breeze,  where  neai'er  home 
The  twentieth  pillar  marks  the  mile  from  Rome  : 
And  now  the  Sun  to  the  bright  Lion  turns. 
And  Baja  with  redoubled  fury  burns  ; 
Then  briny  seas  and  tasteful  springs  farewell. 
Where  fountain-nymphs  confus'd  with  Nereids  dwell? 
In  winter  you  may  all  the  world  despise. 
But  now  'tis  Tivoli  that  bears  the  prize, 
•  Vide  Hor.  Ub.  2.  od.  S. 
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The  natural  curiosities  about  Naples  are  as  nu- 
merous and  extraordinary  as  the  artificial.  I  shall 
set  them  down,  as  I  have  done  the  other,  without 
any  regard  to  their  situation.  The  grotto  del  Cani 
is  famous  for  the  poisonous  steams  which  float 
within  a  foot  of  its  surface.  The  sides  of  the  grotto 
are  marked  green,  as  high  as  the  malignity  of  the 
vapour  reaches.  The  common  experiments  are  as 
follow  :  a  dog,  that  has  his  nose  held  in  the  vapour, 
loses  all  signs  of  life  in  a  very  little  time  ;  but  if 
carried  into  the  open  air,  or  thrown  into  a  neigh- 
bouring lake,  he  immediately  recovers,  if  he  is  not 
quite  gone.  A  torch,  snuff  and  all,  goes  out  in  a 
moment  when  dipped  into  the  vapour.  A  pistol 
cannot  take  fire  in  it.  I  split  a  reed,  and  laid  in  the 
channel  of  it  a  train  of  gunpowder,  so  that  one  end 
of  the  reed  was  above  the  vapour,  and  the  other  at 
the  bottom  of  it ;  and  I  found,  though  the  steam  was 
strong  enough  to  hinder  a  pistol  from  taking  fire  in 
it,  and  to  quench  a  lighted  torch,  that  it  could  not 
intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it  had  once  begun 
flashing,  nor  hinder  it  from  running  to  the  very 
end.  This  experiment  I  repeated  twice  or  thrice, 
to  see  if  I  could  quite  dissipate  the  vapour,  which 
I  did  in  so  great  a  measure,  that  one  might  easily 
let  off  a  pistol  in  it.  I  observed  how  long  a  dog  was 
expiring  the  first  time,  and  after  his  recovery,  and 
found  no  sensible  difference.  A  viper  bore  it  nine 
minutes  the  first  time  we  put  it  in,  and  ten  the  se- 
cond. When  we  brought  it  out  after  the  first  trial, 
it  took  such  a  vast  quantity  of  air  into  its  lungs,  that 
it  swelled  almost  twice  as  big  as  before  ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  on  this  stock  of  air  that  it  lived  a  minute 
longer  the  second  time.  Dr.  Connor  made  a  dis- 
course in  one  of  the  academies  at  Rome  upon  the 
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subject  of  this  grotto,  which  he  has  since  printed 
in  England.  He  attributes  the  death  of  animals, 
and  the  extinction  of  lights,  to  a  great  rarefaction 
of  the  air,  caused  by  the  heat  and  eruption  of  the 
steams.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  these  steams, 
though  in  never  so  great  quantity,  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  whole  atmosphere  ?  And  for  the 
heat,  it  is  but  very  inconsiderable.  However,  to 
satisfy  myself,  I  placed  a  thin  vial,  well  stopped  up 
with  wax,  within  the  smoke  of  the  vapour,  which 
would  certainly  have  burst  in  an  air  rarefied  enough 
to  kill  a  dog,  or  quench  a  torch,  but  nothing  follow- 
ed upon  it.  However,  to  take  away  all  farther 
doubt,  I  borrowed  a  weather-glass,  and  so  fixed  it 
in  the  grotto,  that  the  stagnum  was  wholly  covered 
with  the  vapour,  but  I  could  not  perceive  the  quick- 
silver sunk  after  half  an  hour's  standing  in  it.  This 
vapour  is  generally  supposed  to  be  sulphureous, 
though  I  can  see  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition. 
He  that  dips  his  hand  in  it,  finds  no  smell  that  it 
leaves  upon  it ;  and  though  I  put  a  whole  bundle 
of  lighted  brimstone  matches  to  the  smoke,  they 
all  went  out  in  an  instant,  as  if  immersed  in  water. 
Whatever  is  the  composition  of  the  vapour,  let  it 
have  but  one  quality  of  being  very  gluey  or  viscous, 
and  I  believe  it  will  mechanically  solve  all  the  ph^e- 
nomenaof  the  grotto.  Its  unctuousness  will  make 
it  heavy,  and  unfit  for  mounting  higher  than  it  does, 
unless  the  heat  of  the  earth,  which  is  just  strong 
enough  to  agitate,  and  bear  it  up  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  surface,  were  much  greater  than  it  is  to 
rarefy  and  scatter  it.  It  will  be  too  gross  and  thick 
to  keep  the  lungs  in  play  for  any  time,  so  that 
animals  will  die  in  it  sooner  or  later,  as  their  blood 
ci«i'cul-ates  slower  or  faster.     Fire  will  live  in  it  no 
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longer  than  in  water,  because  it  wraps  itself  in  the 
same  manner  about  the  flame,  and,  by  its  continuity, 
hinders  any  quantity  of  air  or  nitre  from  coming  to 
its  succour.  The  parts  of  it,  however,  are  not  so 
compact  as  those  of  liquors,  nor  therefore  tenacious 
enough  to  intercept  the  fire  that  has  once  caught  a 
train  of  gunpowder,  for  which  reason  they  may  be 
quite  broken  and  dispersed  by  the  repetition  of  this 
experiment.  There  is  an  unctuous  clammy  vapour 
that  arises  from  the  stum  of  grapes,  when  they  lie 
mashed  together  in  the  vat,  which  puts  out  a  light 
when  dipped  into  it,  and  perhaps  would  take  away 
the  breath  of  weaker  animals,  were  it  put  to  the 
trial. 

It  would  be  endless  to  reckon  up  the  different 
baths,  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  that  so  much  a* 
bounds  in  sulphur.  There  is  scarce  a  disease 
which  has  not  one  adapted  to  it.  A  stranger  is 
generally  led  into  that  they  call  Cicero's  Bath, 
and  several  voyage-writers  pretend  there  is  a  cold 
vapour  rising  from  the  bottom  of  it,  which  re- 
freshes those  who  stoop  into  it.  It  is  true  the  heat 
is  much  more  supportable  to  one  that  stoops,  than 
to  one  that  stands  upright,  because  the  steams  of 
of  sulphur  gather  in  the  hollow  of  the  arch  about 
a  man's  head,  and  are  therefore  much  thicker  and 
warmer  in  that  part  than  at  the  bottom*  The 
three  lakes  of  Agnano,  Avernus,  and  the  Lucrin, 
have  now  nothing  in  them  particular.  The  Monte 
Novo  was  thrown  out  by  an  eruption  of  fire,  that 
happened  in  the  place  where  now  the  mountain 
stands.  The  Sulfatara  is  very  surprising  to  one 
who  has  not  seen  Mount  Vesuvio.  But  there  is 
nothing  about  Naples,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  of 
Italy,  which  deserves  our  admiration  so  much  as 
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this  mountain.  I  must  confess  the  idea  I  had  of 
it  did  not  answer  the  real  image  of  the  place 
when  I  came  to  see  it;  I  shall  therefore  give  the 
description  of  it  as  it  then  lay. 

This  mountain  stands  at  about  six  English  miles, 
distance   from  Naples,  though    by    reason  of  its 
height,  it  seems  much  nearer  to  those  who  survey 
it  from  the  town.     In  our  way  to  it  we  passed  by 
what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of  burning  matter, 
that  ran  from  it  in  a  late  eruption.     This  looks  at 
a  distance  like  a  new  plowed  land,  but  as  you  come 
near  it,  you  see  nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heavy- 
disjointed  clods  lying  one  upon  another.     There 
are    innumerable   cavities   and  interstices  among 
the  several  pieces,  so  that  the  surface  is  all  broken 
and  irregular.     Sometimes  a  great  fragment  stands 
like  a  rock  above  the  rest,  sometimes  the  whole 
heap  lies  in  a  kind  of  channel,  and  in  other  places 
has  nothing  like  banks  to  confine  it,  but  rises  four 
or  five  feet  high  in  the  open  air,  without  spreading 
abroad  on  either  side.  This,  I  think,  is  a  plain  demon- 
stration that  these  rivers  were  not,  as  they  are  usual- 
ly represented,  so  many  streams  of  running  matter; 
for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  de- 
grees, settle  in  such  a  furrowed,  uncompact  sur- 
face?    Were  the  river  a   confusion  of  never   so 
many  different  bodies,  if  they  had  been  all  actually 
dissolved,  they  would  at  least  have  formed  one  con- 
tinued crust,  as  we   see  the  scorium  of  metals  al- 
ways gathers  into  a  solid  piece,  let  it  be  compound- 
ed of  a  thousand  heterogeneous  parts.     I  am  apt  to 
think,  therefore,   that  these  huge  unweildy  lumps, 
that  now  lie  one  upon  another,  as  if  thrown  togeth- 
er by  accident,  remained,   in  the  melted  matter, 
.rigid  and  unliquified,  floating  in  it  like  cakes  of  ice 
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in  a  river,  and  that,  as  the  fire  and  lerment  gradu- 
ally abated,  theyi  adjusted  themselves  tog-ether  as 
well  as  their  irregular  figures  would  permit,  and  by 
this  means  fell  into  such  an  interrupted  disorderly 
heap,   as  we  now  find  it :    what   was  the    melted 
matter   lies    at   the   bottom  out   of  sight.     After 
having  quitted  the  side  of  this  long  heap,  which 
was  once  a  stream  of  fire,  we  came  to  the  roots  of 
the  mountain,  and  had  a  very  troublesome  march 
to  gain  the  top  of  it.     It  is  covered  on  all  sides 
with  a  kind  of  burnt  earth,  very  dry,  and  crumbled 
into  powder,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  sifted.     It 
is  very  hot  under  the  feet,  and  mixed  with  several 
burnt  stones  and  cakes  of  cinders,  which  have  been 
thrown  out  at  different  times.     A  man  sinks  almost 
a  foot  in  the  earth,  and  generally  loses  half  a  step 
by  sliding  backwards.     When  we  had  climbed  this 
mountain,  we  discovered  the  top  of  it  to  be  a  wide, 
naked  plain,  smoking  with  sulphur  in  several  places, 
and  probably  undermined  with  fire,  for  we  conclud- 
ed it  to  be  hollow  by  the  sound  it  made  under  our 
feet.     In  the  midst  of  this  plain  stands  a  high  hill, 
in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  so  very  steep  that  there 
would  be  no  mounting  or  descending  it,  were  it  not 
made    up    of   such  a  loose,  crumbling  earth,  as 
I  have  before   described.      The  air  of   this  place 
must  be  very  much  impregnated  with  salt  petre, 
as    appears  by  the  specks  of   it  on  the   sides   of 
the  mountain,  where  one  can  scarce  find  a   stone 
that  has  not  the  top  white  with  it.     After  we  had, 
with  much  ado,  conquered  this  hill,  we  saw  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  present  mouth  of  Vesuvio,  that  goes 
shelving  down  on  all  sides  till  above  a  hundred 
yards  deep,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  and  has  a- 
bout  three  or  four  hundred  in  the  diameter,  for  it 
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seems  a  perfect  round.  This  vast  hollow  is  gene- 
rally  filled  with  smoke,  but  by  the  advantage  of  a 
tvind  that  blew  for  us,  we  had  a  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct sight  of  it.  The  sides  appear  all  over  stained 
with  mixtures  of  white,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  and 
have  several  rocks  standing  out  of  them  that  look 
like  pure  brimstone.  The  bottom  was  entirely 
covered,  and  though  we  looked  very  narrowly,  we 
could  see  nothing  like  a  hole  in  it;  the  smoke 
breaking  through  several  imperceptible  cracks  iij 
many  places.  The  very  middle  was  firm  ground 
when  we  saw  it,  as  we  concluded  from  the  stones 
we  flung  upon  it,  and  I  question  not  but  one  might 
then  have  crossed  the  bottom,  and  have  gone  up 
on  the  other  side  of  it  with  very  little  danger,  un- 
less from  some  accidental  breath  of  wind.  In  the 
late  eruptions  this  great  hollow  was  like  a  vast  cal- 
dron filled  with  glowing  and  melted  matter,  which, 
as  it  boiled  over  in  any  part,  ran  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  and  made  five  such  rivers  as  that  be- 
fore mentioned.  In  proportion  as  the  heat  slacken- 
ed, this  burning  matter  must  have  subsided  within 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  as  it  sunk  very 
leisurely,  had  time  to  cake  together,  and  form  the 
bottom  v/hich  covers  the  mouth  of  that  dreadful 
vault  that  lies  underneath  it.  The  next  eruption  or 
earthquake  will  probably  break  in  pieces  this  false 
bottom,  and  quite  change  the  present  face  of  things. 
This  whole  mountain,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf, 
has  been  made  at  several  times,  by  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  earth  and  cinders  which  have  been 
flung  up  out  of  the  mouth  that  lies  in  the  midst  of 
them,  so  that  it  increases  in  bulk  at  every  eruption, 
the  ashes  still  fallingdown  the  sides  of  it,  like  the  sand 
in  an  hour-glass.    A  gentleman  of  Naples  told  me, 
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that  in  his  memory  it  had  gained  twenty  foot  in 
thickness,  and  I  question  not  but  in  length  of  time 
it  will  cover  the  whole  plain,  and  make  one  moun- 
t-ain  with  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

In  those  parts  of  the  sea,  that  are  not  far  from  the 
roots  of  this  mountain,  they  find  sometimes  a  very 
fragrant  oil,  which  is  sold  dear  and  makes  a  rich 
perfume.  The  surface  of  the  sea  is,  for  a  little 
space,  covered  with  its  bubbles  during  the  time  that 
it  rises,  which  they  skim  off  in  their  boats,  and  af- 
terwards set  a  separating  in  pots  and  jars.  They 
say  its  sources  never  run  but  in  calm,  warm 
"vveather.  The  agitations  of  the  water  perhaps  hiu' 
der  them  from  discovering  it  at  other  times. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Naples,  I  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  their  manner  of  furnishing 
the  town  with  snow,  which  they  here  use  instead  of 
ice,  because,  as  they  say,  it  cools  or  congeals  any 
liquor  sooner.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  it  con- 
sumed yearly,  for  they  drink  very  few  liquors,  not 
so  much  as  water,  that  have  not  lain  in  fresco^  and 
every  body,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  makes 
use  of  it;  insomuch,  that  a  scarcity  of  snow  would 
raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples,  as  much  as  a  dearth  of 
corn  or  provisions  in  another  country.  To  prevent 
this,  the  king  has  sold  the  monopoly  of  it  to  certain 
persons,  who  are  obliged  to  furnish  ihe  city  with  it 
all  the  year  at  so  much  the  pound.  They  have  a  high 
mountain  at  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  town, 
which  has  several  pits  dug  into  it.  Here  they  em- 
ploy many  poor  people  at  such  a  season  of  the  year 
to  roll  in  vast  balls  of  snow,  which  they  ram  togeth- 
er, and  cover  from  the  sunshine.  Out  of  these  re- 
servoirs of  snow  they  cut  several  lumps,  as  they 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  send  them  on  asses  to 
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the  sea  side,  where  they  are  carried  off  in  boats,  and 
distributed  to  several  shops  at  a  settled  price,  that, 
from  time  to  time,  supply  the  whole  city  of  Naples, 
While  the  banditti  continued  their  disorders  in  this 
kingdom,  they  often  put  the  snow-merchants  under 
contribution,  and  threatened  them,  if  they  appeared 
tardy  in  their  payments,  to  destroy  their  magazines, 
which  they  say  might  easily  have  been  effected  by 
the  infusion  of  some  barrels  of  oil. 

It  would  have  been  tedious  to  have  put  down  the 
many  descriptions  that  the  Latin  poets  have  made  of 
several  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter:  I 
shall  therefore  conclude  it  with  the  general  map 
which  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  of  this  great  bay 
of  Naples.  Most  of  the  places  he  mentions  lie 
within  the  same  prospect,  and  if  I  have  passed  ov.er 
uny  of  them,  it  is  because  I  shall  take  them  in  my 
%vay  by  sea,  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

Stagnainter  celebrem  nunc  mitia  monstrat  Avernum : 
Turn  tristi  nemore  atqne  umbris  nigrantibus  horrenst 
Etformidatua  volucri,  lethale  vomebat 
Siiffuso  virus  coelo,  Stygidque  per  vrbes 
Relligione  sacer,  savum  retmebat  honorem. 
Hinc  vidua  palus,fama  est  Acherontis  ad  undas 
Pandere  iter,  ccecas  stagnanie  voragine fauces 
Laxat  et  horrendos  aperit  telluris  hiatus, 
Tnterdumque  novo  perturbat  himine  manes. 
Jiixta  caligante  situ  hngumque  per  ccvum 
Tnfernis pressas  nebidis,  pallente  sub  umbra 
Cymmerias  jacuisse  domos,  ?ioctemque  profnndam 
Tartarea  Jiarrant  urbis :  turn  sulphure  et  igni 
Semper  anhelantes,  coctoque  bitumine  Campos 
OstentHut ;  tellus  atro  exundante  vapore 
Suspirans,  usti&que  diu  calefacta  medidlis 
*.Kstuat  et  Stygios  exhalat  in  aerajiatus  : 
Parturit,  et  tremidis  metuendum  exibilat  antris, 
Tnterdumque  cavas  luctatus  riimpere  sedes, 
.diet  exireforas,  sonitu  lugubre  minaci 
J\Iidciber  mmugit,  lacerataque  viscera  terra 
M 
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Manditi  et  exesos  labefactat  rmirmure  montes. 

Tradunt  Herculed  prostrates  mole  Gigantes 

Telhirem  injectam  guatere,  et  spiramine  anhelo 

Torreri  late  campos,  giiotiesgne  minatur 

Biimpere  compagemimpositam,  expallescere  ccelum, 

Jipparet  procul  l7iari7nef  guce  turbine  nigro 

Fumantem  premit  Japetum, ^/latnmasgue  rebelli 

Ore  ejectantem^  et  sigjiando  evadere  detur 

Bella  Jovi  rursiis  sitperisgue  iterare  volentem. 

Jlo7istrantiir  Vesevajuga,  atgi/e  in  vertice  summo 

Depasti flammis  scopuli,fractusgue  mind 

Mans  circwn,  atgue  ,Mtnt£  fatis  certaniia  saxa. 

.'Wc  non  JS'liseniim  servantem  Idxa  sepulcro 

A'omiria,  4t  Herculeos  videt  ipso  littore  Baulos.        Lib,  12, 

Averno  next  he  show'dhis  wondering  guest, 
Averno  now  with  milder  virtues  bless'd  ; 
Black  with  surrounding  forests  then  it  stood. 
That  hung  abore,  and  darken'd  ail  the  flood  : 
Clouds  of  unwholesome  vapours,  rais'd  on  high;^ 
The  flutt'ring  bird  entangled  in  the  sky. 
Whilst  all  around  the  gloomy  prospect  spread 
An  awful  horror,  and  religious  dread. 
Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  they  go. 
That  mingles  with  the  baleful  streams  below, 
And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said, 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead, 
Who,  pale  with  fear,  the  rending  earth  survey, 
And  startle  at  the  sudden  flash  of  day. 
The  dark  Cimmerian  grotto  then  he  paints, 
Describing  all  its  old  inhabitants, 
That  in  the  deep  infernal  city  dwell'd, 
And  lay  in  everlasting  night  conceal'd. 
sAdvancing  still,  the  spacious  fields  he  show'dj 
That  with  the  smother'd  heat  of  brimstone  glow'd ; 
Through  frequent  cracks  the  steaming  sulphur  broke. 
And  cover'd  all  the  blasted  plain  with  smoke : 
Imprison'd  fires,  in  the  close  dungeons  pent, 
Roar  to  get  loose,  and  struggle  for  a  vent. 
Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  all. 
Till  with  a  mighty  burst  whole  mountains  fall. 
Here,  as  *tis  said,  the  rebel  giants  lie. 
And  when  to  move  th'  incumbent  load  they  try. 
Ascending  vapours  on  the  day  prevail. 
The  sun  looks  sickly,  and  the  skies  grovjr  pale 
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Next  to  the  distant  isle  his  sight  he  turns. 
That  o'er  tlie  thunderstruck  Tiphceus  burns  : 
Enrag'd,  his  wide-extended  jaws  expire, 
In  angry  whirlwinds,  blasphemies  and  fire* 
Threat'ning,  if  loosen'd  from  his  dire  abodesj 
Again  to  challenge  Jove,  and  fight  the  gods. 
On  Mount  Vesuvio  next  he  fix'd  his  eyes. 
And  saw  the  smoking  tops  confus'dly  rise ; 
(A  hideous  ruin  !)  that  with  earthquakes  rent 
A  second  -flEtna  to  the  view  present. 
Miseno's  cape  and  Bauli  last  he  view'd. 
That  on  the  sea's  extremest  borders  stood. 

Silius  Italicus  here  takes  notice,  that  the  poison- 
ous vapours  which  arose  from  the  lake  Averno  in 
Hannibal's  time,  were  quite  dispersed  at  the  time 
v.'hen  he  wrote  his  poem;  because  Agrippa,  who 
lived  between  Hannibal  and  Silius,  had  cut  down 
the  woods  that  enclosed  the  lake,  and  hindered  these 
noxious  steams  from  dissipating,  which  were  imme- 
diately scattered  as  soon  as  the  winds  and  fresh  air 
were  let  in  among  them. 

THE  ISLE  OF  CAPREA. 

Having  stayed  longer  at  Naples  than  I  at  first  de- 
signed, I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  ma- 
king a  little  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Caprea,  as  being 
very  desirous  to  see  a  place  which  had  been  the  re- 
tirement of  Augustus  for  some  time,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Tiberius  for  several  years.  The  island 
lies  four  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  one  in  breadth.  The  western  part,  for  about 
two,miles  in  length,  is  a  continued  rock,  vastly  high, 
and  inaccessible  on  the  sea  side  :  it  has,  however, 
the  greatest  town  in  the  island,  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  Ano-Caprea,  and  is  in  several  places  co- 
vered with  a  very  fruitful  soil.    The  eastern  end  of 
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the  isle  rises  up  in  precipices  very  near  as  high, 
jhough  not  quite  so  long,  as  the  western.  Between 
these  eastern  and  western  mountains  lies  a  slip  of 
lower  ground,  which  runs  across  the  island,  and 
is  one  of  the  pteasantcst  spots  I  have  seen.  It  is 
hid  with  vines,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  olives,  myr- 
tles, and  fields  of  corn,  which  look  extremely  fresh 
and  beautiful,  and  make  up  the  most  delightful  lit- 
tle landscape  imaginable,  when  they  are  surveyed 
from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Here 
stands  the  town  of  Caprea,  the  bishop's  palace  and 
two  or  three  convents.  In  the  midst  of  this  fruitful 
tract  of  land  rises  a  hill,  that  was  probably  covered 
with  buildings  in  Tiberius's  time.  There  are  still 
several  ruins  on  the  side  of  it,  and  about  the  top  are 
found  two  or  three  dark  galleries,  low  built,  and 
covered  with  mason's  work,  though,  at  present,  they 
appear  over-grown  with  grass.  I  entered  one  of 
them  that  is  a  hundred  paces  in  length.  I  observed, 
as  some  of  the  countrymen  were  digging  into  the 
sides  of  this  mountain,  that  what  I  took  for  solid 
earth,  was  only  heaps  of  brick,  stone,  and  other  rub- 
bish, skinned  over  with  a  covering  of  vegetables. 
But  the  most  considerable  ruin  is  that  which  stands 
on  the  very  extremity  of  the  eastern  promontory, 
where  are  still  some  apartments  left,  very  high  and 
arched  at  top  :  I  have  not,  indeed,  seen  the  remains 
of  any  ancient  Roman  buildings,  that  have  not  been 
roofed  with  either  vaults  or  arches.  The  rooms,  I 
am  mentioning,  stand  deep  in  the  earth,  and  have 
nothing  like  windows  or  chimney$,  which  makes 
me  think  they  were  formerly  either  bathing  places 
or  reservoirs  of  water.  An  old  hermit  lives  at  pre- 
sent among  the  ruins  of  this  palace,  who  lost  his 
companion  a  few  years  ago  by  a  fall  from  the  preci- 
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pice.  He  told  me  they  had  often  found  medals  and 
pipes  of  lead,  as  they  dug  among  the  rubbish,  and 
that  not  many  years  ago  they  discovered  a  paved 
road  running  under  ground,  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  the  sea  side,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  the  island.  There 
is  a  very  noble  prospect  from  this  place.  On 
the  one  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seas,  that  runs 
abroad  further  than  the  eye  can  reach.  Just  oppo- 
site stands  the  green  promontory  of  Surrentum. 
and  on  the  other  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay 
of  Naples.  This  prospect,  according  to  Tacitus, 
was  more  agreeable  before  the  burning  of  Vesuvio; 
that  mountain  probably,  which,  after  the  first  erup- 
tion, looked  like  a  great  pile  of  ashes,  was,  in  Tibe- 
rius's  time,  shaded  with  woods  and  vineyards  ;  for 
I  think  Martial's  epigram  may  here  serve  as  a  com- 
ment to  Tacitus. 

JRc  est pampineis  viridis  Vesuvius  umbris, 

Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 
Hiecjugaqiuim.  J\''is(e  coUesplus  Bacchiis  amavit: 

Hoc  niiper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choros. 
H<EC  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedamone  gratior  illi  ; 

Hie  locus  Herciileo  nomine  clarus  erat. 
Ciincta  jacent fammis  et  tristi  mersafavilld  : 

J\'ec  superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi.         Lib.  2.  ep.  1.05. 

Vesuvio  cover'd  with  the  fruitful  vine. 

Here  flourish'donce,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine. 

Here  Bacchus  oft  to  the  cool  shades  retir'd, 

And  his  own  native  Nisa  less  admir'd  ; 

Oft  to  the  mountain's  airy  tops  advanc'd. 

The  frisking  Satyrs  on  the  summits  danc'd; 

Alcideshere,  here  Venus  grac'd  the  shore. 

Nor  lov'd  her  fav'rite  Lacedxmon  more. 

Now  piles  of  ashes,  spreading  all  around. 

In  undistinguish'd  heaps  deform  the  ground. 

The  gods  themselves  the  ruin'd  seats  bemoan. 

And  blame  the  ^ischiefs  that  themselves  have  done. 
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This  view  must  still  have  been  more  pleasant, 
when  the  whole  bay  was  encompassed  with  so  lon^ 
a  range  of  buildings,  that  it  appeared  to  those,  who 
looked  on  it  at  a  distance,  but  as  one  continued  city. 
On  both  the  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
marks  of  ancient  edifices ;  partictilarly  on  that 
which  looks  towards  the  south  there  is  a  little  kind 
of  mole,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  a  palace ;  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  Pharos 
of  Caprea  stood  there,  which  Statins  takes  notice  of 
n  his  poem  that  invites  his  wife  to  Naples,  and  is, 
i  think,  the  most  natural  among  the  Silv£e. 

cVec  desunt  varia  circwn  oblectamina  vitcsy 
Slve  •vaporiferasj  blandissima  Uttora,  JBajas, 
Enttieafatidica  seu  visere  tecfa  Sibyllay 
Duloe  sit,  iUacoqne  jngum  memorabile  remof 
Seu  tib't  Bacchei  vineta  madentia  Gauri, 
Teleboumque  domosy  trepidis  ubi  diUcia  nautis 
Ziwnina  noctivagx  ioUit  JPharus  cemida  lunce^ 
Caraque  no7i  molUjuga  Surrentina  Lt/ao.  Lib.  3. 

The  blissful  seats  with  endless  pleasures  flow. 
Whether  to  Baja's  sunny  shores  you  go, 
And  view  the  sulphur  to  the  baths  convejr'd> 
Or  the  dark  grot  of  the  prophetic  maid. 
Or  steep  Miseno  from  the  Trojan  nara'()> 
Or  Gaurus  for  its  flowing  vintage  fam'd. 
Or  Caprea,  where  the  lanthorn  fix'd  on  hisli 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky. 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers. 
Or  where  Surrentum,  clad  in  vines,  appears. 

They  found  in  Ano-Caprea,  some  years  ago,  a 
statue  and  a  rich  pavement  under  ground,  as  they 
had  occasion  to  turn  up  the  earth  that  lay  upon  them. 
One  still  sees,  on  the  bendings  of  these  mountains, 
the  marks  of  several  ancient  scales  of  stairs,  by 
which  they  used  to  ascei)d  them.     Tlie  whole  island 
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is  so  unequal  that  there  were  but  few  diversions  to 
be  found  in  it  without  doors  ;  but  what  recommen- 
ded it  most  to  Tiberius,  was  its  wholesome  air, 
which  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and 
its  inaccessible  coasts,  which  are  generally  so  very 
steep,  that  a  handful  of  men  might  defend  them 
against  a  powerful  army. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  Tiberius  had  his  different 
residences,  according  as  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  his  different  sets  of  pleasure  required,  Sue- 
tonius says,  Duodecim  villas  totidem  nominihiis  or- 
7iavit,  The  whole  island  was  probably  cut  into  se- 
veral easy  ascents,  planted  with  a  variety  of  palaces, 
and  adorned  with  as  great  a  multitude  of  groves 
and  gardens  as  the  situation  of  the  place  would  suf- 
fer. The  works  under  ground  were,  however, 
more  extraordinary  than  those  above  it ;  for  the 
rocks  were  all  undermined  with  highways,  grottos, 
galleries,  bagnios,  and  several  subterraneous  retire- 
ments, that  suited  with  the  brutal  pleasures  of  the 
emperor.  One  would,  indeed,  very  much  wonder 
to  see  such  small  appearances  of  the  many  works 
of  art,  that  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  this 
island,  were  we  not  told  that  the  Romans,  after  the 
death,  of  Tiberius,  sent  hither  an  army  of  pioneers 
on  purpose  to  demolish  the  buildings,  and  deface 
the  beauties  of  the  island. 

In  sailing  round  Caprea  we  were  entertained  with 
many  rude  prospects  of  rocks  and  precipices,  that 
rise  in  several  places  half  a  mile  high  in  perpendi- 
cular. At  the  bottom  of  them  are  caves  and  grottos, 
formed  by  the  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  up- 
on them:  I  entered  one  which  the  inhabitants  call 
Grotto  Obscuro,  and  after  the  light  of  the  sun  was 
a  little  worn  off  my  eyes,  could  see  all  the  parts  of 
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it  distinctly,  by  a  glimmering  reflection  that  played 
upon  them  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
mouth  is  low  and  Rarrow,  but,  after  having  entered 
pretty  far  in,  the  grotto  opens  itself  on  both  sides  in 
on  oval  fig-ure  of  a  hundred  yards  from  one  extremi- 
ty to  the  other,  as  we  were  told,  for  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  measuring  of  it.  The  roof  is  vaul- 
ted, and  distils  fresh  water  from  every  part  of  it, 
uiiich  feJI  upon  us  as  fast  as  the  first  droppings  of  a 
bhower.  The  Inhabitants  tind  Neapolitans  who 
have  heard  of  Tiberius's  grottos,  %vill  have  this  to 
1)0  one  of  them,  but  there  are  several  reasons  that 
>bow  it  to  be  natural.  For  besides  the  little  use 
we  can  conceive  of  such  a  dark  cavern  of  salt  wa- 
ters,  there  are  no  where  any  marks  of  the  chissel ; 
ihc  sides  are  of  a  soft  mouldering  stone,  and  one 
sees  maiiy  of  the  like  hollow  spaces  worn  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  rocks,  as  they  are  more  or  less  able 
to  resist  the  impressions  of  the  water  that  beats 
against  them. 

Not  far  from  this  grotto  lie  the  Sirenum  Scopuli^ 
which  Virgil  and  Ovid  mention  in  iEneas's  voyage  ; 
tliey  are  two  or  three  sharp  rocks  that  stand  about 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  south-side  of  the  island, 
and  are  generally  beaten  by  waves  and  tempests, 
whi(fh  are  much  more  violent  on  the  south  than  on 
the  north  of  Caprea. 

Jamgue  adeo  scopulos  Sirenum  advecta  subibat 
Difficiles  quondam,  multorumqiie  ossibus  albos, 
Turn  rauca  assiduo  lon^e  sale  saxa  sonabani.    I£si.  lib.  5. 

Glides  by  the  Syren's  cliffs,   a  shelfy  coast, 

Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost, 

And  white  with  bones:  th'  impetuous  ocean  roars. 

And  rocks  rebellow  from  the  sounding  shores.     Drvden. 

T  have  before  said  that  they  often  find  medals  in 
this  island.     Manv  of  those  they  call  the  Sfiintricc. 
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which  Aretin  has  copied,  have  been  dug  up  here* 
I  know  none  of  the  antiquaries  that  have  written  on 
this  subject,  and  find  nothing  satisfactory  of  it 
where  I  thought  it  most  likely  to  be  met  with,  in 
Patin's  edition  of  Suetonius  illustrated  by  medals. 
Those  1  have  conversed  with  about  it,  are  of  opi- 
nion they  were  made  to  ridicule  the  brutality  of 
Tiberius,  though  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were 
stamped  by  his  order.  They  are  unquestionably 
antique,  and  no  bigger  than  medals  of  the  third 
magnitude.  They  bear  on  one  side  some  lewd  in- 
vention of  that  hellish  society  which  Suetonius  calls 
Monstrosi  concubitus  refiertores^  and  on  the  other 
the  number  of  the  medal.  I  have  seen  of  them  as 
high  as  to  twenty.  I  cannot  think  they  were  made  as 
a  jest  on  the  emperor,  because  raillery  on  coins  is 
of  a  modern  date.  I  know  but  two  in  the  Upper 
Empire,  besides  the  Sfiintrice^  that  lie  under  any 
suspicion  of  it.  The  first  is  one  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  where,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor 
and  empress,  they  have  stamped  on  the  reverse  the 
figure  of  Venus  caressing  Mars,  and  endeavouring 
to  detain  him  from  the  wars. 


•  Quo7iiam  belli  fera  munera  Mavors 


Armipotens  regit,  in  gremium  qui  scepe  txium  se 

Hejicit,  ceterno  devinctiis  vulnere  amoris.         Lucr.  lib.  1. 

The  Venus  has  Faustina's  face,  her  lover  is  a 
naked  figure  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a 
shield  on  his  arm. 

Tu  scabie  frueris  malt  quod  in  aggere  rodit, 

Qui  tegitur,  pavtnd  et  galea — — .     Juv.  Sat.  5. 

This  unluckily  brings  to  mind  Faustina's  fond- 
ness for  the  gladiator,  and  is  therefore  interpreted 
by  many  as  a  hidden  piece  of  satire.     But  besides, 
M  2 
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that  such  a  thought  was  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
of  a  senate,  how  can  one  imagine  that  the  Fathers 
would  have  dared  to  affront  the  wife  of  Aureliusf 
and  the  mother  of  Commodus,  or  that  they  could 
think  of  giving  offence  to  an  empress  whom  they 
afterwards  deified,  and  to  an  emperor  that  was  the 
darling  of  the  army  and  people  ? 

The  other  medal  is  a  golden  one  of  Gallienus,  pre- 
served in  the  French  king's  cabinet ;  it  is  inscribed 
Gallience  jlugustce^  Pax  Ubique^  and  was  stamped 
It  a  time  when  the  emperor's  father  was  in  bond- 
age, and  the  empire  torn  in  pieces  by  several  pre- 
tenders to  it.  Yet,  if  one  considers  the  strange 
stupidity  of  this  emperor,  with  the  senseless  secur- 
ity which  appears  in  several  of  his  sayings  that 
are  still  left  on  record,  one  may  very  well  believe 
ihis  coin  v/as  of  his  own  invention.  We  may  be 
sure,  if  raillery  had  once  entered  the  old  Roman 
coins,  we  should  have  been  overstocked  with  me- 
dals of  this  nature ;  if  we  consider  there  were  of- 
ten rival  emperors  proclaimed  at  the  same  time, 
■who  endeavoured  at  the  lessening  of  each  other's 
character,  and  that  most  of  them  were  succeeded 
by  such  as  were  enemies  to  their  predecessor. 
These  medals  of  Tiberius  were  never  current 
money,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  medallions, 
which  seem  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  to  per- 
petuate the  discoveries  of  that  infamous  society. 
Suetonius  tells  us,  that  their  monstrous  inventions 
were  registered  several  ways,  and  preserved  in  the 
emperor's  private  apartments.  Cubiculafilurifariam 
disfiodta  tabellis  ac  sigillis  lascivissimarum  ^lictuv' 
arum  et  Jigurarum  adornavit^  librisque  EleiihaU' 
tidis  itistruxit :  ne  cut  in  0/ierd  edendd  exemplar 
impetratce  Schcmx  deesseC,     The  £le/i/mntis  here 
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mentioned  is  probably  the  same  Martial  takes  no- 
tice of  for  her  book  of  postures. 

hi  Sahellum. 

Facnndos  mihi  de  libidinosis 

Legisti  nimium  Sabellx  versus, 

Quales  nee  Bidymi  sciunt  puellce, 

JVec  moUes  Elephantidos  libelli. 

Sunt  illic  Veneris  nova  figuras. 

Quales,  &c Lib.  12.  ep.  43. 

Ovid  mentions  the  same  kind  of  pictures  that 
found  a  place  even  in  Augustus's  cabinet. 

Scilicet  in  domibus  vestris,  ut  prisca  virorum 

Jirtijici  fulgent  corpora  picta  manu  ; 
Sic  qu<£  concubitus  varios  Venerisque  Jiguras 
Exprimat,  est  aliquo  parva  tabella  loco. 

De  Trist.  lib.  2, 
There  are  several  of  the  sigilla,  or  seals,  Sueto- 
nius speaks  of,  to  be  met  with  in  collections  of  an- 
cient intaglios. 

But,  I  think,  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
these  coins  were  rather  made  by  the  emperor's  or- 
der, than  as  a  satire  on  him,  is  because  they  are 
now  foimd  in  the  very  place  that  was  the  scene  of 
these  his  unnatural  lusts. 

■    Quern  rupes  Caprearum  tetra  latebif 

Ihcesto  possessa  sent  P  i  

Cl.  de  4to  Cons.  Hon, 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Caprea's  guilty  shore, 
Pollutsd  by  the  rank  old  emperor  ? 


FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  SEA, 

I  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Rome, 
that  I  might  not  be  forced  to  run  over  the  same 
sights  a  second  time,  and  might  have  an  opportu- 
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iiity  of  seeing  many  things  in  a  road  which  our 
voyage-writers  have  not  so  particularly  described. 
As  in  my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  I  had  Ho- 
race for  my  guide,  so  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  voyage,  from  Naples  to  Rome,  described  by 
Virgil.  It  is,  indeed,  much  easier  to  trace  out  the 
"vvay  iEneas  took,  than  that  of  Horace,  because 
Virgil  has  marked  it  out  by  capes,  islands,  and 
other  parts  of  nature,  which  are  not  so  subject  to 
change  or  decay  as  are  towns,  cities,  and  the  works 
of  art.  Mount  Pausilypo  makes  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect to  those  who  pass  by  it:  at  a  small  distance 
from  it  lies  the  little  island  of  Nisida,  adorned  with 
a  great  variety  of  plantations,  rising  one  above  an- 
other in  so  beautiful  an  order,  that  the  whole  isl- 
and looks  like  a  large  terrace-garden.  It  has  two 
little  ports,  and  is  not  at  present  troubled  with  any 
of  those  noxious  steams  that  Lucan  mentions. 

■ Tali  spir amine  JVesis 

Emittit  Stygium  nebulosis  a'e'ra  saxis.  Lib.  6> 

Nesis'  high  rocks  such  Stygian  air  produce. 
And  the  blue  breathing  pestilence  diffuse. 

From  Nisida  we  rowed  to  Cape  Misena.  The 
extremity  of  this  cape  has  a  long  cleft  in  it,  which 
was  enlarged  and  cut  into  shape  by  AgrippaJ  who 
made  this  the  great  port  for  the  Roman  fleet  that 
served  in  the  Mediterranean ;  as  that  of  Ravenna 
held  the  ships  designed  for  the  Adriatic  and  Archi- 
pelago. The  highest  end  of  this  promontory  rises 
^n  the  fashion  of  a  sepulchre,  or  monument,  to  those 
that  survey  it  from  the  land,  which,  perhaps,  might 
occasion  Virgil's  burying  Misenus  under  it.  I 
have  seeti  a  grave  Italian  author,  who  has  written 
a  very  large  book  on  the  Camfiania  i^e//ce,  that,  from 
yirgil's  description  of  this  mountain,  concludes  it 
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was  called  Aerius  before  Misenus  had  given  it  a 
new  name. 

^'li  pius  -Ejieas  ing-enii  mole  sepulchrum 

Jmponity  suaque  anna  viro  remumqiie  tubamque 

Monte  sub  Aerio,  qui  nunc  JMiserms  ab  illo 

Diciturf  ceternumque  tenet  per  sxciila  nomen.      Mn.  lib.  G; 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  ruins  of  old  Mi- 
senum,  but  the  most  considerable  antiquity  of  the 
place  is  a  set  of  galleries  that  are  hewn  into  the  rock, 
and  are  much  more  spacious  than  the  Piscina  Mira- 
bilis.  Some  will  have  them  to  have  been  a  reser- 
voir of  water,  but  others  more  probably  suppose 
them  to  be  Nero's  baths.  I  lay  the  first  night  on  the 
Isle  of  Procita,  which  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and 
contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are 
all  vassals  to  the  Marquis  De  VastQ. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  Isle  of  Is- 
chia,  that  stands  farther  out  into  the  sea.  The  an- 
cient poets  call  it  Inarime^  and  lay  Typhaeus  under 
it,  by  reason  of  its  eruptions  of  fire.  There  has 
been  no  eruption  for  near  these  three  hundred 
years.  The  last  was  very  terrible,  and  destroyed  a 
whole  city.  At  present  there  are  scarce  any  marks 
left  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  for  the  earth  is  cold, 
and  overrun  with  grass  and  shrubs,  where  the  rocks 
will  suffer  it.  There  are,  indeed,  several  little 
cracks  in  it,  through  which  there  issues  a  constant 
smoke,  but  it  is  probable  this  arises  from  the  warm 
springs  that  feed  the  many  baths  with  which  this 
island  is  plentifully  stocked.  I  observed  about  one 
of  these  breathing  passages,  a  spot  of  myrtles  that 
flourish  within  the  steam  of  these  vapours,  and 
have  a  continual  moisture  hanging  upon  them.  On 
the  south  of  Ischia  lies  a  round  lake,  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  diameter,  separate  from  the  sea 
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by  a  narrow  tract  of  land.  It  was  formerly  a  Ro- 
man port.  On  the  north  end  of  this  island  stands  the 
town  and  castle,  on  an  exceeding  high  rock,  divided 
from  the  body  of  the  island,  and  inaccessible  to  an 
enemy  on  all  sides.  This  island  is  larger,  but  much 
more  rocky  and  barren  than  Procita.  Virgil  makes 
them  both  shake  at  the  fall  of  part  of  the  Mole  of 
Bajae,  that  stood  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  them; 

Qualis  in  Eub'dico  Bajariim  Hit  ore  quondam 
Saxea  pila  cadity  rnagnis  giiam  molibus  ante 
Constructam  jacinnt  pelago  :  sic  illaruinam 
Prona  trahit,  penitiisque  vadis  illisa  recumbit  >• 
JUiscent  se  maria  et  nigrce  attolluntur  arenx  ■ 
Turn  sonitu  Prochita  alia  tremit,  durumgue  cubile 
IrMvime,  Jovis  Imperiis  imposta  Typhceo.  JEn.  9^ 

Not  -with  less  ruin  than  the  Bajan  mole 
(Rais'd  on  the  seas  the  surges  to  control) 
At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocky  wall. 
Prone  to  the  deep  the  stones  disjointed  fall 
Off  the  vast  pile  ;  the  scatter'd  ocean  flies  ; 
Black  sands,  disoolour'd  froth,  and  mingled  mud  arise,- 
The  frighted  billows  roll,  and  seek  the  shores  : 
Trembles  high  Prochyta,  and  Ischia  roars ; 
Typhseus  roars  beneath,  by  Jove's  command, 
Astonish'd  at  the  flaw  that  shakes  the  land. 
Soon  shifts  his  weary  side,  and  scarce  awake. 
With  wonder  feels  the  weight  press  lighter  on  his  back. 

Dryden. 

I  do  not  see  why  Virgil,  in  this  noble  compari- 
son, has  given  the  epithet  of  alta  to  Procita,  for  it 
15  not  only  no  high  island  in  itself,  but  is  much  low- 
er than  Ischia,  and  all  the  points  of  land  that  lie 
within  its  neighbourhood.  I  should  think  alta  was 
joined  adverbially  with  tremit^  did  Virgil  make  use 
of  so  equivocal  a  syntax.  I  cannot  forbear  insert- 
ing in  this  place,  the  lame  imitation  Silius  Italicus 
has  made  of  the  foregoing  passage. 
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Haud  aliter  structo  Tyrrhena  ad  litfora  saxo, 

Piignatura  fvetis  subter  eacisque  procellis 

Pila  immane  sonans,  impingitur  ardua  ponto  ; 

Immugit  JSTereusy  divisaque  carula  piilsu 

Eliswn  accipiunt  irata  sub  cequora  montem.  Lib.  4. 

So  vast  a  fragment  of  the  Bajan  mole, 

That  fixM  amid  the  Tyrrhene  waters,  braves 

The  beating  tempests  and  insulting  waves. 

Thrown  from  its  basis  with  a  dreadful  sound. 

Dashes  the  broken  billows  all  around. 

And  with  resistless  force  the  surface  cleaves. 

That  in  his  angry  waves  the  falling  rock  receives* 

The  next  morning,  going  to  Cumae  through  -a 
very  pleasant  path,  by  the  Mare  Mortuum,  and  the 
Elisian  Fields,  we  saw  in  our  way  a  great  many  ruins 
of  sepulchres,  and  other  ancient  edifices.  Cumse  is 
at  present  utterly  destitute  of  inhabitants,  so  much 
is  it  changed  since  Lucan's  time,  if  the  poem  to 
Piso  be  his. 

Acidalid  quae  condidit  Mite  muros 


Euboicam  rejerem  foecunda  JVeapoUs  urbem. 

Where  the  fam'd  walk  of  fruitful  Naples  lie, 
That  may  with  multitudes  with  Cumse  vie. 

They  show  here  the  remains  of  Apollo's  Teni" 
pie,  which  all  the  writers  of  the  antiquities  of  this 
place  suppose  to  have  been  the  same  Virgil  de- 
scribes in  his  sixth  iEneid,  as  built  by  Daedalus,  and 
that  the  very  story  which  Virgil  there  mentions5 
was  actually  engraven  on  the  front  of  it. 

Redditus  his  primum  terris  tibi  Phoebe,  sacravit 
Remigium  Alarum,  posuitque  iminania  templa. 
Inforibus  lethum,  Andregeo,  turn  pendere  posnas 
Cecro  pidxjussi,  miserum  !  Septena  qitotannis 
Corpora  natorum  .•  stat  duetts  sortibus  urna. 
Contra  elata  mari  respondet  Gmssia  tellus,  &c.    Mia,  6. 

To  the  Cumean  coast  at  length  he  «ame. 
And,  here  alighting,  built  his  costly  frsime 
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Inscribed  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high  •»' 

The  steerage  of  his  wings  that  cut  the  sky  ; 

Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboss'd 

Androgeo's  deatli,  and  offerings  to  his  ghost, 

Sev'n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent,  to  meet 

The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete ; 

And  next  to  those  the  dreadful  urn  was  plac'd. 

In  which  the  destin'd  names  by  lots  were  cast. 

Dryden. 

Among  other  subterraneous  works  there  is  the 
beginning  of  a  passage,  which  is  stopped  up  within 
less  than  an  hundred  yards  of  the  entrance  by  the 
earth  that  is  fallen  into  it.  They  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  other  mouth  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto. 
It  lies,  indeed,  in  the  s^me  line  with  the  entrance 
near  the  Avernus,  is  faced  alike  with  the  ofius  re- 
iiculatum^  and  has  still  the  marks  of  chambers  that 
have  been  cut  into  the  sides  of  it.  Among  the 
many  fables  and  conjectures  which  have  been  made 
on  this  grotto,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it 
was  once  inhabited  by  such  as  perhaps  thought  it  a 
better  shelter  against  the  sun  than  any  other  kind 
of  building,  or  at  least  that  it  was  made  with  smal- 
ler trouble  and  expense.  As  for  the  mosaic,  and 
other  works,  that  may  be  found  in  it,  they  may  very 
well  have  been  added  in  latter  ages,  according  as 
they  thought  fit  to  put  the  place  to  different  uses. 
The  story  of  the  Cimmerians  is  indeed  clogged 
with  improbabilities,  as  Strabo  relates  it;  but  it  is 
very  likely  there  was  in  it  some  foundation  of  truth. 
Homer's  description  of  the  Cimmerians,  whom  he 
places  in  these  parts,  answers  very  well  to  the  in? 
habitants  of  such  a  long,  dark  cavern. 

The  gloomy  race,  in  subterraneous  ceils. 
Among  surrounding  shades  and  darkness  dwells ; 
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Hid  in  Ih'  unwholesome  covert  of  the  night. 
They  shun  th'  approaches  of  the  cheerful  light : 
The  sun  ne'er  visits  their  obscure  retreats. 
Nor  when  he  runs  his  course,  nor  when  he  sets. 

Unhappy  mortals ! 

Odyss,  lib.  10. 

Tu  qnoque  littoribus  tiostris,  JElne'i'a  nutria^, 
-Mternam  moriens  famam  Cajeta  dedisti  : 
Et  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tutis,  ossaque  nomen 
HespeHd  in  7na^7id,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria,  si^iuii,    JF.n.  7. 

And  thou,  O  matron,  of  immortal  fame, 
Herft  (lying,  tn  the  shnrp  hoot  loft  thy  namp.  : 
Cajeta  still  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee, 
The  nurse  of  great  iEneas'  infancy. 
Here  rest  thy  bones  in  rich  Hesperia's  plains>;» 
Thy  name  (*tis  all  a  ghost  can  have)  remains. 

Dry  D  EX. 

I  saw  at  Cajeta  the  rock  of  marble,  said  to  be 
cleft  by  an  earthquake  at  our  Saviour's  death. 
There  is  written  over  the  chapel  door,  that  lead§ 
into  the  crack,  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  JScce 
terroi'motus  f actus  est  magmis.  I  believe  every  one 
who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  and  ob- 
serves how  exactly  the  convex  parts  of  one  side 
tally  with  the  concave  of  the  other,  must  be  satis- 
fied that  it  was  the  effect  of  an  earthquake,  though 
I  question  not  but  it  either  happened  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Latin  writers,  or  in  the  darker  ages 
since,  for  otherwise  I  cannot  but  think  they  would 
have  taken  notice  of  its  original.  The  port,  town, 
castle,  and  antiquities  of  this  place  have  been  often 
described. 

We  touched  next  at  Monte  Circeio,  which  Ho- 
mer calls  Insula  iEea,  whether  it  be  that  it  was  for- 
merly an  island,  or  that  the  Greek  sailors  of  his 
time  thought  it  so.  It  is  certain  they  might  easily 
have  been  deceived  by  its  appearance,  as  being  a 
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very  high  mountain,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  tract  of  earth,  that  is  many  miles  in  length, 
and  almost  of  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  end  of  this  promontory  is  very  rocky,  and 
mightily  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  which 
perhaps  gave  the  first  rise  to  the  howlings  of 
v/olves,  and  the  roarings  of  lions,  that  used  to  be 
heard  thence.  This  I  had  a  very  lively  idea pfj  being 
forced  to  lie  under  it  a  whole  night.  Virgil's  de- 
scription of  jEneas  passing  by  this  coast  can  never 
be  enough  admired.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe 
how,  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  description,  he 
has  prepared  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  solemnity 
of  Cajeta's  funeral,  and  the  dead  stillness  of  the 
night. 

At  pitis  exeguils  tineas  rite  solutis 

Aggere  composito  iiamdi,  postquam  alta  guieruhe 

^Sgtiora,  tendit  iter  velis,  portumgue  relinguit. 

^dspirant  aura  in  noetem,  nee  Candida  cursus 

Luna  negat :  splendet  tremulo  sub  lunune  pontyls. 

Proxima  Circece  raduntur  littora  terra  : 

JDives  inaccessos  tibi  solisjilia  lucos 

Assidtio  resonat  cantu,  tectisqne  superbis 

Urit  odoratam  nocturna  in  lumina  cedrmn, 

Arguto  tenues  percurrens  pectine  telas  : 

Ilinc  exaudiri  gemitiis,  irxque  leonum 

Vincla  recusantum,  et  sera  sub  node  viidentiim  : 

Settgerique  sues,  atqite  in  prcesepibns  ursi 

Sxvire,  ac  forma  magnorum  tihdare  lupornm  : 

Quos  hominum  ex  facie  Dca  sceva  potentibus  herbir: 

Induerat  Circe  in  vidtus  ac  terga  f'erarnm. 

Qua  ne  monstra  pii  paterentur  talia  Troes 

Delaii  in  partus,  7ieu  littora  dir a  subirent, 

jVepfu7ius  centis  implcvit  vela  seciindis  : 

Atque  fugam  dedit,  et  prater  vadafervida  vexit. 

Mn.  lib.  r: 

Now,  -when  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 
He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  seals  display'd. 
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From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose,  by  night 

Serenely  shone  the  stars,  the  moon  was  bi'ightj 

And  the  sea  trembled  with  her  silver  light. 

Now  near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  I'un, 

(Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  sun) 

A  dangerous  coast :  the  goddess  wastes  her  days 

In  joyous  songs,  the  rocks  resound  her  lays : 

In  spinning,  or  the  loom,  she  spends  her  night, 

And  cedar  brands  supply  her  father's  light. 

From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  main;) 

The  roars  of  lions  that  refuse  the  chain, 

The  grunts  of  bristled  boars,  and  groans  of  bears. 

And  herds  of  howling  wolves  that  stun  the  sailors'  ears. 

These  from  their  caverns,  at  the  close  of  night. 

Fill  the  sad  isle  with  horror  and  affright. 

Darkling  they  mourn  iheir  fate,  whom  Circe's  pow'r, 

(That  watch'd  the  moon,  and  planetary  hour) 

With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 

Had  alter'd,  and  in  brutal  shapes  confin'd. 

Which  monsters,  lest  the  Trojan's  pious  hosfc 

Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  enchanted  coast; 

Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night 

With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  flight. 

Drybek. 

Virgil  calls  this  promontory  ^eae  Insula  Circes 
in  the  third  JEneid,  but  it  is  the  hero,  and  not  the 
J)oet,  that  speaks.  It  may,  however,  be  looked  up- 
on as  an  intimation,  that  he  himself  thought  it  au 
island  in  ^Eneas's  time.  As  for  the  thick  woodsj 
which  not  only  Virgil  but  Homer  mentions,  in  the 
beautiful  description  that  Plutarch  and  Longinus 
have  taken  notice  of,  they  are  most  of  them  grub- 
bed up  since  the  promontory  has  been  cultivated 
and  inhabited,  though  there  are  still  many  spots  of 
it  v/hich  show  the  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  that 
Jeans  that  way. 

The  next  place  we  touched  upon  was  Nettunoj 
where  we  found  nothing  remarkable  besides  the  ex- 
treme poverty  and  laziness  of  the  inhabitants.     At 
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two  miles  distance  from  it  lie  the  ruins  of  Antlum; 
that  are  spread  over  a  great  circuit  of  land.  There 
are  still  left  the  foundations  of  several  buildings, 
and,  M'hat  are  always  the  last  parts  that  perish  in  a 
ruin,  many  subterraneous  grottos  and  passages  of  a 
^-jreat  length.  The  foundations  of  Nero's  port  are 
still  to  be  seen.  It  was  altogether  artificial,  and  com- 
posed of  huge  moles  running  round  it,  in  a  kind  of 
circular  figure,  except  where  the  ships  were  to  en- 
ter, and  had  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  its 
shortest  diameter.  Though  the  making  of  this 
port  must  have  cost  prodigious  sums  of  money,  we 
find  no  medal  of  it,  and  yet  the  same  emperor  has 
a  medal  struck  in  his  own  name  for  the  port  of  Os- 
tia,  which,  in  reality,  was  a  work  of  his  predeces- 
sor Claudius.  The  last  pope  was  at  considerable 
charges  to  make  a  little  kind  of  harbour  in  this 
place,  and  to  convey  fresh  water  to  it,  which  was 
one  of  the  artifices  of  the  grand  duke,  to  divert  his 
holiness  from  his  project  of  making  Civita  Vecchia 
a  free  port.  There  lies  between  Antium  and  Net- 
tuno  a  cardinal's  villa,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  for  walks,  fountains,  shades,  and  prospects,  that 
I  ever  saw. 

Antium  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Temple  of 
Fortune  that  stood  in  it.  All  agree  there  were  two 
Fortunes  worshipped  here,  which  Suetonius  calls 
the  Fortune  Antiates,and  Martial  the  Sorores  Antii. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  these  two  goddesses 
were  meant  the  two  Nemeses,  one  of  which  rewar- 
ded good  men,  as  the  other  punished  the  wicked. 
Fabretti,and  others,  are  apt  to  believe,  that  by  the  two 
Fortunes  were  only  meant  in  general  the  goddes- 
ses who  sent  prosperity,  or  she  who  sent  afflictions, 
ro  mankind,  and  produce  in  their  behalf  an  ancient 
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moument  found  in  this  very  place,  and  superscribed 
Fortuna  Felici^  which,  indeed,  may  favour  one  opin- 
ion as  well  as  the  other,  and  shows,  at  least,  they  are 
not  mistaken  in  the  general  sense  of  their  division. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  body  has  taken  notice, 
that  this  double  function  of  the  goddess  gives  a  con- 
siderable light  and  beauty  to  the  ode  which  Horace 
has  addressed  to  her.  The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer 
to  Fortune,  that  she  would  prosper  Caesar's  arms, 
and  confound  his  enemies,  so  that  each  of  the  god- 
desses has  her  task  assigned  in  the  poet's  prayer  j 
and  we  may  observe  the  invocation  is  divided  be- 
tween  the  two  deities,  the  first  line  relating  indiffer- 
ently to  either.  That  which  I  have  marked  speaks 
to  the  goddess  of  Prosperity,  or,  if  you  please,  to 
the  Nemesis  of  the  good,  and  the  other  to  the  god- 
dess of  Adversity,  or  to  the  Nemesis  of  the  wicked 

O  Diva  gratiim  gux  regis  Antium  ; 
Pi'sesens  vel  irao  tollere  de  gradu 

Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 

Verterefuneribus  triumphos  !  &c. 

Great  goddess,  A ntium's  guardian  power, 
WTiose  force  is  strong,  and  quick  to  raise 
The  lowest  to  the  highest  place  : 

Or,  with  a  wondrous  fall. 

To  bring  the  haughty  lower. 
And  turn  proud  triumphs  to  a  funeral,  &c.        Creecb. 

If  we  take  the  first  interpretation  of  the  two  For- 
tunes for  the  double  Nemesis,  the  compliment  to 
Caesar  is  the  greater,  and  the  fifth  stanza  clearer 
than  commentators  usually  make  it,  for  tthe  clavi 
trabales,  cuneij  uncus,  liquidumque  plumbum,  were 
actually  used  in  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  into  which  we  entered  with  some  danger,  the 
sea  being  generally  pretty  rough  in  the^parts  where 
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the  river  rushes  into  it.  The  season  of  the  ytar, 
the  muddiness  of  the  stream,  with  the  many  green 
trees  hanging  over  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  ihe  delight- 
ful image  that  Virgil  has  given  us,  when  ^neas  took 
the  first  view  of  it. 

Atque  hie  ^7ieas  in^entem  ex  aquore  lucum 

Prospicit:  hunc  inter  Jluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno 

Vorticibus  rapidis  et  muUnfiavus  arend. 

In  mare  prornmpit :  varies  circumque  supraque 

Assuetx  ripis  volucres  etjluminis  alveo, 

^Ethera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 

Flectere  iter  sociis  terrsque  advertere  proras 

Imperat,  et  Icetas  Jluvio  succedit  opaco.  -3Eii.  lib.  7, 

The  Trojan  from  the  main  beheld  a  wood, 

Which  thick  with  shades,  and  a  brown  horror  Stood : 

Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  its  course. 

With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  doAvnward  force 

That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way. 

And  roU'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea ; 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood. 

That  bath'd  within,  or  bask'd  upon  the  side. 

To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  apply'd. 

The  captain  gives  command,  the  joyful  train 

Glide  through  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leave  tlie  main. 

Dry  DEN. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  ruins  of  the 
port  of  Ostia,  what  its  figure  was  when  it  stood 
whole  and  entire.  I  shall,  therefore,  set  down  the 
medal,  that  I  have  before  mentioned,  which  repre- 
sents it  as  it  was  formerly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Juvenars  description 
of  this  port  with  the  figure  it  makes  on  the  coin. 

Tandem  iiitrat  positas  inclusa  per  cequora  moles, 
Tyrrhenamque  JPharon,  porrectaque  brachia,  rursus 
Qua pelago  occurrunt  medio,  longeque  relinquu?it 
Italiam ;  non  sic  igitur  mirabere  partus 
Quos  natura  dedit  i    .    i  ,  Ju  v.  sat.  12, 
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At  last  within  the  mighty  mole  she  gets, 

Our  Tyrrhen*  Pharos,  that  the  mid  sea  meets 

With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  hehind  ; 

A  work  so  wondrous  Nature  ne'er  design'd.      Dryd.  Juv. 

The  seas  may  very  properly  be  said  to  be  enclo- 
sed (inclusa)  between  the  two  semicircular  moles 
that  almost  surround  them.  The  Colossus,  with 
something  like  a  lighted  torch  in  its  hand,  is  proba- 
bly the  Pharos  in  the  second  line.  The  two  moles 
that  we  must  suppose  are  joined  to  the  land  behind 
the  Pharos,  are  very  poetically  described  by  the 


•Porrectaque  brachia,  rursiis 


Qitce  pelago  occurriint  medio^  longeqiie  relinquunt 
Jtaliam : 

as  they  retire  from  one  another  in  the  compass  they 
make,  till  their  tw»  ends  almost  meet  a  second  time 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  where  the  figure  of  Nep- 
tune sits.  The  poet's  reflection  on  the  haven  is 
very  just,  since  there  are  few  natural  ports  better 
land-locked,  and  closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems 
to  have  been.  The  figure  of  Neptune  has  a  rudder 
by  him,  to  mark  the  convenience  of  the  harbour  for 
navigation,  as  he  is  represented  himself  at  the  en- 
trance of  it,  to  show  it  stood  in  the  sea.  The  dol- 
phin distinguishes  him  from  a  river  god,  and  figures 
out  his  dominion  over  the  seas.  He  holds  the  same 
fish  in  his  hand  on  other  medals.  What  is  meant 
we  may  learn  from  the  Greek  epigram  on  the  figure 
of  a  Cupid  that  had  a  dolphin  in  one  hand  and  a 
flower  in  the  other. 

T?  Kcc)  ya^  yoCCotM  ny^i  B-dXaa-a-ocv  s'p/s*. 
A  proper  emblem  graces  either  hand. 
In  one  he  holds  the  sea,  in  one  the  land. 

Half  a  day  more  brought  us  to  Rom6,  through  a 
road  that  is  commonly  visited  by  travellers. 
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ROME. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  modern  Rome  stands 
higher  than  the  ancient ;  some  have  computed  it 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  taking  one  place  with 
another.  The  reason  given  for  it  is,  that  the  pre- 
sent city  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former ;  and 
indeed  I  have  often  observed,  that  where  any  consi- 
derable pile  of  building  stood  anciently,  one  still 
finds  a  rising  ground,  or  a  little  kind  of  hill,  which 
was  doubtless  made  up  out  of  the  fragments  and 
rubbish  of  the  ruined  edifice.  But  besides  this  par- 
ticular cause,  we  may  assign  another  that  has  very 
much  contributed  to  the  raising  the  situation  of  seve- 
ral parts  of  Rome  :  it  being  certain  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  earth,  that  have  been  washed  off  from  the  hills 
by  the  violence  of  showers,  have  had  no  small  share 
in  it.  This  any  one  may  be  sensible  of  who  ob- 
serves how  far  several  buildings,  that  stand  near  the 
roots  of  mountains,  are  sunk  deeper  in  the  earth 
than  those  that  have  been  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  in 
open  plains;  for  which  reason  the  present  face  of 
Rome  is  much  more  even  and  level  than  it  was  for- 
merly ;  the  same  cause  that  has  raised  the  low 
grounds  having  contributed  to  sink  those  that  were 
higher. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities,  the 
Christian  and  the  Heathen.  The  former,  though 
of  a  fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and 
legend,  that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction  from 
searching  into  them.  The  other  give  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  such  as  have  met  with  them  before 
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in  ancient  authors;  for  a  man  who  is  in  Rome  can 
scarce  see  an  object  that  does  not  call  to  mind  a 
piece  of  a  Latin  poet  or  historian.  Among  the  re- 
mains of  old  Rome,  the  grandeur  of  the  common- 
wealth shows  itself  chiefly  in  works  that  were 
either  necessary  or  convenient,  such  as  temples, 
highways,  aqueducts,  walls,  and  bridges  of  the  city. 
On  the  contrary,  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  under 
the  emperors,  is  seen  principally  in  such  works  as 
were  rather  for  ostentation  or  luxury,  than  any  real 
usefulness  or  necessity,  as  in  baths,  amphitheatres, 
circuses,  obelisks,  triumphal  pillars,  arches,  and 
mausoleums  ;  for  what  they  added  to  the  aqueducts 
was  rather  to  supply  their  baths  and  naumachiasy 
and  to  embellish  the  city  with  fountains,  than  out  of 
any  real  necessity  there  was  for  ihem.  These 
several  remains  have  been  so  copiously  described 
by  abundance  of  travellers,  and  other  writers,  par- 
ticularly by  those  concerned  in  the  learned  collec- 
tion of  Grsevius,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
any  new  discoveries  on  so  beaten  a  subject.  There 
isj  however,  so  much  to  be  observed  in  so  spacious 
a  field  of  antiquities,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
survey  them  without  taking  new  hints,  and  raising 
different  reflections,  according  as  a  man's  natural 
tUHi  of  thoughts,  or  the  course  of  his  studies,  di- 
rect him. 

No  part  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome  pleased  me 
so  much  as  the  ancient  statues,  of  which  there  is 
still  an  incredible  variety.  The  workmanship  is 
oiten  the  most  exquisite  of  any  thing  of  its  kind. 
A  man  would  wonder  how  it  were  possible  for  so 
much  life  to  enter  into  marble,  as  may  be  discover- 
ed in  some  of  the  best  of  them;  and  even  in  the 
meanest  one  has  the  satisfaction  oi  seeing  the  faces. 
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postures,  airs,  and  dress  of  those  that  have  lived  so 
many  ages  before-  us.  There  is  a  strange  resem- 
blance between  the  figures  of  the  several  heathen 
deities,  and  the  descriptions  that  the  Latin  poets 
have  given  us  of  them  ;  but  as  the  first  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  ancienter  of  the  two,  I  ques- 
tion not  but  the  Roman  poets  were  the  copiers  of 
the  Greek  statuaries.  Though  on  other  occasions 
we  often  find  the  statuaries  took  their  subjects  from 
the  poets.  The  Laocoon  is  too  known  an  instance 
among  many  others  that  are  to  be  met  with  at 
Rome.  In  the  villa  Aldobrandina  are  the  figures 
of  an  old  and  young  man,  engaged  together  at  the 
Caestus,  who  are  probably  the  Dares  and  Entellus 
of  Virgil ;  where  by  the  way  one  may  observe  the 
make  of  the  ancient  Caestus,  that  it  only  consisted 
of  many  large  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any 
thing  like  a  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  them,  as 
some  writers  of  antiquities  have  falsely  imagined. 

I  question  not  but  many  passages  in  the  old  poets 
hint  at  several  parts  of  sculpture,  that  were  in 
vogue  in  the  author's  tirrie,  though  they  are  now 
never  thought  of,  and  that,  therefore,  such  pas- 
sages lose  much  of  their  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a 
modern  reader,  who  does  not  look  upon  them  in 
the  same  light  with  the  author's  contem.poraries. 
I  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  out  of  Juvenal, 
that  his  commentators  have  not  taken  notice  of; 
the  first  runs  thus, 

Multa  pudicitice  veteris  vestigia  for sa7if 

Ant  aliqua  extiterint,  et  sub  Jove,  aed  Jove  nondum 

Barbato — —  Sat.  6, 

Some  thi)i  remains  of  chastity  appeal  'd 

Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard.     Dry|)£N. 
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1  appeal  to  any  reader)  if  the  humour  here  would 
ilot  appear  much  more  natural  and  Unforced  to  a 
people  that  saw  every  day  some  other  statue  of  this 
god  with  a  thick  bushy  beard,  as  there  are  still  ma- 
ny of  them  extant  at  Rome,  than  it  can  to  us  who 
have  no  such  idea  of  him ;  especially  if  we  consider 
there  was  in  the  same  city  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
young  Jupiter,  called  Templum  Fajovis^  where,  in 
all  probability  there  stood  the  particular  statue  of 
a  Jufiiter  hnberbis.*  Juvenal,  in  another  place, 
makes  his  flatterer  compare  the  neck  of  one  that  is 
but  feebly  built,  to  that  of  Hercules  holding  up 
Antaeus  from  the  earth. 

Ht  longwn  invalidi  coUum  cervicibns  ceguat 

Herculis  Antceum  procul  d  telliire  tenentis.  Sat.  S. 

His  long  crane  neck  and  yellow  shoulders  praise; 

You'd  think  they  were  describing  Hercufes 

Lifting  Antseus -i — ' — —       Drydeit, 

What  a  strained  unnatural  similitude  must  this 
seem  to  a  modern  reader,  but  how  full  of  humourj 
if  we  suppose  it  alludes  to  any  celebrated  statues 
pf  these  two  champions,  that  stood  perhaps  in  some 
public  place  or  highway  near  Rome  ?  And  what 
makes  it  more  than  probable  there  were  such  sta* 
tues,  we  meet  with  the  figures,  which  Juvenal  here 
describes,  on  antique  intaglios  and  medals  ;  nay^ 
Propertius  has  taken  notice  of  the  very  statues, 

-        LuctanUim  in  pnlvere  signa 

Herculis  Antieiqne — —        t-ib.  3.  car.  J. 

Antseus  here  and  stei^n  Alcides  strive. 
And  both  the  grappling  statues  seem  to  lire. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  here,  that  the  turn  6L 
the  neck  and  urms  is  often  commended  in  the  Latin 

*  Vide  OVid  de  Fastis,  lib.  S.  e<sl.  f. 
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poets  among  the  beauties  of  a  man,  as  in  Horace 
we  find  both  put  together,  in  that  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  jealousy. 

Dum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  roseam,  et  cerea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia,^  vx  meum 

Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur  : 
'Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color 

CertA  sede  manent  .•  humor  in  genas 
Fiirtim  labitur,  arguens 

Qudtn  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus.  Od.  13; 

While  Telephus's  youthful  charms. 
His  rosy  neck  and  winding  arms. 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite. 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight; 
My  heart  enrag'd  by  jealous  heats. 
With  numberless  resentments  beats  : 
From  my  pale  cheeks  the  colour  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies; 
By  fits  ray  swelling  grief  appears 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears. 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires. 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires. 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey. 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away. 

This  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  did 
we  not  observe  in  the  old  Roman  statues,  that  these 
two  parts  were  always  bare,  and  exposed  to  view,  as 
much  as  our  hands  and  face  are  at  present.     I  can- 
not leave  Juvenal  without  taking  notice  that  his 
Tentilat  cestivnm  digitis  svddniibns  aururrit 
JVec  sufferre  queat  majoris  pondera  Gemmae.         Sat.  1. 
Charg'd  with  light  summer  rings  his  fingers'  sweat, 
Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight;  Drydek. 

was  not  anciently  so  great  an  hyperbole  as,  it  is 
now,  for  I  have  seen  old  Roman  rings  so  very  thick 
about,  and  with  such  large  stones  in  them,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  them  a  little  cum- 
bersome in  the  summer  season  of  so  hot  a  climate. 
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It  is  certain  that  satire  delights  in  such  allusions 
and  instances  as  are  extremely  natural  and  familiar. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist 
that  looks  forced  and  pedantic,  we  ought  to  consid- 
er how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ,  and 
whether  or  no  there  might  not  be  some  particular 
cicumstances  to  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  his 
own  age,  which  we  are  now  deprived  of.  One  of 
the  finest  ancient  statues  in  Rome  is  a  Meleager 
v/ith  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  wild 
boar  on  one  side  of  him.  It  is  of  Parian  marble, 
and  as  yellow  as  ivory.  One  meets  with  many 
other  figures  of  Meleager  in  the  ancient  basso  re- 
lievos^ and  on  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagi,  or  fun- 
eral monumcnto.  Perhaps  it  was  the  arms  or  de- 
vice of  the  old  Roman  hunters ;  which  conjecture 
I  have  found  confirmed  in  a  passage  of  Manilius, 
that  lets  us  know  the  Pagan  hunters  had  Meleager 
for  their  patron,  as  the  Christians  have  their  St. 
Hubert.  He  speaks  of  the  constellation  which 
makes  a  good  sportsman. 

-Quibus  aspirantibus  orti 

Te,  Meleagre,  colunt Ma n i  l.  lib.  1 . 

I  question  not  but  this  sets  a  verse,  in  the  fifth 
satire  of  Juvenal,  in  a  much  better  light  than  if  we 
suppose  that  the  poet  aims  only  at  the  old  story  of 
Meleager,  without  considering  it  as  so  very  com- 
mon and  familiar  a  one  among  the  Romans, 

Flavi  dignus  ferro  Meleagri 

Spiimat  aper  — — — —  Ju  v.  Sat.  5 

A  boar  entire,  and  worthy  of  the  sword 

Of  Meleager,  smokes  upon  the  board.  Bowles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  satire,  Juvenal  asks 
his  friend,  why  he  looks  like  Marsya  when  he  was 
overcome  : 
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Scire  velivi  quare  toties  mihi,  JVcevole  tristvs 
Ocairrisfronte  obductd,  sen  JMarsya  victus  ? 

Tell  me  why,  saunt'ring  thus  from  place  to  place, 
I  meet  thee,  Ngevolus,  with  a  clouded  face  ? 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us,  that  Marsya 
Xvas  a  lawyer  who  had  lost  his  cause  j  others  say 
that  this  passage  alludes  to  the  story  of  the  satyr, 
iMarsyas,  who  contended  with  Apollo  ;  whiqh  I  think 
is  more  humorous  than  the  other,  if  we  consider 
there  was  a  famous  statue  of  Apollo  fleaing  Marsya 
in  the  piidst  of  the  Roman  Fprum*  as  there  are  still 
several  anqient  statues  qf  RqnfiQ  oji  the  %9,nyQ 
subject. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  sixtli  satire  of  Juvenal* 
Ihat  I  could  never  tell  what  to  make  of,  till  I  had  got 
the  interpretation  of  it  from  one  of  BeUorio*s  an* 
cient  basso  relievos, 

J\fagnorum  artificumjrangebatpoeula  miies 
Ut  phaleris  gaiideret  eguus  :  ccelataque  cassis 
Jlomuiece  simulachraj'erce  majisiiescere  jusscc 
Imperii fatOy  ■  et  geminos  sub  rupe  Quirinos, 
Ac  nudum  effigiem  clypeofnlgentis  et  hasid, 
Pendeiitisque  Dei,  perituro  ostenderet  hosti.   Juv.  Sat.  11. 

Or  else  a  helmet  for  himself  he  made. 

Where  various  warlike  figures  were  inlaid  : 

The  Roman  wolf  suckling  the  twins  was  there. 

And  Mars  himself,  arm'd  with  his  shield  and  spear, 

Hov'ring  ahove  his  crest,  did  dreadful  show. 

As  threat'ning  death  to  each  resisting  foe.  Dryden's  Juv. 

Juvenal  here  describes  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  soldiers,  and  the  figures  that  were  generally 
engraven  on  their  helmets.  The  first  of  them  was 
the  wolf  giving  suck  to  Romulus  and  Remus  :  the 
second,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  two  last  ver- 
ses, is  not  so  intelligible.     Some  of  the  commenta- 
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tors  tell  us,  that  the  god  here  mentioned  is  Mars, 
that  he  comes  to  see  his  two  sons  suGking  the  wolf, 
and  that  the  old  sculptors  generally  drew  their  fig- 
ures naked,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
representing  the  different  swelling  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  turns  of  the  body.  But  they  are  extremely 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  wov^penden- 
tis  ;  some  fancy  it  expresses  only  the  great  emboss- 
ment of  the  figure,  others  believe  it  hung  off  the 
helmet  in  alto  relievo^  as  in  the  foregoing  transla- 
tion. Lubin  supposes  that  the  god  Mars  was  engra- 
ven on  the  shield,  and  that  he  is  said  to  be  hanging, 
because  the  shield  which  bore  him  hung  on  the  left 
shoulder.  One  of  the  old  interpreters  is  cf  opinion, 
that  by  hanging  is  only  meant  a  posture  of  bending 
forward  to  strike  the  enemy.  Another  will  have  it^ 
that  whatever  is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  said  to 
hang,  as  we  call  hanging  gardens,  such  as  are  plan- 
ted on  the  top  of  the  house.  Several  learned  men, 
who  like  none  of  these  explications,  believe  there 
has  been  a  fault  in  the  transcriber,  and  xhdXpenden- 
tis  ought  to  be  perdentis  ;  but  they  quote  no  manu- 
script in  favour  of  their  conjecture.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  word  is  certainly  as  follows.  The 
Roman  soldiers,  who  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their 
founder,  and  the  military  genius  of  their  republic, 
used  to  bear  on  their  helmets  the  first  history  of 
Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  god  of  war,  and 
suckled  by  a  wolf.  The  figure  of  the  god  was  made 
as  if  descending  on  the  priestess  Ilia,  or,  as  others 
call  her,  Rhea  Silvia.  The  occasion  required  his 
body  should  be  naked, 

Tu  quoque  inermis  eras  cum  tefortnosa  sacerdos 
Gepitf  lit  kuic  urki  semiTia  magna  dares. 

Ov.  de  Fast,  lib,?. 
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Then  too,  our  mighty  sire,  thou  stood'st  disarm'd 
"When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  priestess  charm'd. 
That  Home's  high  founder  bore 

Though  on  other  occasions  he  is  drawn,  as  Horace 
has  described  him,  Tunica  cinctum  adamantind. 
The  sculptor,  however,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
pest  of  the  gods,  gave  him  what  the  medallists  call 
his  proper  attributes,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a 
shield  in  the  other.  As  he  was  represented  descen- 
ding, his  figure  appeared  suspended  in  the  air  over 
the  vestal  virgin,  in  which  sense  the  v^ovd  fieiiden" 
'is  is  extremely  proper  and  poetical.  Besides  the 
antique  basso  relie-vo,  that  made  me  first  think  of 
this  interpretation,  I  have  since  met  with  the  same 
figures  on  the  reverses  of  a  coupleof  ancient  coins, 
which  were  stamped  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
as  a  compliment  to  that  emperor,  whom,  for  his  ex- 
cellent government  and  conduct  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  senate  regarded  as  a  second  kind  of  founder. 

Ilia  Vestalis  Cqidd  enim  vetat  inde  moveri  ? ) 

Sacra  lavaturas  mane  petehat  aquas: 
Fessa  resedit  humi,  ventosqite  accepit  apert6 

Pectore  ;  turbatas  restituitque  comas. 
Dum  sedet,  umbrosce  salices  volucresque  canora 

Fecerunt  somnos,  et  leve  murmur  aquce  ; 
Blanda  qnies  vktisfurtim  subrepit  ocellis, 

Et  cadit  a  mento  languida facta  manus. 
Mars  videt  hanc,  visamque  cupit,  p»titurque  cupita : 

Et  sua  divLnSi  furta  fefellit  ope. 
Somnus  abit ;  jacet  ilia  gravis,  jam  scilicet  intra 

Viscera  Romance  conditor  urbis  evat. 

Ov   de.  Fast.  lib.  3.  eleg.  1. 

As  the  fair  vestal  to  the  fountain  came, 
(Let  none  be  startled  at  a  veslal's  name) 
Tir'd  with  the  walk,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest, 
And  to  the  winds  exposed  her  glowing  breast. 
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To  take  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air. 

And  gather'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair: 

While  thus  she  rested  on  her  arm  rechn*d. 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 

And  feather'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  shade. 

And  purling  streams  that  through  the  meadow  stray'd> 

In  drowsy  murmurs  lull'd  the  gentle  maid. 

The  god  of  war  beheld  the  virgin  lie, 

Tlie  god  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye. 

And  by  so  tempting  an  occasion  press'd, 

The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  possess'd  r 

Conceiving  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 

Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice  of  a 
line  in  Seneca  the  tragedian. 

Primus  emevgit  solo 

Dextrdferocem  cornibus  premens  taurwn 

Zetus — — Sen.  CEdip.  act.  3. 


'First  Zetus  rises  through  the  ground. 


Bending  the  bull's  tough  neck  with  pain. 
That  tosses  back  his  horns  in  vain. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  poet  had  here  in  view  the 
posture  of  Zetus  in  the  famous  group  of  figures, 
which  represents  the  two  brothers  binding  Dirce  to 
the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

I  could  not  forbear  taking  particular  notice  of  the 
several  musical  instruments  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  hands  of  the  Apollos,  muses,  fauns,  satyrs,  bac- 
chanals, and  shepherds,  which  might  certainly  give 
a  great  light  to  the  dispute  for  preference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  music.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  no  impertinent  design  to  take  off  all  their  models 
in  wood,  which  might  not  only  give  us  some  notion 
of  the  ancient  music,  but  help  us  to  pleasanter  in- 
struments than  are  now  in  use.  By  the  appearance 
they  make  in  marble,  there  is  not  one  string-instru- 
ment that  seems  comparable  to  our  violins,  for  they 
h2 
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are  all  played  on,  either  by  the  bare  fingers,  or  the 
plectrum,  so  that  they  were  incapable  of  adding  any 
length  to  their  notes,  or  of  varying  them  by  those 
insensible  swellings  and  wearings  away  of  sound 
upon  the  same  string,  which  give  so  wonderful  a 
sweetness  to  our  modern  music.  Besides,  that  the 
string-instruments  must  have  had  very  low  and 
feeble  voices,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  small 
proportion  of  wood  about  them,  which  could  not 
contain  air  enough  to  render  the  strokes,  in  any 
considerable  measure,  full  and  sonorous.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  make,  not  only  of 
the  several  kinds  of  instruments,  but  even  among 
those  of  the  same  name.  The  Syringa,  for  exam- 
ple, has  sometimes  four,  and  sometimes  more  pipes, 
as  high  as  to  twelve.  The  same  variety  of  strings 
may  be  observed  on  their  harps,  and  of  stops  on 
their  Tibiae,  which  shows  the  little  foundation  that 
such  writers  have  gone  upon,  who,  from  a  verse, 
perhaps,  in  Virgil's  Eclogues,  or  a  short  passage  in 
a  classic  author,  have  been  so  very  nice  in  deter- 
mining the  precise  shape  of  the  ancient  musical 
instruments,  with  the  exact  number  of  their  pipes,^ 
strings,  and  stops.  It  is,  indeed,  the  usual  fault  of 
the  writers  of  antiquities,  to  straiten  and  confines 
themselves  to  particular  models.  They  are  for 
making  a  kind  of  stamp  on  eveiy  thing  of  the  same 
name,  and,  if  they  find  any  thing  like  an  old  de- 
scription of  the  subject  they  treat  on,  they  take 
care  to  regulate  it  on  all  occasions,  according  to  the 
figure  it  makes  in  such  a  passage  :  as  the  learned 
German  author,  quoted  by  Monsieur  Baudelot,  who 
had  probably  never  seen  any  thing  of  a  household 
god,  more  than  a  canopus,  affirms  roundly,  that  all 
the  ancient  lares  were  made  in  the  fashion  of  a 
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jug-bottle.  In  short,  the  antiquaries  have  been 
guilty  of  the  same  fault  as  the  system-writers,  who 
are  for  cramping  their  subjects  into  as  narrow  a 
space  as  they  can,  and  for  reducing  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  a  science  into  a  few  general  maxims.  This 
a  man  has  occasion  of  observing  more  than  once, 
in  the  several  fragments  of  antiquity  that  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  Rome.  How  many  dresses  are  there 
for  each  particular  deity  ?  What  a  variety  of  shapes 
in  the  ancient  urns,  lamps,  lachryma^y  vessels, 
Priapuses,  household  gods,  which  have  some  of 
them  been  represented  under  such  a  particular  form, 
as  any  one  of  them  has  been  described  with  in  an 
ancient  author,  and  would  probably  be  all  so,  were 
they  not  still  to  be  seen  in  their  own  vindication  ? 
Madam  Dacier,  from  some  old  cuts  of  Terence, 
fancies  that  the  larva  or  persona  of  the  Roman  act- 
ors, was  not  only  a  vizard  for  the  face,  but  had  false 
hair  to  it,  and  came  over  the  whole  head  like  a  hel- 
met. Among  all  the  statues  at  Rome,  I  remember 
to  have  seen  but  two  that  are  the  figures  of  actors, 
which  are  both  in  the  Villa  Matthei.  One  sees  on 
them  the  fashion  of  the  old  sock  and  larva,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  answers  the  description  that  is  given 
of  it  by  this  learned  lady,  thongh  I  question  not  but 
several  others  were  in  use ;  for  I  have  seen  the 
figure  Thalia,  the  comic  muse,  sometimes  with 
an  entire  head-piece  in  her  hand,  sometimes  with 
about  half  the  head,  and  a  little  friz,  like  a  tower, 
running  round  the  edges  of  the  face,  and  sometimes 
-with  a  mask  for  the  face  only,  like  those  of  a  modem 
make.  Some  of  the  Italian  actors  v/ear  at  present 
these  masks  for  the  whole  head.  I  remember  for- 
merly I  could  have  no  notion  of  that  fable  in  Phje- 
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drus,  before  I  had  seen  the  figures  of  these  entire 
head-pieces. 

Perso7iam  trog-icam  forte  vulpes  viderat: 

O  quanta  species,  inqiiit,  cerebru7n  non  habet ! 

Lib.  1.  fab.  r. 

As  wily  Renard  walk'd  the  streets  at  night. 
On  a  tragedian's  mask  he  chanc'd  to  light, 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  disdain. 
How  vast  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain  ! 

I  find  Madam  Dacier  has  taken  notice  of  this  pas- 
sage in  Phacdrus,  upon  the  same  occasion  ;  but  not 
of  the  following  one  in  Martial,  which  alludes  to  the 
same  kind  of  masks. 

JVbn  omnes  fallisy  scit  te  Proserpina  canwn  ; 
Personam  capiti  detrahet  ilia  tuo.  Lib.  3.  ep.  4'3. 

Why  shouldst  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth  ? 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth. 
And,  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task, 
Will  strip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask. 

In  the  Villa  Borghese  is  the  bust  of  a  young 
Nero,  which  shows  us  the  form  of  an  ancient  Bulla 
on  the  breast,  which  is  neither  like  a  heart,  as  Ma- 
erobius  describes  it,  nor  altogether  resembles  that 
in  Cardinal  Chigi's  cabhiet ;  so  that,  without  estab- 
lishing a  particular  instance  into  a  general  rule,  we 
ought,  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  to  leave  room  for 
the  artist  or  wearer.  There  are  many  figures  of 
gladiators  at  Rome,  though  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  of  the  Retiarius,  the  Samnite,  or  the 
antagonist  to  the  Pinnirapus.  But  what  I  could  not 
find  among  the  statues,  I  met  with  in  two  antique 
pieces  of  mosaic,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
e**idinai.     The  Retiarius  is  engaged  with  the  Sam- 
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nite,  and  has  had  so  lucky  a  throw,  that  his  net  co- 
vers the  whole  body  of  his  adversary  from  head  to 
foot,  yet  his  antagonist  recovered  himself  out  of  the 
toils,  and  was  conqueror,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion. In  another  piece  is  represented  the  combat 
of  the  Pinnirapus,  who  is  armed  like  the  Samnite, 
and  not  like  the  Retiarius,  as  some  learned  men 
have  supposed:  on  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist  are 
seen  the  two  Pinnae,  that  stand  upon  either  side 
like  the  wings  in  the  Petasus  of  a  Mercury,  but  rise, 
much  higher,  and  are  more  pointed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  antiquities  that  we 
are  better  acquainted  with,  than  what  relates  to  their 
sacrifices.  For  as  the  old  Romans  were  very  much 
devoted  to  their  religion,  we  see  several  parts  of  it 
entering  their  ancient  basso  relievos,  statues,  and 
medals,  not  to  mention  their  altars,  tombs,  monu- 
ments, and  those  particular  ornaments  of  architect- 
ure which  were  borrowed  from  it.  A  heathen  ri- 
tual could  not  instruct  a  man  better  than  these  se- 
veral pieces  of  antiquity,  in  the  particular  ceremo- 
nies and  punctilios  that  attended  the  different  kinds 
of  sacrifices.  Yet  there  is  much  greater  variety  in 
the  make  of  the  sacrificing  instruments,  than  one 
finds  in  those  who  have  treated  of  them,  or  have 
given  us  their  pictures.  For,  not  to  insist  too  long 
on  such  a  subject,  I  saw  in  Signior  Antonio  Politi's 
collection  a  patera  without  any  rising  in  the  middle, 
as  it  is  generally  engraven,  and  another  with  a  han- 
dle to  it,  as  Macrobius  describes  it,  though  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  any  that  I  have  ever  seen  cut  in 
marble ;  and  I  have  observed  perhaps  several  hun- 
dreds. I  might  here  enlarge  on  the  shape  of  the 
triumphal  chariot,  which  is  different  in  some  pieces 
of  sculpture  from  what  it  appears  in  others  j  and 
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on  the  figure  of  the  discus,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
hand  of  the  celebrated  Castor  at  Don  Livio's,  ^vhich 
IB  perfectly  round,  and  not  oblong,  as  some  antiqua- 
ries have  represented  it,  nor  has  it  any  thing  like  a 
sHng  fastened  to  it,  to  add  force  to  the  toss. 

Protinus  imprudensy  actusque  cupidine  lustis 

Tollere  Tcenarides  orbetn  properabat 

— — De  Hyacmthi  disco.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  10, 

TV  untrary  youth,  impatient  for  the  east, 
AVent  to  snatch  up  the  rolling  orb  in  haste. 

Notwithstanding  there  are  so  great  a  multitude 
of  clothed  statues  at  Rome,  I  could  never  discover 
the  several  different  Roman  garments,  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  vest,  through  all 
the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery  j  besides,  that 
the  Roman  garments  did  not  differ  from  each  other, 
so  much  by  the  shape  as  by  the  embroidery  and  col- 
our, the  one  of  which  was  too  nice  for  the  statuary's 
observation,  as  the  other  does  not  lie  within  the  ex- 
pression of  the  chissel.  I  observed,  in  abundance 
of  base  reliefs,  that  the  cinctua  gahinus  is  nothing 
else  but  a  long  garment,  not  unlike  a  surplice, 
\vhich  would  have  trailed  on  the  ground  had  it  hung 
loose,  and  was  therefore  gathered  about  the  middle 
with  a  girdle.  After  this  it  is  worth  while  to  read 
the  laborious  description  that  Feri*arius  has  made 
of  it.  Cinctus  gabinus  non  aliud  fuit  quam  cum 
tog(S  lacinia  l(Svo  brachio  subducta  in  tergum  ita  re- 
jiciebatur^ut  contractu  retraheretur  ad  pectus, atgue 
ita  in  nodumnecteretur  ;  cuz  nodus,  sive  cinctus  togam 
contrahebat,  brevioremque  et  strictiorem  reddidit, 
DereVestiar,  L.  1.  c.  14.  Lipsius*s  description 
of  the  Samnite  armour  seems  drawn  out  of  the 
very  words  of  Li vy;  yet  not  long  ago  a  statue, 
tvhich  was  dug  up  at  Rome,  dressed  in  this  kind  of 
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armour,  gives  a  much  different  explication  of  Livy 
from  what  Lipsius  has  done.  This  figure  was  su- 
perscribed B^,  TO,  JVI.  from  whence  Fabretti* 
concludes,  that  it  was  a  monument  erected  to  the 
gladiator  Bato,  who,  after  having  succeeded  in  two 
combats,  was  killed  in  the  third,  and  honourably  in» 
terred  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla.  The 
manner  of  punctuation  after  each  syllable  is  to  be 
met  with  in  other  antique  inscriptions.  I  confess  I 
could  never  learn  where  this  figure  is  now  to  be 
seen,  but  I  think  it  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the 
great  uncertainty  of  this  science  of  antiquities. 

In  a  palace  of  Prince  Cesarini,  I  saw  busts  of  all 
the  Antonine  family,  which  were  dug  up  about  tw© 
years  since,  not  far  from  Albano,  in  a  place  where  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  a  villa  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Fausti- 
na's Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  a  young  Com- 
modus,  and  Annius  Verus,  all  incomparably  well  cut* 

Though  the  statues  that  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins  of  old  Rome  are  already  very  numerousj 
there  is  no  question  but  posterity  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  many  noble  pieces  of  sculpture 
which  are  still  undiscovered,  for,  doubtless,  there 
are  greater  treasures  of  this  nature  under  ground 
than  what  are  yet  brought  to  light.  They  have  of- 
ten dug  into  lands  that  are  described  in  old  authors, 
as  the  places  where  such  particular  statues  and  obe- 
lisks stood,  and  have  seldom  failed  of  success  in 
their  pursuits.  There  are  still  many  such  promi- 
sing spots  of  ground  that  have  never  been  searched 
into.  A  great  part  of  the  Palatine  mountain,  for  ex- 
ample, lies  untouched,  which  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  imperial  palace,  and  may  be  presumed  to 

f  Vid.  f^abr.  de  Columna  Tr.^jnni? 
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abound  with  more  treasures  of  this  nature  than  any 
other  part  of  Rome. 

Ecce  Palatino  crevit  rsvereniia  monU^ 
EiXultatqiie  habitante  Deoy  potioraque  Delphis 
Supplicibus  late  poptilis  oracula  pandit. 
JVo7i  alium  certe  clecuit  rectoribus  orbis 
Esse  Larem,  nulloqiie  magis  se  colle  potesta^ 
JEiitimat  et  siunmi  sentit  fastigia  juris y 
^fittollens  apicem  subjectis  regia  rostris 
'Tot  circiim  dehibra  videt,  tantisqxie  Deorum 

Cingitur  excubiis 

Claud,  de  Sexto  Con sulat.  Hon orii. 

The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
(An  awful  pile!)  stands  venerably  great: 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come. 
In  supplicating  crowds,  to  learn  their  doom;. 
To  Delphi  less  th'  inquiring  worlds  repair. 
Nor  does  a  greater  God  inhabit  there : 
This  sure  the  pompous  mansion  was  design'd 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind  ; 
Inferior  temnies  rise  on  either  hand. 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  stand. 
While  o'er  the  rest  her  head  she  proudly  rears, 
And  lodg'd  amidst  her  guardian  gods  appears. 

But  whether  it  be  that  the  richest  of  these  disco- 
Tcries  fall  into  the  Pope's  hands,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  it  is  said  that  the  Prince  Farnese,  who  is 
the  present  owner  of  this  seat,  will  keep  it  from  be- 
ing turned  up  till  he  sees  one  of  his  own  family  in 
the  chair.  There  are  undertakers  in  Rome  who 
often  purchase  the  digging  of  fields,  gardens,  or 
vineyards,  where  they  find  any  likelihood  of  succee- 
ding, and  some  have  been  known  to  arrive  at  great 
estates  by  it.  They  pay  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  surface  they  are  to  break  up,  and,  after  having 
made  essays  into  it,  as  they  do  for  coal  in  England, 
they  rake  into  the  most  promising  parts  of  it, 
though  they  often  find,  to  their  disappointment,  that 
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others  have  been  before  hand  with  them.  Howev- 
er, they  generally  gain  enough  by  the  rubbish  and 
bricks,  which  the  present  architects  value  much 
beyond  those  of  a  modern  make,  to  defray  the 
charges  of  their  search.  I  was  shown  two  spaces 
of  ground,  where  part  of  Nero's  golden  house  stood, 
for  which  the  owner  has  been  offered  an  extraordi- 
nary sum  of  money.  What  encouraged  the  under- 
takers, are  several  very  ancient  trees  which  grow 
upon  the  spot,  from  whence  they  conclude  that 
these  particular  tracks  of  ground  must  have  lain 
untouched  for  some  ages.  It  is  pity  there  is  not 
something  like  a  public  register,  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  such  statues  as  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  mark  the  particular  places 
where  they  have  been  taken  up,  which  would  not 
only  prevent  many  fruitless  searches  for  the  future, 
but  might  often  give  a  considerable  light  into  the 
quality  of  the  place,  or  the  design  of  the  statue. 

But  the  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  We  may 
be  sure,  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the  apprehen- 
sions of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a  barbarous 
enemy,  as  they  have  done  more  than  once,  that 
they  would  take  care  to  bestow  such  of  their  riches 
this  way  as  could  best  bear  the  water;  besides  what 
the  insolence  of  a  brutish  conqueror  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  contributed,  who  had  an  ambition  to 
waste  and  destroy  all  the  beauties  of  so  celebrated 
a  city.  I  need  not  mention  the  old  common-shore 
of  Rome,  which  ran  from  all  parts  of  the  town  with 
the  current  and  violence  of  an  ordinary  river,  nor 
the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  may 
have  swept  away  many  of  the  ornaments  of  its 
banks :   nor  the  several   statues  that  the  Romans 
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themselves  fiung  into  it,  when  they  would  revenge 
themselves  on  the  memory  of  an  ill  citizen,  a  dead 
tyrant,  or  a  discarded  favourite.  At  Rome  they 
have  so  general  an  opinion  of  the  riches  of  thie 
river,  that  the  Jews  have  formerly  preferred  the 
pope  to  cleanse  it,  so  they  might  have  for  their 
pains,  what  they  found  in  the  bosom  of  it.  I  have 
seen  the  valley  near  Ponte  Molle,  which  they  pro- 
posed to  fashion  into  a  nev/  channel  for  it,  till  they 
had  cleared  the  old  for  its  reception.  The  pope 
however  would  not  comply  with  the  proposal,  as 
fearing  the  heats  might  advance  too  far  before  they 
h^id  finished  their  work,  and  produce  a  pestilence 
among  his  people  ;  though  I  do  not  see  why  such  a 
design  might  not  be  executed  now  with  as  little 
danger  as  in  Augustus's  time,  were  there  as  many 
hands  employed  upon  it.  The  city  of  Rome  would 
receive  a  great  advantage  from  the  undertaking,  as 
it  would  raise  the  banks  and  deepen  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber,  and  by  consequence  free  them  from  those 
frequent  inundations  to  which  they  are  so  subject 
at  present ;  for  the  channel  of  the  river  is  observed 
to  be  narrower  within  the  walls,  than  either  below 
or  above  them. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  the  stataes,  I  think 
it  very  observable,  that  among  those  which  are  al- 
ready found,  there  should  be  so  many  not  only  of 
the  same  persons,  but  made  after  the  same  design. 
One  would  not  indeed  wonder  to  see  several  figures 
of  particular  deities  and  emperors,  who  had  a  mul- 
titude of  temples  erected  to  them,  and  had  their 
several  sets  of  worshippers  and  admirers.  Thus 
Ceres,  the  most  beneficent  and  useful  of  the  hea- 
then divinities,  has  more  statues  than  any  other  of 
the  gods  or  goddesses,  as  several  of  the  Roman 
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empresses  took  a  pleasure  to  be  represented  in  her 
dress.  And  J  believe  one  finds  as  many  figures  of 
that  excellent  enriperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  of  all 
the  rest  toi^ether ;  because  the  Romans  had  so  great 
Q  veneration  for  his  memory,  that  it  grew  into  a  part 
©f  their  religion  to  preserve  a  statue  of  him  in  al- 
most every  private  family.  But  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  so  many  of  these  statues  are  cut  after  thQ 
very  same  model,  and  not  only  these,  but  of  such  a^ 
had  no  relation,  either  to  the  interest  or  devotion  of 
the  owner,  as  the  dying  Cleopatra,  the  Narcissus, 
the  fawn  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  th^ 
|)oy  with  a  bird  in  his  hand,  the  Leda  and  her  swan, 
with  many  others  ot  the  same  nature  ?  1  mustcoi> 
feas  I  always  looked  upon  fii^urcs  of  this  kind  as  the 
copies  of  some  celebrated  master-piece,  and  ques- 
tion not  but  they  were  famous  originals,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  several  statues  which  we  see  with  the 
same  air,  posture,  and  attitudes.  What  confirms 
ifne  in  this  conjecture,  there  are  many  ancient  sta* 
tues  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Silenus  with 
the  young  Bacchus  in  his  arms,  the  Hercules  Far* 
nese,  the  Antinous,  and  other  beautiful  originals  of 
the  ancients,  that  are  already  drawn  out  of  the  rub- 
bish, where  they  lay  concealed  for  so  many  ages. 
Among  the  rest  I  have  observed  more  that  are  form- 
ed after  the  design  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  than  of 
any  other,  from  whence  I  believe  one  may  conclude, 
that  it  was  the  most  celebrated  statue  among  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  moderns.  It  has 
always  been  usual  for  sculptors  to  work  upon  the 
best  models,  as  it  is  for  those  that  are  curious  to 
have  copies  of  them. 

I  am  apt  to  think  something  of  the  same  account 
may  be  given  of  the  resemblance  that  we  meet  with 
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in  many  of  the  antique  basso  relievos,  I  remem- 
ber I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  device  of  one 
that  I  met  with  on  the  tomb  of  a  young  Roman  la- 
dy, which  had  been  made  for  her  by  her  mother. 
The  sculptor  had  chosen  the  rape  of  Proserpine  for 
his  device,  where  in  one  end  you  might  see  the  god 
of  the  dead  (Pluto)  hurrying  away  a  beautiful 
young  virgin  (Proserpine)  and  at  the  other  the  grief 
and  distraction  of  the  mother  (Ceres)  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  have  since  observed  the  same  device 
upon  several  Sarcophagi,  that  have  enclosed  the 
ashes  of  men  and  boys,  maids  or  matrons  ;  for,  when 
the  thought  took,  though  at  first  it  received  its  rise 
from  such  a  particular  occasion  as  I  have  mention- 
ed, the  ignorance  of  the  sculptors  applied  il  pro" 
niiscuously.  I  know  there  are  authors  who  discor- 
er  a  mystery  in  this  device. 

A  man  is  sometimes  surprised  to  find  so  many 
extravagant  fancies  as  are  cut  on  the  old  Pagan 
tombs.  Masks,  hunting-matches,  and  bacchanals 
are  very  common  ;  sometimes  one  meets  with  a 
lewd  figure  of  a  Priapus,  and  in  the  Villa  Pampliilia 
is  seen  a  satyr  coupling  with  a  goat.  There  are, 
however,  many  of  a  more  serious  nature,  that  sha- 
dow out  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  1  cannot  leave 
the  basso  relievos  without  mentioning  one  of  tliem^ 
where  the  thought  is  extremely  noble.  It  is  called 
Homer*s  Apotheosis,  and  consists  of  a  group  of 
figures  cut  in  the  same  block  of  marble,  and  rising 
one  above  another  by  four  or  five  ciifter^nt  ascents. 
Jupiter  sits  at  the  top  of  it  with  a  thunder-bolt  in 
his  hand,  and,  in  such  a  majesty  as  Homer  himself 
represents  him,  presides  over  the  ceremony. 
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Immediately  beneath  him  are  the  figures  of  the 
liiine  Muses,  supposed  to  be  celebrating  the  praises 
of  the  poet.  Homer  himself  is  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  lowest  row,  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  which 
is  supported  on  each  side  by  the  figure  of  a  kneel- 
ing woman.  The  one  holds  a  sword  in  her  hand  to 
represent  the  Iliad,  or  actions  of  Achilles,  as  the 
other  has  an  aplustre  to  represent  the  Odyssey,  or 
Toyage  of  Ulysses.  About  the  poet's  feet  are 
creeping  a  couple  of  mice,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Batrachornyomachia.  Behind  the  chair  stands  Time, 
and  the  Genius  of  the  Earth,  distinguished  by  their 
proper  attributes,  and  putting  a  garland  on  the  po- 
et's head,  to  intimate  the  mighty  reputation  he  has 
gained  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  of  the  world. 
Before  him  stands  an  altar,  with  a  bull  ready  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  new  god,  and  behind  the  victim  a 
train  of  the  several  virtues  that  are  represented  in 
Homer's  works,  or  to  be  learnt  out  of  them,  lifting 
up  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the  poet,  and  in  ap- 
plause of  the  solemnity.  This  antique  piece  of  sculp- 
ture is  in  the  possession  of  the  Constable  Colonna, 
but  never  shown  to  those  who  see  the  palace,  unless 
they  particularly  desire  it. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I 
saw  at  Rome,  I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice 
of  such  as  relate  to  any  of  the  buildings  or  statues 
that  are  still  extant.  Those  of  the  first  kind  have 
been  already  published  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
antiquities,  and  may  be  most  of  them  met  with  in  the 
last  edition  of  Donatus  ;  as  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and 
Antonine,  the  arches  of  Drusus  Germunicus,  and 
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Septimus  Severus,  the  temples  of  Janus,  Concord, 
Vesta,  Jupiter  Tonans,  Apollo  and  Faustina,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  Agonaiis,  and  that  of  Caracalla, 
or,  according  to  Fabretti,  of  Galienus,  of  Vespa- 
sian's amphitheatre,  and  Alexander  Severus's  bath  j 
though,  I  miUst  confess,  the  subject  of  the  last  may 
be  very  well  doubted  of.  As  for  the  meta  sudatis 
and  pons  JEiius,  which  have  gained  a  place  among 
the  buildings  that  are  now  standing,  and  to  be  met 
with  on  old  reverses  of  medals ;  the  coin  that  show^ 
the  first  is  generally  rejected  as  spurious ;  nor  is 
the  other,  though  cited  in  the  last  edition  of  Mon- 
sieur Vaillant,  esteemed  more  authentic  by  the  pre- 
sent Roman  medallists,  who  are  certainly  the  most 
skilful  in  the  world,  as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  this 
science.  I  shall  close  up  this  set  of  medals  with  a 
very  curious  one,  as  large  as  a  medallion,  that  i^ 
singular  in  its  kind.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  th^ 
Emperor  Trajan,  the  reverse  has  on  it  the  CircuS 
Maximus,  and  a  vicv>^  of  the  side  of  the  Palatine 
mountain  that  faces  it,  on  which  are  seen  several 
edifices,  and  among  the  rest  the  famous  temple  0^ 
Apollo,  that  has  still  a  considerable  ruin  standing. 
This  medal  I  saw  in  the  hands  of  Monseigneup 
Strozzi,  brother  to  the  duke  of  that  name,  who  has 
j-nany  curiosities  in  his  possession,  and  is  very  obli- 
ging to  a  stranger,  who  desires  the  sight  of  them. 
It  is  a  surprising  thing,  that  among  the  great  pie- 
ces of  architecture  represented  on  the  old  coins, 
one  can  never  meet  wUh  the  Pantheon,  the  Mauso- 
laeum  of  Augustus,  Nero*s  golden  house,  the  Moles' 
Adriani,  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  the  Baths  of 
Bioclesian,  &c.  But  since  it  was  the  custom  ot  the 
Roman  en.perors  thus  to  register  their  most  remark- 
able buiiduigs,  as  well  as  actions,  and  since  there 
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are  several  in  either  of  these  kinds  not  to  be  found 
on  medals,  more  extruordinary  than  those  that  are: 
we  may,  I  think,  with  great  reason  suspect  our  col- 
lections of  old  coins  to  be  extremely  deficient,  and 
that  those  which  are  already  found  out  scarce  beai^ 
a  proportion  to  what  are  yet  undiscovered.  A  man 
takes  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in  surveying  the 
ancient  statues,  who  compares  them  with  medals, 
than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  without  some  little 
knowledge  this  way ;  for  these  two  arts  illustrate 
each  other  ;  and  as  there  are  several  particulars  in 
Ifiistory  and  antiquities  which  receive  a  great  light 
from  ancient  coins,  so  would  it  be  impossible  to 
decipher  the  faces  of  the  many  statues  that  are  to 
be  seen  at  Rome,  without  so  universal  a  key  to  them. 
It  is  this  that  teaches  to  distinguish  the  kings  and 
consuls,  emperors  and  empresses,  the  deities  and 
virtues,  with  a  thousand  other  particulars  relating 
to  statuary,  and  not  to  be  learnt  by  any  other  means. 
In  the  Villa  Pamphilia  stands  the  statue  of  a  man  m 
woman's  clothes,  which  the  antiquaries  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of,  and  therefore  pass  it  off  for  an  hep- 
jtiaphrodite ;  but  a  learned  medallist  in  Rome  has 
lately  fixed  it  to  Clodius,  who  is  so  famous  for  hav- 
ing intruded  into  the  solemnities  of  the  bona  dca  in 
a  woman's  habit,  for  one  sees  the  same  features  and 
make  of  lace  in  a  medal  of  the  Clodian  family. 

I  have  seen  on  coins  the  four  finest  figures  per* 
liaps  that  are  now  extant:  the  Hercules  Farnese, 
the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvidere, 
and  the  famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback. 
The  oldest  medal  that  the  first  appears  upon  is  one 
of  Commodus,  the  second  on  one  of  Faustina,  the 
third  on  one  of  Antoninus  Fius,  and  the  last  on  one 
ei  Lucius  Verus.   We  may  conclude,  1  think,  from 
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hence,  that  these  statues  were  extremely  celebra- 
ted among  the  old  Romans,  or  they  would  never 
have  been  honoured  with  a  place  among  the  empe- 
ror's coins.  We  may  further  observe,  that  all  four 
of  them  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  Anto- 
nine  family,  for  which  reason  1  am  apt  to  think  they 
are  all  of  them  the  product  of  that  age.  They 
would  probably  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  the 
naturalist,  who  lived  in  the  next  reign  save  one  be- 
fore i\ntoninus  Pius,  had  they  been  made  in  his 
time.  As  for  the  brazen  figure  of  Marcus  Aureli- 
iis  on  horseback,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of 
this  age,  though  I  must  confess  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  the  medal  I  have  cited  represents  it.  All 
I  can  say  for  it  is,  that  the  horse  and  man  on  the 
medal  are  in  the  same  posture  as  they  are  on  the 
statue,  and  that  there  is  a  resemblance  of  Marcus 
Aurelius's  face,  for  1  have  seen  this  reverse  on  a 
medallion  of  Don  Livio's  cabinet,  and  much  more 
distinctly  in  another  very  beautiful  one,  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  Signior  Marc.  Antonio.  It  is  general- 
ly objected,  that  Lucius  Verus  would  rather  have 
placed  the  figure  of  himself  on  horseback  upon  the 
reverse  of  his  own  coin,  than  the  figure  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Bui  it  is  very  well  known  that  an  empe- 
ror often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face  or  ornaments 
of  his  colleague,  as  an  instance  of  his  respect  or 
friendship  for  him  ;  and  we  may  suppose  Lucius 
Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as 
his  father,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire. 
The  famous  Antinous  in  the  Beividere  must  have 
been  made  too  about  this  age,  for  he  died  towards 
the  middle  of  Adrian's  reign,  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Antoninus  Pius.      This  entire   figure, 
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though  not  to  be  found  in  medals,  may  be  seen  in 
several  precious  stones.  Monsieur  La  Chausse, 
the  author  of  the  Musseum  Romanum,  showed  me. 
an  Antinous  that  he  has  published  in  his  last  vo- 
lume, cut  in  a  cornelian,  which  he  values  at  fifty 
pistoles.  It  represents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  Mer- 
cury, and  is  the  finest  intaglio  that  I  ever  saw. 

Next  to  the  statues,  there  is  nothing  in  Rome 
more  surprising  than  the  amazing  variety  of  ancient 
pillars  of  so  many  kinds  of  marble.  As  most  of  the 
old  statues  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  been 
cheaper  to  their  first  owners  than  they  are  to  a 
modern  purchaser,  several  of  the  pillars  arc  cer- 
tainly rated  at  a  much  lower  price  at  present  than 
they  were  of  old ;  for,  not  to  mention  what  a  huge 
column  of  granite,  serpentine,  or  porphyry,  must 
have  cost  in  the  quarry,  or  in  its  carriage  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  we  may  only  consider  the  great 
difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any  form,  and  of  giving 
it  the  due  turn,  proportion,  and  polish.  It  is  well 
known  how  these  sorts  of  marble  resist  the  impres- 
sions of  such  instruments  as  are  now  in  use.  There 
is  indeed  a  Milanese  at  Rome  who  works  in  them, 
>but  his  advances  are  so  very  slow,  that  he  scarce 
lives  upon  what  he  gains  by  it.  He  showed  me  a 
piece  of  porphyry  worked  into  an  ordinary  salver, 
which  had  cost  him  four  months  continual  applica- 
tion before  he  could  bring  it  into  that  form.  The 
ancients  had  probably  some  secret  to  harden  the 
edges  of  their  tools,  without  recurring  to  those 
extravagant  opinions  of  their  having  an  art  to  mol- 
lify the  stone,  or  that  it  was  naturally  softer  at  its 
first  cutting  from  the  rock,  or  what  is  still  more 
absurd,  that  it  was  an  artificial  composition,  and  not 
the  natural  product  of  mines  and  quarries.     The 
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most  valuable  pillars  about  Rome,  for  the  marl^le  oi 
which  they  are  made,  are  the  four  columns  of  ori- 
ental jasper  in  St.  Paulina's  chapel  at  St.  Maria 
Maggiore  ;  two  of  oriental  granite  in  St.  Pudenzi- 
ana  ;  one  of  transparent  oriental  jasper  in  the  Vati- 
can  library;  four  of  Nero-Bianco  in    St.    Cecilia 
Transtevere;  two  of   Brocatello,  and  two  of  ori- 
ental agate  in  Don  Livio's  palace ;  two  of  Giallo 
Antico  in  St.  John  Lateran,  and  two  of  Verdi  An- 
tique in  the  villa  Pamphilia.     These  are  all  entire 
and  solid  pillars,  and  made  of  such  kinds  of  mar- 
ble as  are  no  where  to  be  found  but  among  antiqui- 
ties, whether  it  be  that  the  veins  of  it  are  undisco- 
vered, or  that  they  were  quite  exhausted  upon  the 
ancient  buildings.     Among  these  old  pillars  I  can- 
not forbear  reckoning  a  great  part  of  an  alabaster 
column,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Livia's 
portico.     It  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,  and  may  be 
seen  over  the  high  altar  of  St.  Maria  in  Campitello, 
for  they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed  it  in 
ihe  shape  of  a  cross  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  that  was 
made  on  purpose  to  receive  it ;  so  that  the  light, 
passing  through  it  from  without,  makes  it  look,  to 
those  who  are  in  the  church,  like  a  huge  transpa- 
rent cross  of  amber.     As  for  the  workmanship  of 
the  old  Roman  pillars,  Monsieur  Desgodetz,  in  his 
accurate   measures  of  these  ruins,  has  observed, 
that  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  pro- 
portion, and  the  rules  of  art,  so  much  as  the  mo- 
derns in  this  particular.     Some,  to  excuse  this  de- 
fect lay  the  blame  of  it  on  the  workmen  of  Egypt, 
and  of  other  nations,  who  sent  most  of  the  ancient 
pillars  ready  shaped  to  Rome  :  others  say  that  the 
ancients,  knowing  architecture  was  chiefly  design- 
ed to  please  the  eye,  only  took  care  to  avoid  such 
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disproportions  as  were  gross  enough  to  be  observ- 
ed by  the  sight,  without  minding  whether  or  no 
they  approached  to  a  mathematical  exactness : 
others  will  have  it  rather  to  be  an  effect  of  art,  and 
of  what  the  Italians  call  the  gusto  graiide^  than  of 
any  negligence  in  the  architect ;  for  they  say  the 
ancients  always  considered  the  situation  of  a  build- 
ing, whether  it  were  high  or  low,  in  an  open  square 
or  in  a  narrow  street,  and  more  or  less  deviated 
from  their  rules  of  art,  to  comply  with  the  several 
distances  and  elevations  from  which  their  works 
v/ere  to  be  regarded.  It  is  said  there  is  an  Ionic 
pillar  in  the  Santa  Maria  Transtevere,  where  the 
marks  of  the  compass  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  vo- 
lute, and  that  Palladio  learnt  from  hence  the  work- 
ing of  that  difficult  problem  ;  but  I  never  could  find 
time  to  examine  all  the  old  columns  of  that  church. 
Among  the  pillars  I  must  not  pass  over  the  two 
noblest  in  the  world,  those  of  Trajan  and  x\ntonine. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  magnificent  design 
than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.  Where  could  an  em- 
peror's ashes  have  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as  in  the 
midst  of  his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so  exalt- 
ed a  monument,  with  the  greatest  of  his  actions 
underneath  him  ?  Or,  as  some  will  have  it,  his 
statue  was  on  the  top,  his  urn  at  the  foundation, 
and  his  battles  in  the  midst.  The  sculpture  of  it 
is  too  well  known  to  be  here  mentioned.  The 
most  remarkable  piece  in  Antonine's  pillar  is  the 
figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  down  rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunder- 
bolts on  his  enemies,  which  is  the  greatest  confir- 
mation possible  of  the  story  of  the  Christian  legion, 
and  will  be  a  standing  evidence  for  it,  when  any 
passage  in  an  old  author  may  be  supposed  to  be 
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forged.  The  figure  that  Jupiter  here  makes  among 
the  clouds,  put  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  the 
^neid>  which  gives  just  such  another  image  of 
him.  Virgil's  interpreters  are  certainly  to  blame, 
that  suppose  it  nothing  but  the  air  which  is  here 
meant  by  Jupiter. 

Quantus  ab  occasu  ve7iiens  pluvialibus  hcedis 
Verberat  imber  hiwnwit  qudm  multd  grandine  nimbi 
In  vada  precipitant ^  quum  Jupiter  horridus  cmstris 
Tcrguet  aquosam  hyemem,  et  ccelo  cava  nubila  rumpit. 

iEn.  9. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  show'ry  kids  arise : 
Or  patt'ring  hail,  comes  pouring  on  the  main. 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain ; 
Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound. 
And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

I  have  seen  a  medal  that,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  many  learned  men,  relates  to  the  same  sto- 
ry. The  emperor  is  entitled  on  it  Germanicus,  (as 
it  was  in  the  wars  of  Germany  that  this  circum- 
stance happened)  and  carries  on  the  reverse  a  thun- 
derbolt in  his  hand  ;  for  the  Heathens  attributed  the 
same  miracle  to  the  piety  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
Christians  ascribed  to  the  prayer  of  their  legion. 
Fulmen  de  ccelo  firecibus  suis  contra  hoatium  machi- 
namentum  Marcus  extorsit,  suis  phi-vid  imjietrata 
cum  siti  laborarent.     Jul.  Capit. 

Claudian  takes  notice  of  this  miracle,  and  has 
given  the  same  reason  for  it. 


Ad  templa  vocatus, 


Clemens  J^arce,  redis,  cum  ge?itibus  undique  cinctam 
Exuit  Hesperiam  paribus  fortuna  periclis. 
Laiis  ibi  nulla  dticum,  namjlammeus  imber  in  hostem 
Decidit :  hunc  dor  so  trepidum  fumante  ferebat 
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Ambii&tus  sonipes  ;  hie  tabescente  solutus 
Subsedit  galea,  liqiiefactaqiie  fulgure  cuspis 
Canduity  et  subitis  fluxere  vaporibus  e?ises. 
TunCf  contenta  polo,  mortalis  nescia  teli 
Pugnafuit ;  Chaldoea  mago  seu  carmina  ritu 
^Irmavere  Deos  ;  seu,  qiiod  rear,  omne  tonantis 
Obsequiwn  Marci  mores  potuere  mereri. 

De  Sexto  Cons.  Hon. 

So  mild  Aurelius  to  the  gods  repaid 
The  grateful  vows  that  in  his  fears  he  made. 
When  Latium  from  unnumber'd  foes  was  freed  : 
Nor  did  he  then  by  his  own  force  succeed  ; 
But  with  descending  show'rs  of  brimstone  fir'd, 
The  wild  barbarian  in  the  storm  expir'd. 
Wrapt  in  devouring  flames  the  horse-man  rag'd. 
And  spurr'd  the  steed,  in  equal  flames  engag'd  : 
Another  pent  in  his  scorch'd  armour  glow'd. 
While  from  his  head  the  melting  helmet  flow'd  ; 
Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  distill'd. 
And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  fill'd  : 
No  human  arm  its  weak  assistance  brought. 
But  Heav'n,  ofi^ended  Heav'n  the  battle  fought ; 
Whether  dark  magic  and  Chaldean  charms 
Had  fill'd  the  skies,  and  set  the  gods  in  arms ; 
Or  good  Aurelius  (as  I  more  believe) 
Deserv'd  whatever  aid  the  Thunderer  could  give. 

I  do  not  remember  that  M.  Dacier,  among  seve- 
ral quotations  on  this  subject,  in  the  life  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  has  taken  notice,  either  of  the  fore-men- 
tioned figure  on  the  pillar  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  or 
of  the  beautiful  passage  I  have  quoted  out  of  Clau- 
dian. 

It  is  pity  the  obelisks  in  Rome  had  not  been 
charg-ed  with  several  parts  of  the  Egyptian  histo- 
ries of  hieroglyphics,  which  might  have  given  no 
small  light  to  the  antiquities  of  that  nation,  which 
are  now  quite  sunk  out  of  sight  in  those  remoter 
ages  of  the  world.  Among  the  triumphal  arches, 
that  of  Constantine  is  not  only  the  noblest  of  any 
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in  Rome,  but  in  the  world.  1  searched  narrowly 
into  it,  especially  among  those  additions  of  sculp- 
ture made  in  the  emperor's  own  age,  to  see  if  I- 
could  find  any  marks  of  the  apparition,  that  is  said 
to  have  preceded  the  very  victory  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  triumphal  arch.  But  there  are  not 
the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with,  which  is  not 
very  strange,  if  v/e  consider  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ornaments  were  taken  from  Trajan's  arch, 
and  set  up  to  the  new  conqueror  in  no  small  haste, 
by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  who  were  then 
most  of  them  Heathens.  There  is  however  some- 
thing in  this  inscription,  which  is  as  old  as  the  arch 
itself,  which  seems  to  hint  at  the  emperor's  vision. 
Tmfi.  C(ss.  FL  Constantino  Maximo  P.  F,  Augusto 
S.  P.  Q.  R,  quod  instinctu  Divinitatis  mentis  mag- 
nitudine  cum  exercitu  suo  tarn  de  Tyranno  quam  de 
omni  ejusfactione  uno  temjiore  justis  Reinfiublicam 
ultus  est  armis  arcum  triumphis  insignem  dicavit. 
There  is  no  statue  of  this  emperor  at  Rome  with  a 
cross  to  it,  though  the  ecclesiastical  historians  say 
there  w^ere  many  such  erected  to  him.  I  have 
seen  of  his  medals  that  were  stamped  with  it,  and 
a  very  remarkable  one  of  his  son  Constantius, 
where  he  is  crowned  by  a  victory^  on  the  reverse 
with  this  inscription,  In  hoc  Signo  Victor  eris  ^ . 
This  triumphal  arch,  and  some  other  buildings  of 
the  same  age,  show  us  that  architecture  held  up 
its  head  after  all  the  other  arts  of  designing  were 
in  a  very  weak  and  languishing  condition,  as  it  was 
probably  the  first  among  them  that  revived.  If  I 
was  surprised  not  to  find  the  cross  in  Constantine's 
arch,  I  was  as  much  disappointed  not  to  see  the 
figure  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  on  that  of  Titus, 
where  are  represented  the  golden  candlestick,  the 
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table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  river  Jordan.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  composite  pillars  of  this 
arch  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  pillars  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  and  observe  that  these  are  the  most 
ancient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that  order. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  form,  in  his 
irnaginatioD,  such  beautiful  and  glorious  scenes  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  several  of  the  Roman  churches 
and  chapels  :  for,  having  such  a  prodigious  stock  of 
ancient  marble  within  the  very  city,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  many  different  quarries  in  the  bowels 
of  their  country,  most  of  their  chapels  are  laid  over 
with  such  a  rich  variety  of  incrustations,  as  can- 
not possibly  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
And  notwithstanding  the  incredible  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  already  laid  out  this  way,  there 
is  still  the  same  work  going  forward  in  other  parts 
of  Rome,  the  last  still  endeavouring  to  outshine 
those  that  went  before  them.  Painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  are  at  present  far  from  being  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  it  is  thought  they  may  all 
recover  themselves  under  the  present  pontificate, 
if  the  wars  and  confusions  of  Italy  will  give  them 
leave;  for,  as  the  pope  is  himsejf  a  master  of  polite 
learning,  and  a  great  encourager  of  arts,  so  at  Rome 
any  of  these  arts  immediately  thrive  under  the  en- 
couragement of  the  prince,  and  may  be  fetched  up 
to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  which  is 
the  work  of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries,  where 
they  have  not  such  excellent  models  to  form  them- 
selves upon. 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  Rome,  with  a 
letter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn, 
transcribed  out  of  the  famous  mianuscript  in  the  Va- 
tican, which  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  assures  us  is 
written  with  the  king's  own  hand- 
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"  The  cause  of  my  writing  at  this  time  is  to  hear 
of  your  health  and  prosperity,  of  which  I  would  be 
as  glad  as  in  manner  of  my  own,  praying  God  that 
it  be  his  pleasure  to  send  us  shortly  together,  for  I 
promise  I  long  for  it ;  howbcit,  I  trust  it  shall  not  be 
long  too,  and  seeing  my  darling  is  absent  I  can  no 
less  do  than  send  her  some  flesh,  prognosticating 
that  hereafter  thou  must  have  some  of  mine, 
which,  if  he  please,  I  would  have  now.  As  touch- 
ing your  sister's  mother,  I  have  consigned  Walter 
Welsh  to  write  to  my  Lord  Manwring  my  mind 
therein,  whereby  I  trust  he  shall  not  have  power 
fo  disseid  ;  for  surely  whatever  is  said,  it  cannot  so 
stand  with  his  honour,  but  that  he  must  needs  take 
Jhis  natural  daughter  in  her  extreme  necessity.  No 
more  to  you  at  this  time,  my  own  darling,  but  that 
with  a  whistle  I  wish  we  were  together  one  eve- 
ning ;  by  the  hand  of  yours, 

"  HENRY." 

These  letters  are  always  shown  to  an  Englishman 
that  visits  the  Vatican  library. 


TOWNS  WITHIN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF  ROME. 

I  spent  three  or  four  days  on  Tivoli,  Frescati, 
Palestrina,  and  Albano.  In  our  way  to  Tivoli  I 
saw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata,  formerly  called  Albula, 
and  smelt  the  stench  that  arises  from  its  waters 
some  time  before  I  saw  them.  Martial  mentions 
this  offensive  smell  in  an  epigram  of  the  fourtU 
book,  as  he  does  the  rivulet  itself  in  the  first. 
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Quod  siccce  redolet  lacus  lacunae 

Crudarum  nebidce  quod  Albulamim,  Lib.  4.  ep.  4. 

The  drying  marshes  such  a  stench  convey. 
Such  the  rank  steams  of  reeking  Albula. 

liur  ad  Herculei  gelidas  qud  Tiburis  arces, 

Canagjte  sulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis.   Lib.  1.  ep.  5. 

As  from  high  Rome  to  Tivoli  you  go. 
Where  Albula's  sulphureous  waters  flow. 

The  little  lake  that  gives  rise  to  this  river,  with 
its  floating  islands,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordina- 
ry natural  curiosities  about  Rome.  It  lies  in  the 
very  flat  of  Campania,  and,  as  it  is  the  drain  of  these 
parts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  It  has  at  bottom  so  thick  a  sediment 
of  it,  that  upon  throwing  in  a  stone  the  water  boils 
for  a  considerable  time  over  the  place  which  has  been 
stirred  up.  At  the  same  time  are  seen  little  flakes 
of  scurf  rising  up,  that  are  probably  the  parts  which 
compose  the  islands,  for  they  often  mount  of  them- 
selves, though  the  water  is  not  troubled. 

I  question  not  but  this  lake  was  formerly  much 
larger  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  the  banks  have 
grown  over  it  by  degrees,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  islands  have  been  formedon  it.  Nor  is  it  improba- 
ble, but  that,  in  the  process  of  time,  the  whole  sur 
face  of  it  may  be  crusted  over,  as  the  islands  en- 
large themselves,  and  the  banks  close  in  upon  them. 
All  about  the  lake,  where  the  ground  is  dry,  we 
found  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  our  horses' 
feet.  I  could  not  discover  the  least  traces  of  the 
Sibyls  Temple  and  Grove,  which  stood  on  the  bor-= 
ders  of  this  lake.  Tivoli  is  seen  at  a  distance  ly- 
ing along  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Its  situation  has  given 
Horace  occasion  to  call  it  Tibur  Supinuni,  as  Virgil, 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  entitles  it  Superbum= 
o2 
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The  villa  de  Medicis,  with  its  water-works,  the  cas- 
cade  of  the  Teveronc,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Sibyls  Tem- 
ple (of  which  Vignola  has  made  a  little  copy  at  St. 
Peters  de  Montorio)  are  described  in  every  Itine- 
rary. I  must  confess  I  was  most  pleased  with  a 
beautiful  prospect  that  none  of  them  have  mention- 
ed, which  lies  at  about  a  mile  distance  from  the 
town.  It  opens  on  one  side  into  the  Roman  Cam- 
pania, where  the  eye  loses  itself  on  a  smooth,  spa- 
cious plain.  On  the  other  side  is  a  more  broken 
and  interrupted  scene,  made  up  of  an  infinite  varie- 
ty of  inequalities  and  shadowings,  that  naturally 
rise  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves,  and 
valleys.  But  the  most  enlivening  part  of  all,  is  the 
river  Teverone,  which  you  see  at  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile's  distance  throwing  itself  down  a  preci- 
pice, and  falling  by  several  cascades  from  one  rock 
to  another,  till  it  gains  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
where  the  sight  of  it  would  be  quite  lost,  did  it  not 
sometimes  discover  itself  through  the  breaks  and 
openings  of  the  woods  that  grow  about  it.  The 
Roman  painters  often  work  upon  this  landscape,  and 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  Horace  had  his  eye  upon  it 
in  those  two  or  three  beautiful  touches  he  has 
given  us.  of  these  seats.  The  Teverone  was  for- 
nierly  called  the  Anio. 

JMe  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedcemoriy 
JVec  tarn  Larissce  percxissit  campus  opimcCf 

Quajn  doynu8  Albuneae  resonantiSf 
Etprxceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  lacus,  it  uda 

JMobilibiis  pomaria  rivis.  Lib.  1,  od.  7, 

Not  fair  Larissa's  fruitful  shore. 
Nor  Laced^mon  charms  me  more. 
Than  high  Albunea's  airy  walls 
Resounding  with  her  water-falls. 
And  Tivoh's  delightful  shades. 
And  Anio  rolUug  in  cascades, 
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That  through  the  flow'ry  tneadows  glides. 
And  all  the  beauteous  scene  divides. 

I  remember  Monsieur  Dacier  explains  mobilibus 
by  ductilibus^  and  believes  that  the  word  relates  to 
the  conduits,  pipes,  and  canals,  that  were  made  to 
distribute  the  waters  up  and  down,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  But  any  one  who  sees  the 
Teverone  must  be  of  another  opinion,  and  con- 
clude it  to  be  one  of  the  most  moveable  rivers  in 
the  world,  that  has  its  stream  broken  by  such  a 
jmultitude  of  cascades,  and  is  so  often  shifted  out 
of  one  channel  into  another.  After  a  turbulent 
and  noisy  course  of  several  miles  among  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  the  Teverone  falls  into  the  valley 
before  mentioned,  where  it  recovers  its  temper,  as 
it  were,  by  little  and  little,  and,  after  many  turnings 
and  windings,  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  In 
v/hich  sense,  we  are  to  understand  Silius  Italicus's 
description  to  give  it  its  proper  beauty. 

Sulphureis  gelidus  qua  serpit  leniter  zmdis, 
^d  geiiitorem  Anio  labens  sine  tmirmure  Tibrim. 

Here  the  loud  Anio's  boist'rous  clamours  cease, 
That  with  submissive  murmurs  glides  in  peace 
To  his  old  sire,  the  Tiber — — — . 

At  Frescati  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
iirst  sketch  of  Versailles  in  the  walks  and  water- 
works. The  prospect  from  it  was  doubtless  much 
more  delightful  formerly,  when  the  Cannpania  was 
set  thick  with  towns,  villas,  and  plantations.  Cice- 
ro's Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto  Ferrate, 
about  two  miles  off  this  town,  though  most  of  the 
modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to  Frescati.  Nardini 
says,  there  was  found  among  the  ruins  at  Grotto 
Ferrate  a  piece  of  sculpture,  v/hich  Cicero  himself 
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mentions  in  one  of  his  familiar  epistles.     In  going 
10  Frescati  we  had  a  fair  view  of  Mount  Algido. 

On  our  way  to  Palasstrina  we  saw  the  Lake  Re- 
gillus,  famous  for  the  apparition  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, who  were  here  seen  to  give  their  horses  drink 
after  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  Tarquin.  At  some  distance  from  it  we  had 
a  view  of  the  Lacus  Gabinus,  that  is  much  larger 
than  the  former.  We  left  the  road  for  about  half 
ix  mile  to  see  the  sources  of  a  modern  aqueduct. 
It  is  entertaining  to  observe  how  the  several  little 
springs  and  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  are  gleaned  up  and  conveyed  through 
little  covered  channels  into  the  main  hollow  aque- 
duct. It  was  certainly  very  lucky  for  Rome,  see- 
ing it  had  occasion  for  so  many  aqueducts,  that 
there  chanced  to  be  such  a  range  of  mountains 
within  its  neighbourhood ;  for,  by  this  means,  they 
could  take  up  their  water  from  what  height  they 
pleased,  without  the  expense  of  such  an  engine  as 
that  of  Marli.  Thus  the  Claudian  aqueduct  ran 
thirty-eight  miles,  and  sunk  after  the  proportion  of 
iive  foot  and  a  half  every  mile,  by  the  advantage 
only  of  a  high  source,  and  the  low  situation  of 
Rome.  Palsestrina  stands  very  high,  like  most 
other  towns  in  Italy,  for  the  advantage  of  the  cool 
breezes,  for  which  reason  Virgil  calls  it  ^Itum^-dnd 
Horace,  Frigidum  Prxntste.  Stalius  calls  it  Pr<K- 
neste  Sacrum,  because  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Fortune  that  stood  in  it.  There  are  still  great  pil- 
lars of  granite,  and  other  fragments  of  this  ancient 
temple.  But  the  most  considerable  remnant  of  it 
is,  a  very  beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen  in  marble.  The  parts  are  so  well 
joined  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a 
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continued  picture.  There  are  in  it  the  figures  of 
a  rhinoceros,  of  elephants,  and  of  several  other 
animals,  with  little  landscapes,  which  look  very 
lively  and  well  painted,  though  they  are  made  out 
of  the  natural  colours  and  shadows  of  the  marble. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  an  old 
Roman  mosaic,  composed  of  little  pieces  of  clay 
half  vitrified,  and  prepared  at  the  glass-houses, 
which  the  Italians  call  smalt.  These  are  much  in 
use  at  present,  and  may  be  made  of  what  colour 
and  figure  the  workman  pleases,  which  is  a  modern 
improvement  of  the  art,  and  enables  those  v/ho  are 
employed  in  it  to  make  much  finer  pieces  of  mosa- 
ic than  they  did  formerly. 

In  our  excursion  to  Albano  v/e  went  as  far  as 
Nemi,  that  takes  its  name  from  the  Nemus  Dianae. 
The  whole  country  thereabouts  is  still  overrun  with 
woods  and  thickets.  The  lake  of  Nemi  lies  in  a 
very  deep  bottom,  so  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
mountains  and  groves,  that  the  surface  of  it  is  ne- 
ver ruffled  with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which, 
perhaps,  together  with  the  clearness  of  its  waters, 
gave  it  formerly  the  name  of  Diana's  looking- 
glass. 

'  Specnlumgue  Dianae.  ViRC. 

Prince  Caesarini  has  a  palace  at  Jensano,  very 
near  Nemi,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set  off  with 
many  beautiful  walks.  In  our  return  from  Jensa- 
no to  Albano  we  passed  through  La  Ricca,  the 
Aricia  of  the  ancients,  Horace's  first  stage  from 
Rome  to  Brundisi.  There  is  nothing  at  Albano  so 
remarkable  as  the  prospect  from  the  Capuchin's 
garden,  which  for  the  extent  ai^d  variety  of  pleas- 
ing incidents  is,  I  think,  the  most  delightful  one 
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that  I  ever  saw.  It  takes  in  the  whole  Campania, 
and  terminates  in  a  full  view  of  the  Mediterranean. 
You  have  a  sight  at  the  same  time  of  the  A) ban 
lake,  which  lies  just  by  in  an  oval  figure  of  about 
seven  miles  round,  and,  by  reason  of  the  continued 
circuit  of  high  mountains  that  encompass  it,  looks 
like  the  area  of  some  vast  amphitheatre.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  several  green  hills  and  naked  rocks 
within  the  neighbourhood  makes  the  most  agree- 
able confusion  imaginable.  Albano  keeps  up  its 
credit  still  for  wine,  which  perhaps  would  be  as 
good  as  it  was  anciently,  did  they  preserve  it  to  as 
great  an  age;  bat  as  for  olives  there  are  now  very 
fev/  here,  though  they  are  in  great  plenty  at  Tivoli. 

.  Albani pretiosa  senectus,       Juv.  Sat.  13. 

J^ras  hibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  moniibus  aut  de 
Setinis,  cujus  patriam  tituhinique  senecius 
Delevit  multd  veteris  fuligine  testa.  Idem.  Sat.  5. 

Perhaps  to-morrow  he  may  change  his  wine, 

And  drink  old  sparkling  Alban,  or  Setine, 

Whose  title,  and  whose  age,  with  mould  o'ergrown. 

The  good  old  cask  for  ever  keeps  unknown.      Bowles. 

P  alia  dice  seit  collibus  uteris  Albx. 

Mar,  lib.  5.  ep.  1. 

Mbatide OUvx.    Idem,  lib.  9.  ep.  10. 

The  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  all  of 
them  formerly  the  cool  retirements  of  the  Romans, 
where  they  used  to  hide  themselves  among  the 
woods  and  mountains,  during  the  excessive  heats 
of  their  summer  ;  as  Baja  was  the  general  winter 
rendezvous. 

3am  terras  volttcremgiie  polumfuga  veris  aquosi 
Laxat,  et  Icariis  calum  latratibus  urit. 
Jirdua  jam  denste  rarescunt  waiiia  Roma  : 
Ihs  Prceneste  sacrum^  mmus  hos  glaciate  DiciKgi 
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.il^-idus  ant  horrens  aut  Tusc^da  protegit  umbra, 
Tibiiris  hi  lucos,  amanaque  frigora  captant.     SiL.  4. 1? 

Albanos  quoque  Tusculosque  colles 

Et  quodcunqiie  jacet  sub  uvbe  frigiis. 

Fidelias  veteres,  brevesque  Ruhr  as, 

Et  qttod  Virgineo  cruore  gaudet 

Annas  pomiferum  nemus  Feremia:.  Mar.  lib.  e.  23 

All  shun  the  raging  dog-star's  sultry  heat. 
And  from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreat ; 
Some  hid  in  Nemi's  gloomy  forest  lie. 
To  Palesti'ina  some  for  shelter  fly, 
Others  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air. 
To  Tusculum  or  Aigido  repair  ; 
Or  in  moist  Tivoli's  retirements  find 
A  cooling  shade  and  a  refreshing  wind. 

On  the  contrary,  at  present,  Rome  is  never  ful- 
ler of  nobility  than  in  summer  time  ;  for  the  coun- 
try towns  are  so  infested  with  unwholesome  va- 
pours, that  they  dare  not  trust  themselves  in  them 
while  the  heats  last.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
air  of  Campania  would  be  now  as  healthful  as  it  was 
formerly,  were  there  as  many  fires  burning  in  itj 
and  as  many  inhabitants  to  manure  the  soil.  Leav- 
ing Rome  about  the  latter  end  of  October,  in  my 
way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the  first  night  at  a  little  village 
in  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Veii. 

Hcec  turn  nomina  erant ;  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  Campi. 

The  ruins  of  their  capital  city  are  at  present  s© 
far  lost,  that  the  geographers  are  not  able  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  place  where  they  once  stood:  so, 
literally,  is  that  noble  prophecy  of  Lucan  fulfilled, 
of  this  and  other  places  of  Latium. 


■  Gentes  Mars  istefuturas 


Obrnet,  et  populos  asvi  venientis  in  orbem 
Erepto  natale  ferety  tu?ic  om7ie  Latinum 
Fabula  nomen  erit :  Gabios,  Veiosquef  Coramquts 
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Pulvere  vix  lectce  poterunt  monstrare  ruinae, 
Jllbanosque  lares,  Laurentinosqne  penates 
Bus  vacuwriy  quod  no7i  habitet  7iisi  node  coactd 
Invitus — —  Lib.  7;" 

Succeeding  nations  by  the  sword  shall  dicj 
And  swallow'd  up  in  dark  oblivion  lie : 
Almighty  Latium,  with  her  cities  crown'd. 
Shall  like  an  antiquated  table  sound  ; 
The  Veiau  and  the  Gabian  tow'rs  shall  fall. 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  all. 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay  : 
High  Alba's  walls,  and  the  Lavinian  strand, 
(A  lonely  desert,  and  an  empty  land) 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest. 

We  here  saw  the  lake  Bacca,  that  gives  rise  to 
the  Cremera,  on  whose  banks  the  Fabii  were  slain. 

Tercentum  numerabat  avos,  qnos  turbine  JUartis, 
Abstulit  una  dies,  cumforsnon  cequa  labori 
Patricio  Cretnera  maculavit  sanguine  ripas. 

SiL.lT.Iib.  1. 

Fabius  a  num'rous  ancestry  could  tell. 
Three  hundred  heroes  that  in  battle  fell. 
Near  the  fam'd  Cremera's  disast'rous  flood, 
That  ran  polluted  with  Patrician  blood. 

We  saw  afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  our 
voyage,  the  lakes  of  Vico  and  Bolsena.  The  last 
is  reckoned  one  and  twenty  miles  in  the  circuit, 
and  is  plentifully  stocked  with  fish  and  fowl.  There 
are  in  it  a  couple  of  islands,  that  are  perhaps  the 
two  floating  isles  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  that  im- 
probable circumstance  of  their  appearing  some- 
times like  a  circle,  sometimes  like  a  triangle,  but 
never  like  a  quadrangle.  It  is  easy  enough  to  con- 
ceive how  they  might  become  fixed,  thouL;.h  they 
once  floated  j  and  it  is  not  very  credible,  that  the 
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naturalist  could  be  deceived  in  his  account  of  a 
place  that  lay,  as  it  were,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  At  one  end  of  this  lake  stands  Montefias- 
cone,  the  habitation  of  Virgil's  .Equi  Falisci,  Mn. 
7.  and  on  the  side  of  it  the  town  of  the  Volsinians, 
now  called  Bolsena. 

Aut pQsitis  nemorosa  inter  jiiga  Volsiniis.      Juv.  Sat.  3. 


-Volsi Ilium  stood 


Cover'd  with  raountains,  and  enclos'd  with  wood. 

I  saw  in  the  church-yard  of  Bolsena  an  antique 
funeral  monument  (of  that  kind  which  they  called 
a  sarcophagus)  very  entire,  and  what  is  particular, 
engraven  on  all  sides  with  a  curious  representation 
of  a  bacchanal.  Had  the  inhabitants  observed  a 
couple  of  lewd  figures  at  one  end  of  it,  they  would 
not  have  thought  it  a  proper  ornament  for  the  place 
where  it  now  stands.  After  having  travelled  hence 
to  Aquapendente,  that  stands  in  a  wonderful  plea- 
sant situation,  we  came  to  the  little  brook  which 
separates  the  pope's  dominions  from  the  great 
duke's.  The  frontier  castle  of  Radicofani  is  seated 
on  the  highest  mountain  in  the  country,  and  is  as 
well  fortified  as  the  situation  of  the  place  will  per- 
mit. We  here  found  the  natural  face  of  the  coun- 
try quite  changed  from  what  we  had  been  entertain- 
ed with  in  the  pope's  dominions  ;  for,  instead  of  the 
many  beautiful  scenes  of  green  mountains  and  fruit- 
ful valleys,  that  we  had  been  presented  with  for 
some  days  before,  we  saw  nothing  but  a  wild,  na- 
ked prospect  of  rocks  and  hills,  worn  on  all  sides 
with  gutters  and  channels,  and  not  a  tree  or  shrub 
to  be  met  with  in  a  vast  circuit  of  several  miles. 
This  savage  prospect  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Italian 
proverb,  that  'The  pope  has  the  flesh,  and  the  great 
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duke  the  bones  of  Italy.'  Among  a  large  extent  of 
these  barren  mountains  I  saw  but  a  single  spot  that 
was  cultivated,  on  which  there  stood  a  convent. 


SIENNA,  LEGHORN,  PISA. 

Sienna  stands  high,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great 
many  towers  of  brick,  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  erected  to  such  of  the  mem- 
bers as  had  done  any  considerable  service  to  their 
country.  These  towers  gave  us  a  sight  of  the  town 
a  great  while  before  we  entered  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  city  so  extraordinary  as  the  cathedral, 
which  a  man  may  view  with  pleasure  after  he  has 
seen  St.  Peter's,  though  it  is  quite  of  another  make, 
and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Gothic  architecture.  When  a  man  sees 
the  prodigious  pains  and  expense  that  our  fore-fa- 
thers have  been  at  in  these  barbarous  buildings, 
one  cannot  but  fancy  to  himself  what  miracles  of 
architecture  they  would  have  left  us,  had  they  only 
been  instructed  in  the  right  way  ;  for  when  the  de- 
votion of  those  ages  was  much  warmer  than  that  of 
the  present,  and  the  riches  of  the  people  much  more 
at  the  disposal  of  the  priests,  there  was  so  much 
money  consumed  on  these  Gothic  cathedrals,  as 
would  have  finished  a  greater  variety  of  noble  build- 
ings than  have  been  raised  either  before  or  since 
that  time. 

One  v/ould  v/onder  to  see  the  vast  labour  that  has 
been  laid  out  on  this  single  cathedral.  The  very 
spouts  are  loaden  with  ornaments  ;  the  windows  are 
formed  like  so  many  scenes  of  perspective,  with  a 
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multitude  of  little  pillars  retiring  one  behind  anoth- 
er; the  great  columns  are  finely  engraven  with 
fruits  and  foliage  that  run  twisting  about  them  from 
the  very  top  to  the  bottom ;  the  w^hole  body  of  the 
church  is  chequered  Vvith  different  lays  of  white  and 
black  marble ;  the  pavement  curiously  cut  out  in 
designs  and  scripture  stories ;  and  the  front  cover- 
ed with  such  a  variety  of  figures,  and  overrun  with 
so  many  little  mazes  and  labyrinths  of  sculpture, 
that  nothing  in  the  world  can  make  a  prettier  shov/ 
to  those  who  prefer  false  beauties,  and  affected,  or- 
naments, to  a  noble  and  majestic  simplicity.  Over- 
against  this  church  stands  a  large  hospital,  erected 
by  a  shoe-maker,  who  has  been  beatified,  though 
never  sainted.  There  stands  a  figure  of  him  super- 
scribed, sutor  ultra  crefiidam.  I  shall  speak  noth- 
ing of  the  extent  of  this  city,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
its  streets,  nor  the  beauty  of  its  piazza,  which  so 
many  travellers  have  described.  As  this  is  the  last 
republic  that  fell  under  the  subjection  of  the  Duke 
of  Florence,  so  it  is  still  supposed  to  retain  many 
hankerings  after  its  ancient  liberty  ;  for  this  reason, 
when  the  Keys  and  Pageants  of  the  duke's  towns  and 
governments  pass  in  procession  before  him,  on  St. 
John  Baptist's  day,  I  was  told  that  Sienna  comes  in 
the  rear  of  his  dominions,  and  is  pushed  forward 
by  those  who  follow,  to  show  the  reluctancy  it  has 
to  appear  in  such  a  solemnity.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  many  gross  and  absurd  traditions  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine of  Sienna,  who  is  the  great  saint  of  this 
place.  I  think  there  is  as  much  pleasure  in  hearing 
a  man  tell  his  dreams,  as  in  reading  accounts  of  this 
nature.  A  traveller  that  thinks  them  worth  his  ob- 
servation, may  fill  a  book  with  them  at  every  great 
town  in  Italv. 
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From  Sienna  we  went  forward  to  Leghorn,  where 
the  two  ports,  the  bagnio,  and  Donatelii's  statue  of 
the  great  duke,  amidst  the  four  slaves  chained  to  his 
pedestal,  are  very  noble  sights.  The  square  is  one 
of  the  largest,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Italy,  when  this  statue  is  erected  in  it,  and  a  town- 
house  built  at  one  end  of  it,  to  front  the  church  that 
stands  at  the  other.  They  are  at  a  continual  ex- 
pense to  cleanse  the  ports,  and  keep  them  from  be- 
ing choaked  up,  which  they  do  by  the  help  of  seve- 
ral engines  that  are  always  at  v/ork,  and  employ- 
many  of  the  great  duke's  slaves.  Whatever  part 
of  the  harbour  they  scoop  in,  it  has  an  influence  on 
all  the  rest,  for  the  sea  immediately  works  the 
whole  bottom  to  a  level.  They  draw  a  double  ad- 
vantage from  the  dirt  that  is  taken  up,  as  it  clears 
the  port,  and  at  the  same  time  dries  up  several 
marshes  about  the  town,  where  they  lay  it  from 
time  to  time.  One  can  scarce  imagine  how  great 
profits  the  duke  of  Tuscany  receives  from  this 
single  place,  which  are  not  generally  thought  so 
considerable,  because  it  passes  for  a  free  port. 
But  it  is  very  well  known  how  the  great  dukcj 
on  a  late  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  privileges 
of  the  merchants,  drew  no  small  sums  of  mo- 
ney out  of  them ;  though  still,  in  respect  of  the 
exorbitant  dues  that  are  paid  at  most  other 
ports,  it  deservedly  retains  the  name  of  free.  It 
brings  into  his  dominions  a  great  increase  of  peo- 
ple from  all  other  nations.  They  reckon  in  it  near 
ten  thousand  Jews,  many  of  them  very  rich,  and  so 
great  traffickers,  that  our  English  factors  complain 
they  have  most  of  our  country  trade  in  their  hands. 
It  is  true,  the  strangers  pay  little  or  no  taxes  direct- 
ly, but  out  of  every  thing  they  buy  there  goes  a 
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large  gabcl  to  the  government.  The  very  ice-mer- 
chant at  Leghorn  pays  above  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling  annually  for  his  privilege,  and  the  tobacco- 
merchant  ten  thousand.  The  ground  is  sold  by  the 
great  duke  at  a  very  high  price,  and  houses  are 
every  day  rising  on  it.  All  the  commodities  that 
go  up  into  the  country,  of  which  there  are  great 
quantities,  are  clogged  with  impositions  as  soon  as 
they  leave  Leghorn.  All  the  wines,  oils,  and  silks, 
that  come  dov/n  from  the  fruitful  valleys  of  Pisa, 
Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Tuscany,  must  make 
their  way  through  several  duties  and  taxes  before 
they  can  reach  the  port.  The  canal  that  runs  from 
the  sea  into  the  Arno  gives  a  convenient  carriage  to 
all  goods  that  are  to  be  shipped  off,  which  does  not 
a  little  enrich  the  owners  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
private  men  grow  wealthy,  their  legacies,  law-suits, 
daughters'  portions.  Sec.  increase,  in  all  which  the 
great  duke  comes  in  for  a  considerable  share. 
The  Lucquese,  who  traffic  at  this  port,  are  said  to 
bring  a  great  deal  into  the  duke's  coffers.  Another 
advantage,  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  him,  is, 
that  at  five  or  six  days'  warning  he  might  find 
credit  in  this  town  for  very  large  sums  of  money, 
which  no  other  prince  in  Italy  can  pretend  to.  I 
need  not  take  notice  of  the  reputation  that  this 
port  gives  him  among  foreign  princes,  but  there  is 
one  benefit  arising  from  it,  which,  though  never 
thrown  into  the  account,  is,  doubtless,  very  consid- 
erable. It  is  well  known  how  the  Pisans  and  Flor- 
entines long  regretted  the  loss  of  their  ancient  lib- 
erty, and  their  subjection  to  a  family  that  some  of 
them  thought  themselves  equal  to,  in  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  their  commonwealth.  The  town  of  Leg- 
horn has  accidentally  done  what  the  greatest  fetch 
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of  politics  would  have  found  difficult  to  have 
brought  about,  for  it  has  almost  unpeopled  Pisa,  if 
we  compare  it  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  every 
day  lessens  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Flor- 
ence. This  does  not  only  Vvcaken  those  places, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  turns  many  of  the  busiest 
spirits  from  their  old  notions  of  honour  and  liberty, 
to  the  thoughts  of  traffic  and  merchandize;  and 
as  men  engaged  in  a  road  of  thriving  are  no  friends 
to  changes  and  revolutions,  they  are  at  present  worn 
into  a  habit  of  subjection,  and  push  all  their  pur- 
suits another  way.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  great  duke  has  such  apprehensions  of  the 
pope's  making  Civita  Vecchia  a  free  port,  which 
may  in  time  prove  so  very  prejudicial  to  Leghorn.  It 
would  be  thought  an  improbable  story,  should  I 
set  down  the  several  methods  that  are  commonly 
2'eported  to  have  been  made  use  of  during  the  last 
pontificate,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  design.  The  great 
duke's  money  was  so  well  bestowed  in  the  conclave, 
that  several  of  the  cardinals  dissuaded  the  pope  from 
the  undertaking,  and  at  last  turned  all  his  thoughts 
upon  the  little  port  which  he  made  at  Antium, 
r^ear  Nettuno.  The  chief  workmen  that  were  to 
have  conveyed  the  water  to  Civita  Vecchia,  were 
bought  off,  and  when  a  poor  capuchin,  who  was 
thought  proof  against  all  bribes,  had  undertaken  to 
carry  on  the  work,  he  died  a  little  after  he  had  en- 
tered upon  it.  The  present  pope,  however,  who 
is  very  v.ell  acquainted  with  the  secret  history, 
and  the  v/eakness  of  his  predecessor,  seems  re- 
solved to  bring  the  project  to  its  perfection.  He 
has  already  been  at  vast  charges  in  finishing  the 
acqueduct,  and  had  some  hopes  that,  if  the  war 
should   drive  our  English  merchants  from  Sicily 
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and  Naples,  they  would  settle  here.  His  holi- 
ness has  told  some  English  gentlemen,  that  those  of 
our  nation  should  have  the  greatest  privileges 
of  any  but  the  subjects  of  the  church.  One  of 
our  countrymen,  who  makes  a  good  figure  at 
Rome,  told  me  the  pope  has  this  design  extreme- 
ly at  his  heart;  but  that  he  fears  the  English 
v/ill  suffer  nothing  like  a  resident,  or  consul,  in  his 
dominions;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  the 
business  might  as  well  be  transacted  by  one  that  had 
uo  public  character.  This  gentleman  has  so  busied 
himself  in  the  affairs,  that  he  has  offended  the 
French  and  Spanish  cardinals,  insomuch  that  Cardi- 
nal Janson  refused  to  see  him,  when  he  would  have 
made  his  apology  for  what  he  had  said  to  the  pope 
on  this  subject.  There  is  one  great  objection  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  that  the  air  of  the  place  is  not  whole- 
some ;  but  this  they  say  proceeds  from  want  of  in- 
habitants, the  air  of  Leghorn  having  been  worse 
than  this  before  the  town  was  well  peopled. 

The  great  profits  that  have  accrued  to  the  Duke 
of  Florence,  from  his  free  port,  have  set  several  of 
the  states  of  Italy  on  the  same  project.  The  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  it  would  be  the  Genoese,  who 
lie  more  convenient  than  the  Venetians,  and  have 
a  more  inviting  form  of  government  than  that  of  the 
church,  or  that  of  Florence.  But  as  the  port  of 
Genoa  is  so  very  ill  guarded  against  storms,  that  no 
privileges  can  tempt  the  merchants  from  Leghorn 
into  it,  so  dare  not  the  Genoese  make  any  other  of 
their  ports  free,  lest  it  should  draw  to  it  most  of 
their  commerce  and  inhabitants,  and  by  conse- 
quence ruin  their  chief  city. 

From  Leghorn  I  went  to  Pisa,  where  there  is  still 
the  shell  of  a  great  city,  though  not  half  furnished 
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with  inhabitants.  The  great  church,  baptistery,  and 
leaning  tower,  are  very  well  worth  seeing,  and  are 
built  after  the  same  fancy  with  the  cathedral  of  Sien- 
na. Half  a  day's  journey  more  brought  me  into  the 
republic  of  Lucca. 
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A 

Achat  A,  described  by  a  medal,  106,  108. 

Adda  and  the  Adige  described,  177,  178. 

Adrian,  medals  struck  on  his  progress  through  the  empire,  104. 

JEqxxi  Falisci  of  Virgil,  their  habitation,  .329. 

Africa,  explained  by  a  medal,  96,  97.    Its  noxious  animals  des* 

cribed  by  the  poets,  ibid. 
Alban  lake,  326. 

Albano,  for  what  famous,  325,  326. 
Albula  river,  320. 
Ambrose,  (St.)    his  resolute  behaviour   towards    TheodosiU^ 

the  Great,  168. 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  US. 
Ancona,  its  situation,  218. 
Anio  river,  322,  323. 
Anthony  (St.)  of  Padua,  his  magnificent  church,  181.    A  natur* 

al  perfume  arising  from  his  bones,  v/ith  a  conjecture  upon  it, 

and  his  famous  sermon  to  an  assemblj'  of  fish,   181  to  188, 

The  titles  given  him  by  a  poor  peasant,  188. 
Antioch,  described  on  a  medal,  and  by  the  poets,  114. 
Antiquaries,  and  writers  of  antiquities,  whei'ein  faulty,  298. 

Uncertainty  of  their  knowledge,  303. 
Antiquities,  two  sets  in  iiome,  and  the  great  difference  betwixt 

them,  288. 
Antium,  its  extensive  ruins,  for  what  famous  heretofore,284,285. 
Antoninus  Pius,  two  coins  stamped  in  his  reign,  96. 
Anxur,  its  pleasant  situation,  239  to  241. 
Apennine  mountains  described  by  the  Latin  poets,  229. 
Aquapendente,  its  fine  situation,  329. 
Aqueducts,  Roman,  324. 
Arabia  represented  on  a  medal,  and  described  by  the  poetS;, 

115,  116 
Ariosto,   his  monument  in  the  Benedictine  church  at  Ferrara, 

207. 
Augustus,  exnlanation  of  a  medal  stamped  to  his  memory;,  91. 

Another  of  his  meduls,  64. 

o 
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Aurelius,  Marcus,  his  medal,  273.    Abundance  of  his  statues  at 

Rome,  307,  312. 
Avernus  lake,  253,  260,  266. 

B 
Baeca  lake,  228. 

Bajce,  the  winter  retreat  of  the  old  Romans,  257. 
Barber  of  Milan,  his  conspiracy  to  poison  his  fellow  citizens^ 

171. 
Bartholomew  (St.)  his  famous  statue  in  the  great  church  a't 

Milan,  166. 
Bear  baiting,  Claudlan's  description  of  it,  179. 
Bolsena,  lake  and  town,  328. 

Brass,  ancient  and  modern,  distinguished  by  the  taste,  120. 
Brescia,  why  more  favoured  by  the  Venetians  than  any  other  of 

their  dominions ;  and  its  iron  works,  177. 
Britannia,  description  of  her  by  a  medal,  106. 

C. 
Caduceus,  or  rod  of  Mercury,  described  on  a  medal,  68. 
Ciesars,  Roman,  the   character  ascribed  to  them  on  medals, 

126. 
Cajeta,  why  so  called,  281. 
Cap  worn  by  the  eastern  nations,  S3. 

Caprea  described,  245,  267.    Its  fruitful   soil,   267.    Some  ac- 
count of  the  medals  found  in  it,  269,  272. 
Cassis,  a  French  port,  its  pleasant  neighbourhood,  153. 
Catacombs  of  Naples,  256. 

Cennis,  a  mountain  between  Turin  and  Geneva,  15G. 
Ceres,  more  statues  of  her  at  Rome  than  of  any  other  of  theii 

deities,  306. 
Charles  Borromee,  (St.)  his  subterraneous  chapel  in  Milan,  with 
an  account  of  him,  and  a  compai'ison  of  him  to  the  ordinary 
Saints  in  the  church  of  Rome,  165. 
Charles  V.  a  medal  on  his  resigning  the  crown  to  Piiilip  III.  131 
Chastity  described  on  a  medal,  42  to  45. 
Chronogriimmatists  German,  ridiculed,  133. 
Church,  danger  of  it  represented  on  a  Pope's  coin,  137. 
Cimmei'ians,  where  placed  by  Homer,  280. 
Civita  Vecchia,  its  unwholesome  air,  335. 
Claudius,  a  medal  of  his  explained,  70. 
Clitumnus,  the  quality  of  its  waters,  222. 
C'Vm,  old,  Ucked  by  an  antiquary  to  find  out  its  age,  ISO. 
Coiijsof  the  old  Romans  compared  to  Gazettes,  122. 
Coins,ancient  and  modern  .tine  difi'ereat  workmanship  in  each,137. 
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Coins,  ancient,  the  collections  of  them  very  deficient,  311. 

Colonna  Infame,  a  pillar  at  Milan,  171. 

Commodus,  explanation  of  one  of  his  medals,  77  to  79. 

Concord,  described  on  a  medal,  35. 

ConstarJJne,  Emperor,  the  sign  that  appeared  to  him  in  the 
heavens,  79.     A  coin  of  his  explained,  5G. 

Constantine,  his  medals  and  triumphal  arch,  317. 

Cornu-copia  explained,  35,  67,  78, 

Corona  radiata,  on  medals,  why  it  represented  the  sun,  93.- 

Craggs,  (Mr.)  Secretary,  his  character  by  Mr.  Pope,  8. 

Cremera  river,  328. 

Cumce,  very  much  changed  from  what  it  was,  279. 
D. 

Daci,  a  medal  on  Trajan's  victory  over  them,  81. 

Domitian,  Martial,  censured  for  reflecting  on  his  memory,  84. 

Dunkirk,  the  motto  of  a  medal  on  that  town  censured,  136. 
E. 

Echo,  at  Milan,  a  very  surprising  one,  172. 

Egypt,  described  by  a  medal,  1)9.  Its  fertility,  ibid.  Its  sistrun?, 
ibid.     Its  idolatry,  100. 

English  courted  by  the  pope  to  settle  at  Civita  Vecchia,  335. 

Equity  described  on  a  medal,  45. 

Eternity  described  on  a  medal,  AG. 
F. 

Fano,  from  whence  so  called,  218. 

Ferrara,  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  town  described,  207* 

Foligni  town,  222. 

Fortune,  translation  of  Horace's  ode  to  her,  42, 

France  described  by  a  medal,  103. 

French  medals,  an  account  of  them,  135. 

Frescati,  its  fine  Avalks  and  water-Avorks,  323, 

Fruitfulness,  emblem  of  it  on  a  medal,  74. 
G. 

Gabiuus  lake,  324, 

Galba,  a  coin  of  his  explained,  34, 

Gallienus,  a  medal  of  his,  274. 

Gai'igliano  described,  239. 

Gaurus  mountain,  253. 

Genoa,  its  description,  157.  Its  hank  no  burthen  to  the  Gen- 
oese, 159.  Why  incapable  of  being  made  a  free  port,  335. 
Its  gulf,    155. 

Genoese,  their  manners  described,  and  their  character  by  the 
modern  Italian  and  Latin  poets,  157.    Their  indiscretion,  and 
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why  they  were  obliged  lately  to  be  in  the  French  interest ; 
their  fleet,  and  its  service,  160.  Their  doge  claims  a  crown 
and  sceptre  from  their  conquest  of  Corsica,  161.  An  advan- 
tage arising  to  them  from  it,  and  a  different  maxim  observed 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid. 

George  (St.)  his  church  at  Verona,  180. 

German  chronogrammatists  ridiculed,  133. 

Germanicus  his  medal,  316. 

Good  will,  an  emblen  of  it  on  a  medal,  70. 

Gordianus  Pius,  a  medal  of  his  explained,  37. 

Grotto  del  Cani,  experiments  made  in  it,  258.  Reasons  for  the 
effects  of  its  vapours,  259. 

Grotto  Obscuro,  271. 

Gulf  of  Genoa,  its  nature,  155. 

H. 

Happiness,  an  emblem  of  it  on  a  medal,  59. 

Heliogabalus,  a  medal  of  his  explained,  38. 

Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  his  letter  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn,  319. 

Homer,  his  apotheosis,  308. 

Honour  joined  on  a  medal  with  Virtue,  34, 

Mope  described  on  a  medal,  39. 
I. 

Jansiarius,  (St.)  the  liquification  of  his  blood  a  bungling  trick, 
its  origin,  242. 

Jensano,  the  palace  there,  325. 

Innocent  XI.  (Pope)  his  coin  to  represent  the  danger  of  the 
church,  137. 

Inscription  on  medals  ^examined,  &c.  224. 

Ischia,  by  the  ancients  called  Inarime,  some  account  of  it,  277. 

Italians,  the  usual  furniture  of  their  libraries,  169.  Their  man- 
ners compared  to  the  French,  173.  Reasons  of  the  aversion 
of  the  common  people  to  the  French,  175.  Their  extravagant 
-omb-stones,  ISO.  The  difference  betwixt  their  poetical  and 
prose  language,  200.  A  great  help  to  their  modern  poetry^ 
ibid.  A  great  custom  among  them  of  crowning  the  virgin, 
211. 

Italy  described  by  a  medal,  104. 

Italy  divided  into  many  priricipalities,  as  more  nataral  to  its  situ- 
ation, 173.  Its  present  desolation  and  comparison  with  its 
.Tiicient  inhabitants,  235.  Its  rivers  described  by  Silius  Italic 
ens,  2r)l. 

Judea  described  on  several  old  coins,  &c.     110. 

Jiistina,  (St.)  her  church  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  189. 
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L. 

Labarum,   a  military  ensign  of  the  Romans,  described,  80. 

liagodiComo,  formerly  Lanus,  177.  Described  by  Claudian, 
179.    Di  Garda,  or  Benacus,  described  by  Virgil,  177. 

Lapis  Vituperii,  what,  and  how  applied,  189, 

Lares,  resembled  by  a  German  to  a  jug-bottle,  298. 

Larva  of  the  Roman  actors,  what,  2'J9. 

Lawyers,  their  great  numbers  and  constant  employment  among 
the  Neapolitans,  247. 

Legend  on  medals  examined,  &c.  128. 

Leghorn,  a  free  port,  and  the  great  resort  of  other  nations  to 
it,  332.    The  advantages  the  great  duke  receives  from  it,  ibid. 

Liberty,  description  of  it  on  a  medal,  &o.  5C. 

Liris,  or  the  Garigliano  described,  239- 

Loretto,  its  prodigious  riches,  and  why  never  attacked  by  the 
Christians  or  Turks,  220.   A  description  of  the  holy  house,  221 . 

Lorain,  Duke  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  his  interment 
there,  and  inscription  on  his  tomb,  162. 

Lucan,  his  prophecy  of  the  Latian  towns,  327. 

Lucius  Verus,  a  medal  on  his  victory  over  the  Parthians,  83. 

Lucrine  lake,  253. 

M. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  explanation  of  three  of   his  coin,  86  to  91. 

Marino  (St.)  its  situation,  extent,  founder,  and  original,  213, 
214.    Its  antiquity,  and  form  of  government,  215. 

Martial  censured  on  the  memory  of  Domitian,  84. 

Mary  Magdalen,  the  deserts  rendered  famous  by  her  penance 
described  by  Claudian,  153. 

Mauritania  described  on  a  medal,  101. 

Medallions  described,  123. 

Medals,  ancient,  dialogues  on  their  usefulness,  9. 

Medals,  Roman,  illustrated  by  the  Latin  poets,  94. 

Medals,  a  parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modern  ones,  120. 
"Why  the  ancients  made  them  of  brass  or  copper,  121.  When 
they  passed  as  current  coin,  122.  Their  roottos  or  inscrip- 
tions inquired  into,  126.  &c.  Account  of  French  ones,  135. 
Medallic  history  of  the  popes,  137.  Pope's  verses  on  th« 
treatise  of  medals,  7. 

Medallists,  who  are  the  most  skilful  in  the  world,  310.  Use- 
fulness of  the  Medallic  science,  311. 

Meleager,  his  statue  and  story,  293. 

Mercury's  rod,  or  Caduceus,  described  on  a  med^l,  68.    &c. 

Mevania  furnished  all  Italy  with  herds  for  their  sacrifices,  Si2S\ 

P2 
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Milaa  described  by  Ausouius,.ir6.  Its  great  church,  165.  Re- 
lics and  great  riches  in  it,  167.  The  citadel,  and  situation  of 
its  Slate,  172.  Aftectatlon  of  the  French  dress  and  camago 
in  the  court,  173. 

Military  fury  shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Janus,  82. 

Mincio  river,  described  by  Virgil  and  Ciaudian,  ITS. 

Misena,  its  cape  and  set  of  galleries  described,  276. 

Monaco,  its  harbour  described  by  Lucan,  155. 

Monte  Circeio,  Avhy  supposed  by  Homer  to  have  been  an  island, 
381.    iEneas's  passage  near  it  described  by  Virgil,  282. 

Montefiascone,  S29. 

Monte  Novo,  how  formed,  260. 

Mosaic  work  much  improved,  325. 
N. 

Naples,  242.  Its  many  superstitions,  ibid.  Its  delightful  bay, 
345.  Described  by  Silius  Italicus,  250.  Its  pleasant  situation, 
245.  Litigious  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  248.  Different 
from -what  it  was  in  Statius's  time,  ibid.  The  great  altera- 
tion of  the  adjacent  parts  from  what  they  were  formerly, 
255.  The  natural  curiosities  about  it,  251.  Policy  of  the 
Spaniards  when  they  governed  it,  248.  Severity  of  the  taxes 
there,  ibid.     Why  called  Parthenope,  250. 

INarni,  why  so  called,  228. 

Neapolitans,  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  why,  250. 

Nemasan  games,  what  was  the  reward  of  the  vietor,  108. 

Nemesis  of  the  good  and  the  wicked,  284. 

^femi,  why  so  called,  325. 

„3Iero,  explanation  of  his  medal  on  his  marriage  with  Ocisma,  7i, 

?fettuBO,  for  what  remarkable,  233. 

INisida  island,  276. 

O. 

Oaken  garland  on  old  medals  explained,  65,  &c.  When  distri- 
buted as  a  reward,  66. 

Ocrieulum,  its  ruins,  229. 

Olives,  abundance  of  them  in  Spain,  102. 

Ostia  described  by  a  medal,  and  Juvenal,  286. 
P. 

Padua,  its  university  and  cloth  manufacture,  189.  The  originsd 
of  Padua  from  Virgil,  190. 

Palsestrina  described,  324. 

Palm-tree,  why  represented  on  coins  relating  to  Ju(Jea,  112. 

Parker,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  his  epitaph  on  liis  tomb  in  Pa,' 
via,  163. 
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Parsley,  a  garland  of  it  the  reward  of  the  victor  in  the  Nera?f5» 

an  games,  108. 
Parthia  described  on  a  medal,  and  by  the  poets,  113. 
Parthians,  a  medal  on  Lucius  Verus's  victory  over  them,  83. 
Pavia,  its  description,  162.    Why  called  Ticinum  by  the  an- 

cients,  164. 
Pausilypo's  grotto,  251.    The  beautiful  prospect  of  its  raouiitj, 

276. 
Peace  described  on  a  medal,  36,  68. 
Pendentisque  Dei,  in  Juvenal  explained,  295. 
Persius  a  better  poet  than  Lucan,  116,  117. 
Persona.    See  Larva. 
Pesaro  town,  218. 
Peter's  (St.)  church  at  Rome  described  ;  the  reason  of  its  double 

dome,  and  its  beautiful  architecture,  232. 
Phenix  described  on  a  medal,  46  to  50. 
Philip  IL  a  gold  medal  of  his  weighing,  221b.  121.    A  medal  of 

his  on  Charles  V.  resigning  the  crown  to  him,  131. 
Piety  described  on  a  medal,  44. 

Pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  the  noblest  in  the  world,  315. 
Pisa,  a  large  but  not  populous  city,  335. 
Pisatello.    See  Rubicon. 
Pisauro,  doge  of  Venice,  his  eulogium,  194. 
Plane-tree,  Cicero's  observation  on  it,  118. 
Plenty  described  on  a  medal,  36,  37,  67,  68. 
Po,  described  by  Lucan,  i05.    Scaliger's  critique  upon  it,  206. 
Pope,  his  territories  very  desolate,  and  the  inhabitants  poor,  and 

why,  235.  &c. 
Pope  (Alexander,  Esq.)  his  verses  on  the  treatise  of  medals,  7. 

His  character  of  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  8. 
Popes,  their  medallic  history,  137. 
Prteneste.    See  Palsestrina. 
Procita  island,  277,  278. 

Prussia,  King  of,  a  heavy  gold  medal  in  his  collection,  121. 
luteoli,   its  remains  near  Naples,  253.     Its  mole  mistaken  for 

Caligula's  bridge,  with  the  confutatiop  of  that  error,  254. 
R. 
Rabbits,  the  multitude  of  them  in  Spain,  102.    Raillery  avoided 

hy  the  old  Romans  on  their  coins,  125. 
Radicoi^ni  castle,  S-29. 
Ravenna,  its  ancient  situation  according  to  Martial  and  Siliue 

Italicus,  with  the  desieription  of  the  city  and  adjacent  parts,, 

207,  208.    Its  great  scarcity  of  )fresh  water,  232. 
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Uegillus  lake,  334. 

iterao  (St.)  a  Genoese  town  desci'ibed,  1-54. 

Ricca,  La,  325, 

Rimini,  its  antiquities,  212. 

Roman  Csesars,  the  character  ascribed  to  them  on  medals,  126. 

Romans  (old)  their  habit,  72. 

Rome  described,  105, 106.  Its  commonwealth  I'epresented  by 
a  stranded  vessel,  S9. 

Rome,  modern,  stands  higher  than  the  ancient,  288.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  commonwealth,  and  magnificence  of  the  emperor 
differently  considered,  289.  Its  rarities,  and  considerations 
here  upon,  290.  Why  more  frequented  by  the  nobility  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  327.  Its  antiquities.  Christian  and  Pagan, 
288.  Its  ancient  armour  and  garments,  302.  Sculptures,  274 
to 28 3.    Medals  and  coins,  283,  &c.    Columns,  299  to  309. 

Romulus's  cottage  described  by  Virgil,  222. 

Rotunda  at  Rome,  its  beautiful  architecture,  233. 

Rubicon,  called  at  present  Pisatello,  described  by  Lucan,  211. 
S. 

Sagulum,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  described  on  a  medal,  lO-l. 

Salforata,  a  stinking  river,  320. 

Sannazarius's  verses  upo:i  Venice,  204.  His  tomb,  244,  Verses 
on  a  temple  in  Naples,  ibid. 

Satire,  what  it  delights  in,  293. 

Scales  on  old  coins  explained,  64. 

Security  described  on  a  medal,  41,  &q, 

3heep,  the  emblem  of  France,  103. 

Ships  of  the  Romans,  a  conjecture  that  they  had  their  tutelar 
deities,  62,  87. 

Shipwrecks  describee^,  62,  &c. 

Sibyls'  temple  and  grove,  where  thej'  stood,  321. 

Sicily  described  on  a  medal,  109 

Sienna,  its  cathedral,  330. 

Sistrum,  or  timbrel  of  the  Egyptians,  99. 

Slaves,  how  they  became  citizens  of  Rome,  57. 

Smalt,  of  the  Italians,  what  it  is,  325, 

Smyrna  described  on  a  medal,  and  by  the  poets,  ll-k 

Snow,  monopolized  at  Naples,  264. 

Soracte,  called  by  the  modern  Italians  St.  Oreste,  229. 

Spaniards,  their  policy  in  the  government  of  Naples,  246,  8cc. 

Spain  described  on  a  medal,  102.    Abounds  vith  rabWts,  ibid. 

Sphinx,  description  of  that  monster,  9U 

Spintrise,  medals  dug  up,  279. 
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Spoletto,  its  antiquities,  222. 

Standard-bearer,  Roman,  described,  70,  71. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  buried  in  Pa  via,  with  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb,  162.    His  history,  163. 

Suggestums,  old  Roman  described,  212. 

Sun,  -why  represented  on  medals  by  Corona  Radiata,  93. 
T. 

Terni,  why  formerly  called  Interarana,  224. 

Teverone  river,  322. 

Theatins,  their  convent  in  Ravenna,  210. 

Thundei'bolt  on  old  medals  explained,  65. 

Tiber,  Virgil's  account  of  it,  286.    Its  great  riches,  305. 

Tiberius,  a  coin  of  his  explained,  80. 

Tiberius's  medals,  255,  274. 

Ticinus  orTessin,  a  river  near  Pavia,  164.  Described  by  Silius 
Italicusj  167,  and  Claudian,  178. 

Timavus,  described  by  Claudian,  179. 

Timbrel  of  the  Egyptians,  100. 

Titus's  arch,  318. 

Titus,  one  of  his  medals  explained,  110,  &o. 

Tivoli,  its  situation,  321,  327. 

Trajan,  a  medal,  on  his  victory  over  the  Daci,  81.  Another  of 
his  medals  explained,  89,  &c. 

Trajan's  medal,  219.    Pillar  315. 

Typhoeus,  where  placed  by  the  ancient  poets,  277. 
V. 

Veil,  ancient,  their  territories,  327. 

Velini,  Rosea  rura,  why  so  called  by  Virgil,  327.  The  cascade 
formed  by  the  fall  of  that  river,  225. 

Venetians,  their  thirst  after  too  many  conquests  on  the  Terra 
Firma  prejudicial  to  tbe  commonwealth,  and  wherein,  195. 
The  republic  in  a  declining  condition,  192, 195,  1 1  what  terms 
with  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  19ft. 
Their  senate  the  wisest  council  in  the  world,  ibid.  The  refi- 
ned parts  of  their  wisdom,  and  great  secrecy  in  matters  of  state 
with  an  instance  of  it,  197.  The  number  of  their  nobility  and 
operas,  198,  199.  A  custom  peculiar  to  the  Venetians,  203. 
A  show  particular  to  them,  exhibited  to  them  on  Holy  Thurs  = 
day,  described  by  Claudian,  ibid. 

Venice,  its  advantageous  situation,  190,  191.  Convenient  for 
commerce,  192.  Its  trade  declining,  and  why,  ibid.  Its  des- 
cription, 190,  &e.    Its  pictures  done  by  the  best  hands,  193. 


U6  INDEX. 

The  moisture  of  its  air,  193.    Its  arsenal,  194.    It  carnival^ 
with  the  necessity  and  consequences  of  it,  198,  199. 

Venus,  her  chambers,  266. 

Verona,  its  amphitheati'es  and  other  antiquities,  179,  180. 

Vespasian,  a  medal  on  the  peace  he  procured  the  empire,  85, 
&c.    Another  of  his  medals  explained,  110. 

Vessel,  old  Roman,  described,  60. 

Vesuvio  described,  261,  &cc.     Much  different  from  Martial's  ac- 
count of  it, '269. 

Victory  described  on  a  medal,  54,  &c.  112.  On  a  coin  of  Constan- 
tine,  56. 

Virgil's  tomb,  232. 

Virtue  described  ojj  a  medal,  33.  Joined  on  a  medal  with  honour^ 
34 

Ulysses's  voyage  undetermined  by  the  learned,  154. 

Volsinian's  town,  329. 

Vulturno  described,  239. 

W. 

"Watcr-deitiea  represented  on  medals,  88. 
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